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Food Fights 
for Freedom 


With the food indus- 
try facing what will 
probably be its most 
dificult year in 1944, 
the Food Fights for Free- 
dom Campaign is more 

§ important now than ever. 
There will be big de- 
mans on American 
ifood supplies this year. 
The campaign has been 
carerully planned to 
meet this need and food 
stocks will be adequate 
if we all observe the 
campaign slogan 


“share and play square.” 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota + Cinderella + Robin Hood 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin + Red Dragon + Minute Man 


TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer - Golden Prancer « Royal Prancer 


MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











PURIFICATION ... 
This is a fundamental step in milling.The 
invention of this machine about 1870 rev- 
olutionized milling. Batteries of these 
Machines in INTERNATIONAL mills, coupled 
with painstaking skill, produce a flour 
that will give QUALITY performance in 


your shop. 
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Wartime Observations of an Alert Baker 


"We're not worrying about the 


CAKE FLOUR SITUATION” 


“‘Sure, I know there have been a lot of rumors 
about a shortage of high-quality soft wheats 
for cake flour. 
‘A shortage like that might cause us quite a bit 
of trouble... if we bought our cake flour 
‘in small lots from many different sources. But 
we're not taking that chance. We’re playing 
safe by sticking to cake flour produced by one 
reliable milling company—a company we know 
from experience we can depend on for unvarying 
quality all the time. 
‘This way, we don’t have to worry .. . we avoid a lot of juggling 
with cake formulas . . . and we keep turning out cakes with the high quality 


that is so necessary in retaining consumers’ good will.” 


Why Pillsbury’s Cake Flours 
are so dependable 


With exceptional facilities for getting and testing 
samples of wheat from all important growing areas, 
Pillsbury keeps its many strategically located grain 
buying offices constantly informed on exactly where 
to find wheat that measures up to Pillsbury’s rigid 
requirements. Huge elevator capacity makes it pos- 
sible to store ample quantities of this premium wheat. 
And after the wheat is milled, Pillsbury’s Products 
Control Department subjects every run of cake flour to 
actual baking tests, using typical bakery cake formu- 
las and commercial bakery equipment. This year and 
every year, Pillsbury’s Bakery Cake Flours can be de- 
pended upon for unvarying and faultless performance. 


Pillsburys Bakery Cake Flours 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A MAN 


among men 


EW men earn the right of greatness during their span of 


life. But among these few, the name of Julius Fleischmann 
will always be counted. For here was a truly great man— 


honored. respected, loved by all who knew him. 


Julius Fleischmann’s greatness cannot be measured in words. 
lt is best commemorated in the minds and hearts of his 
thousands of friends. Many a man will pause as he reads 
this to remember, in his own way and from his own experi- 
ence, the kindliness and the humanness of Julius Fleisch- 
mann. These men will know what we mean when we call 


him “<oreat. 


We who carry on also pause to remember—to remember, 
and to reiterate on this, the 75th Anniversary of Ileisch- 
mann’s Yeast—our pledge to perpetuate the ideals and 


principles set forth by him. 


It is our earnest endeavor to serve as he served; to build as 
he built: to help as he helped. This is the best way we know 
to pay tribute to his memory, and to keep alive the demo- 
cratic motives, full understanding and warm friendliness 
which earned for Julius Fleischmann a permanent niche in 
the Hall of Fame of the Industry he loved so well and 


served so faithfully. 


Fleischmann Division 





KEEP AMERICA STRONG—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


Only in the fertile wheat fields of southern Idaho—in the High Altitude 
Wheat Empire—grows the choice soft white virgin wheat which possesses 
the delicate, uniform gluten perfectly suited for a superior cake and pastry 
flour. These flours are milled exclusively from this virgin soft wheat 
under exacting laboratory control—that means dependable uniformity 
and baking performance in your shop—every sack, every time. 


PIKE’S PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


GOLDEN SPECIAL PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
Sewing Se Saker of rémenrtea for ouer SS YCAWNL 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 
GUY 4. THOMAS, President and General Manager FRED W. LAKE, Executive Vice President 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


For Gakers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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WM KELLY, 


MIE ESINKE 
COMPANY 





Choose your flour wisely. Pay the miller his 
fair price —they all have to ask about the 
same. Standardize your formulas, give flour 
performance a chance, make sure of your loaf 
quality. Encourage people to eat more bread 


—your bread. 


r> ci 
f- oor Trio 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Prospects for 1944 indicate substantial quantities 
of burlap for bags—particularly in the heavier, 


10-ounce grades. 


That is good news for packers of feed, meal, pro- 
duce and many other products; but because of the 
heavy quality of the yardage available, most buyers 


will be using stouter fabrics than has seemed neces- 





sary in past years. 





Perhaps that is fortunate. Crowded transportation 
facilities and shortages of manpower are creating 
conditions that are extra hard on all types of con- 


tainers. 






Chase therefore suggests that you 
1) Automatically request heavy fabrics. 


Order early so as to permit some production 


leeway. 


tha Lo 
SNS E CH AS E Bac Co. 


FOR BETTER CHICAGO 6. ILLINOIS 


BAGS 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 




















BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND. ORE. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE. N. C. 
ORLANDO. FLA HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ; euaamin FALLS 6. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON. KAN. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN. IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN. FLA. 
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HANDS THAT KNOW 
THE FEEL OF DOUGH. ... Bakers hands... that serve 


the Nation on the home front and in combat zones... are producing the 
breads and other healthful baked products for a nation “strong in war.” 
Also in the service...on the home front and in combat zones 
around the world ...are Commander-Larabee Flours, helping to produce 
the doughs that meet the needs of bakers under all conditions. 
But despite the heavy demand upon the mills or the difficulties of 
homefront supply in war time, Commander and Larabee flours 


must first meet their own high standards of baking quality . . . must 





THERE’S A COMMANDER 
OR LARABEE FLOUR FOR 
EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 










maintain their always dependable uniformity. 


Wherever you may serve, in home front or combat bakeries, 






your experienced hands will like the way Commander-Larabee 








Northwestern Spring 


Flo itions. 
urs perform under all conditions tiiieiiiis Unk Cite 







Cake, Pastry and 
Special Purpose Soft Flours 


OR Be ee ee ee Ce Whole Wheat Flour 


General Office + Minneapolis 


OMMANDER MILLING COMPANY @¢ Minneapolis LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY © Kansas City BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION © Buffalo 
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We have no copyright on the dis- 
tinctive quality and baking —- 
formance of 


It is original with us only because 





we place individual excellence high 
above standardized indifference in 
the methods used in its produc- 
tion. 
The baker who uses 

)UR for the first time pate Ae 
recognizes this unique quality and 
performance. 
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THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Millers Protest February Subsidy 





NEW RATES TRIM 5 AND 10c SACK 
FROM ACCEPTED BASIS OF RETURN 


—_—_<>-_—__ 


DSC Increase of 144c Proves Inadequate for Hard Wheat Millers 
—Durum Market Advance Wipes Out Most of 
Increase on Semolina 


With February subsidy rates far less favorable than those of the preceding 


onth, many millers are protesting to the Defense Supplies Corp. on the amount 


f subsidy granted for hard wheat and durum milling. 


inted, they were less than necessary 


Although increases were 


to give millers the amount of return to 


hich they are entitled under the subsidy program. 


The following new rates are effective for the calendar month of February or 


til further notice: hard wheat ground outside Pacific Coast area, 22%e¢ bu, an 


crease of 14%¢ over January; soft wheat 


ground outside Pacific Coast area, 12¢, 


increase of 24%4c; durum wheat ground outside Pacific Coast area, 16e, an in- 


ease of 5%4c; all wheat ground in the 
over January. 

Phe February rates trim millers’ mar- 
s considerably. 

On the basis of a wheat price of 
134, as reflected in flour ceilings at 

linneapolis, the new subsidy presumes 
it wheat can be purchased at Minne- 

Actually, the 


ide and types of wheat that must be 


olis for about 31.65%. 
rchased to meet the bakery flour 


indards) would cost millers around 
1.697,., a difference of about 4'%ec bu, 
nearly 10¢ sack. 
In the Southwest the situation is sim- 
r, although not as bad. At $1.42, 
insas City, plus subsidy, the necessary 
eat price at that market would be 
mut SL.64%, whereas the required types 


t around 31.66%. 


wheat are selling 
is difference of 2c amounts to a little 
than 5e sack. 
rhe disparity evident between these 
» markets indicates further that the 
fense Supplies Corp. method of av- 
ving wheat prices at various markets 
strike a figure to be applied to all 
(d wheat milling is likely to lead to 
ous consequences for mills which hap- 
to draw their wheats from the more 
ensive locations. 
\s it now stands the bulk of the hard 
eat milling industry faces a month’s 
itions on a conversion basis that is 
5e to 10e too low to allow an ade- 
te return, 
DURUM JINX 
Some kind of jinx seems to be perched 
the banner of the durum milling in- 
try, for the Defense Supplies Corp. 
djusting the durum milling rate for 
ruary chose to base its calculations 
the low point of the durum market 
he last week of January. At that 
the market had slumped off to a 


nt nearly 5¢ below ceilings as a result 


Pacific Coast area, 24'%c, an increase of 





WEA Withdraws Offers 


for Flour 


WASHINGION, D. C.— (Special )— The 
War Food Administration withdrew its 
offer to purchase over four and one-half 
million pounds of hard wheat flour made 
in announcements 1799 and 1807. The 
total offer was split into two items, one 
under 799 for 564,000 Ibs in 100 Ib sacks, 
returnable Feb. 1 for acceptance Feb. 2. 
These offers were directed to midwestern 
and southwestern areas. The other offer 
comprising 4,000,000 Ibs in 200 Ib sacks, 
returnable Jan. 26 for acceptance Jan. 27 
was directed to the southwestern region. 
This offer was made under announcement 


1807. 





of the fact that no new durum. sales 
were being made and millers were not 
much interested in buying wheat. Actu 
ally, the wheat quotations at that level 
could hardly be called a “market” since 
conditions were abnormal. In the past 
week prices have advanced to ceilings 
again, with the result that February 
durum subsidy is from 4¢ to 5¢ too low. 

The result is that sales are likely to 
continue at the low level that has pre- 
vailed for several months. If macaroni 
manufacturers were not now in a tem- 
porary production slump, the long-con- 
tinued sales drouth might result in semo- 
lina scarcity among many macaroni mak- 
ers. Probably it will be felt to some 
extent before the end of the month. 

sOFr WHEAT PAYMENTS 

The advance of 2'4¢ in the soft wheat 
flour subsidy, while helpful to millers 
to that extent, does not solve their prob- 





U. S. to Buy Flour Every Tuesday 


WasHincton, D. C.—(Special )—Beginning Feb. 8 and every Tuesday thereafter, 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Corp. of the War Food Administration will re- 
ceive offers from millers to sell hard wheat bakers flour, plain and enriched, with 
premium, for delivery at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk. This step 


replaces previous irregular issuance of announcements to purchase. 


received as far in advance as April. 


Offers will be 


Flour offered must comply with the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
meeting requirements for Type 1 (a) plain flour, federal specification in N-F-481A, 
July 30, 1942, stating in offer additional charges per sack for flour meeting require- 
ments for Type 1(b)-enriched in accordance with federal regulations of Oct. 1, 1943. 

The flour is to be packed in 100-Ib net, single bags, equivalent to 36 in x 2.35 yd 
or 40 in x 2.05 yd osnaburg or 10!4- oz burlap. 





lem this year. The soft wheat subsidy 
is now at the maximum amount that can 
be obtained under the present subsidy 
formula based on the difference between 
wheat ceilings and the wheat costs re- 
flected in the flour ceiling. Soft wheat 
millers are up against a short crop of 
wheat this year and prices of soft wheat 
on the Pacific Coast are such that they 
cannot draw supplies of grain from that 
area to compensate for the central states 
deficit. 
MARKET VARIATIONS 

It now appears from operation of the 
subsidy so far that millers are likely to 
vulnerable to variations in 
With the price of wheat 


ted to a ceiling, while the subsidy is 


be highly 
market prices 
based on the cash wheat market at 
whatever moment the Defense Supplies 
Corp. may select, the ups and downs are 
not likely to favor the miller very much, 
at least for the remainder of the crop 
year. 

The way in which the subsidy operates 
tends to create conditions which put the 
When sub- 


sidy rates are announced for a month, 


, 


miller at a disadvantage. 


the tendency is to sell heavily until that 
month's production is covered, for the 
reason that the market later on in the 
month may become frozen for any one of 
a number of reasons. That heavy sell- 
ing tends to keep wheat prices at ceil- 
ings while such flour sales are being 
made, 

After the flour sales are made there 
is less interest in wheat buying, and 
if there is any tendency for wheat prices 
to weaken they will gradually sell off. 
It is precisely when this wheat weakness 


would be the greatest, near the close 


of the month with flour sales at a low 
ebb, that the Defense Supplies Corp. 
begins its calculations for the following 
month. So millers are likely to get 
whipsawed by any variations in wheat 
prices. This is not necessarily implicit 
in the subsidy machinery but it is more 
likely to work out that way than the 
other. 

On the other hand, the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. probably cannot be expected 
to assume, in its calculations, that wheat 
prices will rise to the ceiling if they 
are not there at the time the monthly 
Likewise the DSC 
probably would regard it as unwise to 


caleulation is made. 


pick the same date each month for cal- 
culation, since it might then be vulner- 
able to a flood of wheat purchases to 
boost the price on a given day. 
Subsidy Interpretation 
The Defense Supplies Corp. has_ is- 
sued Interpretation No. 1 for Regula- 
tion No. 4 covering flour production 
payments. The interpretation refers to 


Section 6(e) and it reads as follows: 


Under thi section, the amount of net 
forward sales of flour made by the ap- 
plicant and unfilled at the close of business 
on the day preceding the day notice is given 

termination means the amount of net 
forward sales of flour as defined in section 
1, paragraph (p) of the Regulation. This 
amount is determined finally at the close 
of business on the day preceding the day 
notice is given of termination Subsequent 


eancellations of any of the forward sales 
included in such amount of net forward 
sales will not be deducted from this amount. 


This clears up one question about 
which there has been doubt and estab- 
lishes the amount on which the miller 
would be entitled to payment on termina- 
tion of the subsidy program irrespec- 
tive of contracts canceled after termina- 
tion. 


MILLERS’ REACTIONS TO NEW FDA 
PURCHASING PROGRAM ARE MIXED 


Announcement by the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration that it plans to ac- 
cept offers for flour each week, begin- 
ning Feb. 8, met a mixed reaction from 
millers. Some favor the change from 
the present system of infrequent but 
large orders, while others see possibilities 
of considerable complications in the new 
policy. 

Millers who approve of the new buying 
arrangement favor it on the principle 
that more frequent purchases of smaller 
lots will not create the jammed up sales 
conditions that have resulted sometimes 
recently when the army, Food Distribu- 
tion Administration and commercial buy- 
ers were all in the market at once. It 
will enable them to plan their sales bet- 
ter and eliminate some of the hazards 
of tak'ng large amounts of government 
business whenever the FDA orders are 
placed. They say they will be able to 
fit together all of their business more 
accurately. Furthermore, with the pres- 
ent uncertain state of wheat supplies, 
millers hesitate to climb too far out on 
a limb in making big sales when they 
are not sure they can cover with wheat. 

Those who do not favor the new sys- 
tem believe there is considerable hazard 
in the plan, .feeling that it might work 
out in such a manner that there would 


be heavy overbuying by FDA, and if 
shipping directions lagged thereafter it 
With the 


subsidy conducted on a monthly basis, 


could create much trouble. 


they feel that it would be better for 
FDA to calculate its needs each month 
and buy that amount, rather than build 
up a backlog of future business. ‘They 
also say that there is a great deal of 
paperwork and red tape involved in 
FDA _ purchases, in contrast with army 
buying, and that weekly purchases may 
multiply such difficulties. 

Shipping directions on FDA business 
are a sore point with many millers. 
Probably that is inherent in the situation 
itself to a large extent, but millers 
believe there could be considerable im- 
provement — in directions. 
Some of them say that FDA is much 
behind in directions now and that it is 


expediting 


causing trouble. When directions are 
not forthcoming it is not easy to re- 
place those sales with others, particu- 
larly when operating under subsidy con- 
ditions. This is particularly true of 
smaller mills, which have more difficulty 
in switching business. 

Pending establishment of the new ar- 
rangement next week there is a lull in 
FDA buying, only a small amount being 
purchased this week for Gulf delivery. 
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Winter Wheat Needs at Least Normal 
Precipitation to Insure a Fair Crop 


The 1944 winter wheat crop appears 


at this time to be another “if” crop. 
Forecasters over the nation’s wheat 
growing areas qualify their estimates 
with the provision “if normal or more 
than normal rainfall is received.” 

The hard winter wheat producing 


states of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas and the eastern parts of Colorado 
Mexico are most seriously af- 
fected by A dry 
fall, little 
or no precipitation, has left the dor- 


and New 
moisture deficiencies. 
winter with 


followed by a 


mant wheat in questionable condition. 


Agronomists have shown conclusively 
that a normal rainfall during the crop’s 
growing season in the Southwest is not 
sufficient to insure good yields, but that 
subsoil moisture reserves are drawn 
upon. 

With less than normal rainfall during 
1943, there is no large reserve of sub- 
1944. In many 


soil moisture for areas 


there was insufficient surface moisture 
at seeding time to germinate the wheat. 
Much of that 


normal 


which was sowed at the 
time now is beginning to ger- 


minate since some snow and rain was 


received, especially in areas in south 
central Kansas and in Oklahoma. 
“An unusual January rain squall 


soaked most of the Kansas wheat belt 


and brought drouth relief to the arid 


western section [of Kansas], the Hutch- 
correspondent of THE 


inson, Kansas, 


Norruwestern Mitrter reported in his 
“Mild 


ceding the precipitation insured absorp- 


weekly dispatch. weather pre- 


tion and makes probable sprouting of 


dormant wheat and revives hopes for 


some production in that area. Some 


farmers are planning to plant wheat 


even at this late date.” 
RENEWED HOPE IN WESTERN KANSAS 


The rains received in western Kansas 


on Jan. 26-27 “renewed hopes for a 


wheat crop on tens of thousands of acres 
of western Kansas wheat lands,’ the 
Dodge City, Kansas, correspondent for 
MILLER 


land in many of the parched 


THe Norriwestrern asserts. 
“Wheat 
western counties were seas of mud. In 
those counties much sown wheat was 
still dry in the drill furrows. 

“There is a chance for such wheat,” 
he adds. “The rain was followed by 
a drying wind and many farmers will 
take a shot 


To those who 


at seeding as late as it is. 
kind of a 


gamble, the good condition of the soil 


reject that 


will be an invitation to seed barley and 
other feed crops for which there is and 
will be a good demand.” 


Wheat in south central Kansas “came 


out from the snow in good condition,” 
Wichita, 


“Plants are 


this journal's Kansas, corre- 


spondent reports. short, 


because of late seeding and the fall 
drouth. Farmers say that this condi- 
tion reduces pasture but does not affect 
the value of the wheat for production,” 
he adds. January was good to the 1944 
that 


started off with the ground covered un- 


wheat crop in area. The month 
der a heavy snow blanket which lay for 
more than two weeks, melting late in 
January and soaking into the ground 
slowly and evenly. 

The over-all winter wheat outlook at 


this time is problematical and difficult 
to appraise, adm‘ts the editor of the 
Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin, is- 
sued by the United States Weather Bu- 
“While 
in the southwestern portion of the win- 


reau. recent rains and snows 
ter wheat belt have unquestionably been 
helpful, central and northwestern por- 
tions are becoming of more or less con- 
cern. 

LOSSES CERTAIN IN NEBRASKA 


“Considerable losses are now very defi- 


nitely certain in parts of the great 
plains, especially Nebraska,” he adds. 


Other persons concede that one half of 
the winter wheat crop in Nebraska has 
been lost and state agricultural officials 
said that unless the moisture deficiency 
is made up before July, summer crops 
More than 
3,775,000 acres were planted to winter 


will be far behind schedule. 


wheat and the outlook for harvesting 
more than 1,500,000 acres is uncertain. 
becoming more 


Crop forecasters are 


concerned about the prospects for the 


next crop of soft winter wheat in the 


central states, the Toledo, Ohio, corre- 
spondent for Tue Norruwestern MILL- 
rr reports in his weekly d‘spatch. The 
rainfall in Ohio during the past four 
months was slightly less than six inches 
as compared with a normal rainfall of 
more than 10-inches. The water table 
has continued its downward trend and 
wells in some sections of the state have 
dried up, making it necessary for farm- 
their 


Lake 


ers to haul water for livestock. 


Southern Ohio and the Erie re 
gion are the most seriously affected re- 
gions. Agricultural officials in Ohio and 
Indiana summed up the situation by say- 
ing the deficiencies could be made up 
“by a few good rains.” Summer crops 


will be saved by a wet spring. 
CONTINUED DROUTH “pRASTIC” 

The outlook for the winter wheat crop 
by T. 
J. 'Totushek, editor of the Cargill Crop 
Bulletin. 

“With the 


dormant stage we can but wait for the 


is approached rather cautiously 


winter wheat crop in the 
opening of spring weather to report fur- 
ther progress,” he states. “Poorer than 


normal growing cond:tions during the 
coming months would result in a drastic 
decline in our wheat crop. In connec- 
tion with the relatively poor beginning 
made by the crop, it is important to 
note the big decline in farm stocks of 
United States as of Jan. 


1, 1944, and it is also encouraging that 


wheat in the 


the milling and grain interests have been 
aroused to the need for a sound policy 
of conservation in 


regard to our re- 


serves of wheat for food rather than 
for feed.” 
Scattered 


and Kentucky are also suffering to such 


parts of Illinois, Indiana 
an extent that winter wheat production 


is endangered. Iowa, Wisconsin and 


Michigan report a winter drouth, but 
no damage. 
situation was de- 


scribed as “critical” by Paul Kirk, senior 


Minnesota’s crop 
state crop statistician. Minnesota has not 
amounts o? 
prec‘pitation since the large snow that 
swept the state early last November. 
“This section of the Pacific Northwest 


received any appreciable 


seems to have a steadily accumulating 
deficiency of subsoil moisture,” writes a 
Walla, Wash., 


“The deficiency may not 


correspondent in Walla 
to this journal. 

impair the 1944 
but it does not look too favorable at the 
He also said that the warm 


wheat crop prospect, 
moment.” 
weather that section of the country has 
been experiencing may be a great source 
of satisfaction from the standpoint of 
fuel rationing, but the weather has been 


too dry for crops. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IMPROVEMENT OF GRAIN 
DISCUSSED IN NEBRASKA 


Nen.—At a 
sponsored by the 





series of eight 
meetings Nebraska 
Grain & Feed Dealers Association early 
Nebraska 


program, protein 


OmAILA, 


in January, the grain im- 


provement feeds and 
corn ceilings were topics of discussion. 
Phil Runion, 


braska Grain & 


secretary of the Ne- 
Feed Dealers Associa- 


tion, presided at the meetings. He dis- 


cussed the various services of the or 


ganization and emphasized the fact that 
within the past three years it has tripled 
in membership. An explanation of corn 


and wheat ceilings was presented at 


different meetings by Mr. Runion and 
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Robert Scoular of the Scoular-Bishop 
Grain Co., Omaha. 

Pure seed of adapted varieties was 
emphasized as the basis of further grain 
improvement work by J. C. Swinbank, 
Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Speaking with 
regard to the testing of farmers’ sam- 
ples Mr. Swinbank stated that 60% of the 
1943 


were 


secretary of the 
Association. 


tested in 


94% 


wheat samples graded 
“A” or “B” and 


rating good to excellent in milling and 


varieties 
baking qualities. The necessity of ship- 


ping additional supplies of oats and 


barley seed into areas of abandoned 
winter wheat was cited as a special op- 
portunity to improve the quality of these 
crops in these areas. 

R. E. Day, division manager of the 
Allied Mills, Omaha, and J. T. 


field, manager for Sargent & Co. at Su- 


Green- 


perior, appeared at different meetings to 
explain the workings of the War Food 
Administration order on the distribution 


of protein feeds. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS VALIER & SPIES COMPANY 
Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Clyde 


director of the 


Knight has 


been appointed sales 
St. Louis metropolitan area for Valier 
& Spies Company, it was announced re 
cently. Mr. Knight has had many sue 
cessful years in the milling business with 
bakers’ and 


an intimate knowledge of 


jobbers’ problems. He fron 
Crete, Neb., and 


effective Feb. 1. 


comes 


joined the company 


To Eliminate Confusion .. . 





New Export Price Rule May 
Result From Cuban Subsidy 


Revi- 


price regulations on 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special) 


sion of maximum 
flour for export may accompany the an- 
nouncement of the new rate on Cuban 
flour 1944, as a 


export subsidy for 


result of the negotiations that have 
been going on for some time in prepara- 
renewal of the 


tion for payments on 


shipments to Cuba in connection with 
the United States sugar purchase deal 
with the island. 

Since the 


be based on the difference between maxi- 


Cuban flour subsidy will 
mum export price and the price at which 
it must be sold to Cuba, establishing 
the export price is of basic importance. 
Export ceilings are determined in ac- 
cordance with the OPA’s general export 
price regulation, and the interpretation 
of that document is creating confusion 
as it applies to such special circum- 
stances as the Cuban sales. The upshot 
of the difficulty is likely to be that OPA 
will revise MPR 296 to provide a method 
for calculating flour export prices out- 
side the general export regulation. 

Whether or not this is done, however, 
the Cuban agreement will be carried 
through by an adjustment of some kind 
that will remove any discrimination be- 
different 
ing out of the price ceilings set by 
MPR 296. 


Current OPA plans to eliminate con- 


tween mills in locations aris- 


fusion existing in the export trade may 
be accomplished in an amendment to 
MPR 296 which will establish basic 
flour prices at seaport terminals with -a 








flat premium to cover overhead expens¢ 
selling costs and profit. Provisions cov 
ering allowable charges such as ocea 
freight, consular fees and war risk i! 
surance will in all probability remai 
unchanged. 
Meanwhile the 


still in the hands of government age! 


Cuban agreement 


cies which must give it general aj 
proval before the final details can | 
who hay 
with th 


committee of the Flour Millers Expo 


established by the officials 


been working out the plan 


Association. No subsidy rate has y 
been determined and there is no indic 
tion of how soon the announcement w 
be made, Efforts are being made to ¢ 


the agreement into force as _ soon 

possible so that business can be dor 
on a normal basis in the first quart 
of this year. 

that 1 


price of flour to Cuba will be the same 


It is generally understood 
as that established a year ago, and that 
the subsidy will not be limited to 
specific period as it was last year, b 
will be open to millers for the remai 
der of the The payments 
cover about 800,000 sacks of 200 Ibs. 
This special export subsidy is necé 


year. 


sary because of an agreement .betwe: 
the United States and Cuban 
ments in connection with American pur 
chases of the 1944 Cuban sugar crop at 
a favorable price. In return for this 
price advantage, United States agrees 
to supply Cuba with certain basic com 
modities, including flour, at a price no 
higher than in 1943. 


govern 
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Unethical Grain 
Pricing Practices 


Listed by OPA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Enu- 
merating five steps which the grain 
handling trade should use as a guide in 
determining evasive pricing practices 
Carl R. Shultz, chief Office of Price Ad- 
ninistration counsel of the grain and 
fertilizer section, in a ruling on this 
ontroversial subject said that “if the 
rade will set reasonable standards for 
ts use it will justify us in applying 
he sanction of licensing provisions in 
ises where unlawful practice clearly 
iolates trade ethics.” 

The guides Mr. Shultz recommends 

check evasive or unethical practices 
re: 

1.—Buyers of grain bearing fictitious 
nark-ups are in violation of the regula- 
tions. 

2.—Grain merchandiser may add into 
is maximum price only mark-ups proper- 
vy earned under the order; reliance on in- 
voice notations is not sufficient check on 
nark-ups. Grain sellers must satisfy 
themselves of validity of mark-ups taken 
»reviously. 

3.—Mark-ups should be judged on basis 
f previous trade practice. Corn for in- 
tance carrying a merchandising mark-up 
before it leaves the country elevator can- 
ot be considered earned in view of ready 
narket for corn under current conditions. 

{Trade will be permitted to police 
tself against fictitious mark-ups in order 
o maintain the present flexibility of the 
rders, 


5.—Sales organizations which performed 


= ——————— <> 


no sales function prior to ceilings are 
evasive if the primary purpose is to 
pyramid mark-ups. 

Other official OPA interpretations rule 
that in connection with lowest carload 
rail rates for wheat from interior points 
in Area A the intrastate rate must be 
used if this is the lowest. 

Companies with several elevators and 
maintaining offices in a terminal city or 
other city may add merchandiser’s mark- 
up on car lot sales under RMPR 487 or 
RMPR 346 providing such sales are in 
the regular course of a distinct or seg- 
regated branch of an entire business. 
The burden of proof of such conditions 
rests upon sellers. 

Ten New Mexico counties which were 
omitted from description of Area A 
under RMPR 487 will be included in 
forthcoming amendment to that regula- 
tion. 
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WORK COMPLETED ON FLOUR 
MILL OF UNION NATIONAL 


Work has been completed on the new 





flour milling plant of the Union Nation- 
al Mill Co., at Springfield, Ohio. In- 
stalled by the General Mill Equipment 
Co., Kansas City, the equipment in- 
cludes Nordyke & Marmon rolls and 
sifters, Forster cleaners and wheat con- 


ditioner. 
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BEST FOODS EARNINGS CLIMB 

New York, N. Y.—Best Foods, Inc., 
reports a consolidated net income for 
the first six months of its current fiscal 
year of $1,818,920 after all charges 
and taxes, compared with a_ net 
of $706,146 for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. This is 
the corporation of which the Standard 
Milling Co. is a unit. 


Small Mills Can Participate 
in Government Flour Sales 


Good Quality Hard Wheat Straights in Car Lots 
With Reasonable Shipping Directions Necessary 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Government flour 
iness can be obtained by small mills 
hey are able to provide hard wheat 
tights of good quality, if they can 
ke carload shipments and if they can 
nform to reasonable shipping direc- 
ms, Officials of the Millers National 
deration declare. 
While prices obtained for government 
r are not fancy, they have of late 
tly been at the applicable ceiling 
me as ceiling on hard wheat bakery 
ir); and the orders increase local sup- 
les of feed as well as help employ 
ll! labor. There will doubtless be ups 
nd downs from time to time, but the 
ederation believes it likely that enough 
‘vernment business will be available 
fer quite a while so that a good many 
ll mills will be able to participate 
' substantial extent. Those who want 
hare of government orders and who 
lave not recently communicated their 
ivailability should write or call either 
the lend-lease buying agency, Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, 2834 South 
Building, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, or the army quartermaster 
depot, 1819 West. Pershing Road, Chi- 


cago. 


Federation officials point out that the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. has nothing 
whatever to do with the placing of 
government flour orders and that the 
only practical assistance which — the 
SWPC can render smaller mills is finane- 
ing them while they are waiting for 
payment of invoices on goods furnished. 
Any miller properly equipped to handle 
government orders, MNF officials de- 
clare, can obtain government orders by 
direct contact with one of the two agen- 
cies named above, and for a mill to try 
to place an order through some third 
party would simply complicate the mat- 
ter unnecessarily. 

Not all mills, of course, are qualified 
to supply government orders. Those 
not large enough to make 800 sacks or 
so within a few days, or those not on 
railroads will hardly. obtain much con- 
sideration. Short system soft wheat 
mills will have trouble making a satis- 
factory hard wheat flour without ex- 
cessively high yields. Then, too, mills 
must wait four to eight weeks for their 
pay, though there is some hope of im- 
proving this, federation spokesmen point 
out. 
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WFA PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 
SEEN AS AN APPEASEMENT MOVE 


Washington Observers Suspect 


Recently Announced Increases 


for Farm Crops May Be Intended to Allay Subsidy 
Objections From Farm Bloc 


Wasiineton, D. C. (Special)—Shrewd 
political timing is foreseen in the an- 
nouncement of proposed War Food Ad 
ministration price support levels for a 
wide number of farm commodities which 
will require the approval of Congress 
before the price structure can be put 
into operation. While no mention is 
made of subsidy payments by WFA in 
the statement, it is believed that the re- 
cent sequence of WFA moves,—starting 
with the unpublicized grapefruit juice 
subsidy to processors, followed by the 
realignment of agencies on Jan. 22 
within WFA and climaxed by the farm 
support policy—were designed to return 
growers a fair profit and allay subsidy 
objections from farm bloc members. 

Basic principles of the 1944 farm 
price support program continue the 
nonrecourse loan rates for the two 
major grains, corn and wheat, at 85% 
of parity while the new support level 
for soybeans has been advanced to $1.94 
per bu for green and yellow beans of 
No. 2 grade or better with a moisture 
content of 14% or less. The flaxseed 
support level has also been advanced to 
$2.95 over last year’s price of $2.85, and 
a sharp advance has been ordered in the 
sugar beet support, moving the new 
price up to $3 per ton to return an 
estimated average price to growers of 
$12.50 per ton for sugar beets of average 
quality. 

Basic nonrecourse corn loans will be 
available to farmers on farm stored 
grain, grading No. 3 or better, except 
for moisture content, at 85% of parity 
price as of Oct. 1, 1944. 


rates for different locations are to be 


Specific loan 


announced later. 

The 85% of parity nonrecourse loan 
rate is continued for wheat at parity 
price as of July 1, 1944, to farm-stored 
or warehoused wheat. 

Soybeans produced in 1944+ will be 
supported at a new price level of 31.94 
per bu, but this level may prove a dis- 
appointment to growers, who are re- 
ported as looking for at least $2.10. In 
justification of this higher price, grow- 
ers cite the uncertainty surrounding soy- 
bean crop yields. 

Offers to purchase soybeans will be 
made at support prices through ter- 
minal and other elevators. Purchase 
contracts will be made with processors 
who agree not to pay less than support 
price levels for soybeans purchased by 
them and WFA_ will make soybeans 
available to processors for processing at 
prices in line with applicable ceilings. 

Flaxseed support levels for U. S. No. 
1 will be $2.95 per bu at Minneapolis, 
Chicago and Portland; $3 per bu at 
Los Angeles and San Francisco; $2.85 
per bu at Emporia and Fredonia, Kan- 
sas, and $2.80 per bu at Corpus Christi, 
U. S. 
No. 2 grade flaxseed will be supported 


Harlingen and Houston, Texas. 


at a 5c discount. 

Farm or warehouse-stored barley will 
obtain nonrecourse loans for No. 1 bar- 
ley at 90c per bu in California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho, and 85c in 
all other states. Lower grades will loan 
at discounts from these basic prices. 


Grain sorghum nonrecourse loans to 
farmers will be made on No. 2 grades 
or better at SI per bu in Arizona and 
California and 95¢ per bu in other states. 
Lower grades will be discounted. The 
deduction of Ze per bu on warehouse- 
stored barley is also applied to grain 
sorghums unless the producer has paid 
warehouse storage charges — through 
April 30, °1945. 

Nonrecourse loans to farmers will be 
available on rye grading No. 2 grade 
or better and grade No. 3, on test 


weight only, at 75¢ per bu. Warehouse- 
stored rye will be penalized Te per bu 
unless the producer has paid warehouse 
storage charges through April 30, 1945. 
Loans available until Dee. 31, 1944, and 
will mature April 30, 1945, or on de- 


mand. 
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Harold E. Sanford 
Heads OPA 


Feed Section 


(Special) —Har- 
old FE. Sanford has been appointed head 





Wasuincron, D. C. 


of the Office of Price Administration 
feed section, taking over the duties 
which have been handled by Charles 
Kenney, who has been acting head of the 
section. Prior to his association with 
the OPA, Mr. Sanford was for 10 years 
Pacific Coast manager of the Conti- 
nental Grain Co. of Portland, Oregon. 
Previously he was associated with sev- 
eral grain exporting concerns. 

Mr. Sanford takes over the post va- 
cated last July 1 by the resignation of 
George Montgomery. He is being loaned 
to the price agency on a_ temporary 
basis and his present appointment is 
understood to extend over a_ three 
months’ period. A member of the in- 
dustry advisory committee of the branch 
for the greater part of last year, Mr. 
Sanford joined OPA as a_ consultant 
several weeks ago, working with Colin 
S. Gordon. 

Announcement was also made of the 
appointment of John J. Madigan as 
assistant director of the food price divi- 
sion in charge of meat, fats, fish and 
oils, poultry, eggs and dairy products, 
and the cereals, feed and agricultural 
chemicals branches. 

The promotion of Mr. Madigan from 
his position as chief of meat rationing, 
appeared to be in line with OPA’s pol- 
icy of placing industry men in respon- 
sible positions wherever possible. Mr. 
Madigan before coming to OPA in Oc- 
tober, 1942, was associated with Ar- 
mour & Co. for a period of 10 years. 
He took over his new post Feb. 1. 

Jeffrey Baker, who until now has been 
the only assistant to Jean Carroll, food 
price administrator, will continue in that 
job, although his duties have been split 
with Mr. Madigan. Mr. Baker, who 
came to OPA from General Foods, 
will be responsible for the pricing of 
grocery products, fruits and vegetables, 
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FEED JOBBERS PLAN 
MEETING IN CHICAGO 


Committee of Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association Sets 
Feb 11 Date 
Inu.—An 
feed jobbers to meet in Chicago, Feb. 11, 


CHICAGO, invitation to all 


has been issued by the feed jobbers’ com- 


mittee of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association, which has _ sched- 


uled a meeting for that conference for 
that date in Room 660 of the Board of 
Trade Building. E. F. LaBudde, of 
the LaBudde & Grain Co., Mil- 
waukee, chairman of the committee, will 


Feed 


preside. 
A report will be made of the com- 
mittee’s recent conferences with Office 


of Price Administration officials in Wash- 
ington, when jobbers were assured that 


their mark-ups will be increases in OPA 


price ceiling orders. The committee 
urges every jobber to attend. 
The committee has been working on 


jobbers’ problems since last fall and on 
Jan. 14 
these problems. 


met in Chicago to consider 
Following the meeting, 
the committee issued this statement: 
“With the passage of the price control 
act in March of 1942, the feed jobber 
was placed in a difficult position. At 
an emergency meeting called in Chicago 
1942, to protest the oil 


seed ruling (Amendment 61) it was de- 


in November, 


cided to use the facilities existing for 
Washington contracts, ie., the Grain & 
Feed National 
Many present at that meeting, not mem- 


Dealers Association. 
bers of the National, stated they would 
join. Some did, some did not. 


“Amendment 61 was changed as a 


result of committee meetings with the 
OPA, so that all of the 


priced existing contracts in soya could 


reasonably 
be completed as made. As an after- 
math of the meeting in Chicago the Na- 
National 


This commit- 


tional Association named a 
Feed Jobbers Committee. 
tee has held meetings in the 
Central West, and Washing- 
ton with OPA officials, to handle special 
problems of jobbers as these problems 


OPA 


operation and we believe real progress 


several 


several in 


arose. has shown a spirit of co- 
has been made. 

“In the ap- 
peared in some sections for a separate 


meantime sentiment has 


organization of jobbers. It is the unan- 
imous opinion of members of this Na- 
tional Feed Jobbers Committee meeting 
on Jan. 14, and the opinion of other 
jobbers whose opinions have been sought 
by us, that such a separate organization 
is impracticable and unwise. The pos- 
sible membership would be too small 
to carry weight in Washington. 

“We have these recommendations to 
make: (1) that all jobbers of feed in 
the entire country should be members 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Association. The cost is $25 per year, 
which is infinitesimal compared to serv- 
ices rendered. (2) The National Feed 
Jobbers Committee proposes that an 
open meeting be held in Chicago where a 
committee report can be made to the 
trade, and where all jobbers may give 
the committee their counsel and assist- 
ance.” 

Committee members attending the Chi- 
cago meeting were: Chairman E, F. La- 
Budde of Milwaukee, A, S. Macdonald 
of Boston, A. L. Stanchfield of Minne- 
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apolis, E. C. Dreyer of St. Louis, Carl 
Orsiner of Waterloo, Iowa, John Jouno 
Max F. Cohn of 


of Milwaukee, and 


Buffalo. 
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OKLAHOMA 
The 


tion of wheat and other small grains has 


CROPS IMPROVE IN 


Oxtanoma Crry, OKLA. condi- 
improved noticeably following a week of 
Melt- 


surface 


mild temperatures and sunshine. 


ing snows were absorbed and 
and subsoil moisture is adequate to in- 
improved 


Seedbed 


sure good root growth and 


prospects for grain pastures. 


preparation was retarded due to wet 


fields. 
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MORE RAISINS RELEASED 
FOR CIVILIAN PURPOSES 


West coast pack- 





Wasuineron, D C. 
ers have been authorized to make avail- 
civilians through the 


able for sale to 


regular trade channels an additional 
54,000,000 Ibs of raisins from their 1943 
production, the War Food Administra- 
tion has announced. 


The 


civilians because the present supply of 


new allocation is being made to 


raisins, due to record production in 


1943, will fill military, civilian and lend- 


lease requirements. The 1943 raisin 
| 

production is expected to be close to 

700,000,000 Ibs, the WEA. said. 


The raisins are a part of the supplies 
set aside 
This 


order requires that the entire 1943 pack 


which packers were required to 


under Food Distribution Order 16. 


of dried prunes, apples, apricots, pears, 


peaches, raisins and currants be set 


aside by packers for government use 


but it also provides for the release of 
quantities of these dried fruits for 
civilian consumption upon WFA authori 
zation. A total of 336,000,000 Ibs of 


raisins has now been released. 
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NATIONAL RETAIL BAKERS 
WAR CONFERENCE, MAY 22 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The board of directors 


of the Associated tetail Bakers of 
America has decided that a war con- 
ference this year is necessary and has 


scheduled a national meeting for May 

22-23 at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
The 

Research and Merchandising Department 


management committee of the 


of the association, of which Al Steffen- % 


Steffensen’s Park 


Ill., is chairman, will be in charge of the 


sen, Bakery, Ridge, 
conference. 

Charles W. Koch, Koch’s Bakery, St. 
Louis, Mo., has been elected president 
of the ARBA to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Jack Koenig, Jr., 
Bakery, who has 


Koenig’s Chicago, 


headed the organization since 1940. 
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FOOD SUBSIDY STALEMATE 
PREDICTED IN CONGRESS 


With a stalemate 
problem, 


Wasuinorton, D. C. 
in sight on the food subsidy 
the administration is reported to be mak- 
ing plans to carry on its present food 


program until November. It is pre- 
dicted that the Senate and the Howse 


will get together on a measure prohibit- 
ing price rollbacks, that the President 
will veto it 
sustained. 
It is expected that Congress will agree 
to continue the life of the Commodity 


and that the veto will be 


Credit Corp. and that the administra- 


tion will continue to draw on funds of 
that 


Finance Corp. to make subsidy payments 


agency and the Reconstruction 
until late next fall. 
The 


come 


subsidy question probably will 
this 
consideration of a bill by Senator Bank- 
head (D., Ala.) life of 
the CCC, expire 


Feb. 17. 


before the Senate week in 


to continue the 


which otherwise will 
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SOUTHERN BAKING DEMONSTRATIONS 
One hundred and ninety negro home 
New 


bread, biscuit 


economics teachers of the Orleans 
school system attended a 
and muffin baking demonstration given 
recently by Miss See Rice, Wheat Flour 
Institute representative, at the Booker 
T. Washington The 


Miss Rice gave the demonstration at the 


School. next day 
Rabuin Trade School for 40 teachers and 


workers in the trade school cafeterias. 
During the same week Miss Rice gave a 
Nazareth 


Louisville, Ky., for 46 student nurses. 


demonstration — at College, 
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BAKERS COURTESY CLUB OF 
PITTSBURGH HAS MEETING 


William Walsh, of 
Department of 





Prrrspurcu, Pa. 
the Pennsylvania Agri- 


culture, was the guest speaker at the 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Bakers Cour- 
Club, Jan. 24. Mr. Walsh 


high tribute to the 100 members of the 


tes) paid 
club, saving they had done an excellent 
J 
lems. Mr, 
the state were in good shape and pre- 
dicted 


meats, he 


th in assisting bakers with war prob- 
Walsh said cereal crops of 
no shortage. Canned goods and 
said, would be scarce, and 
bread must help fill the void. 

The 
engaged in 
to the 
the speaker. 

J. J. Mussman, 
Products Co., 
H. H. Walther 
president, and M. Moyer 
Willard Moore 


elected secretary-treasurer. 


new ruling classifying all those 
food 


war effort 


distribution as neces- 


sary was praised by 


Red 


elected 


Yeast & 
president. 
first 


second 


Star 

was 
was chosen vice 

vice 


president. FE, was re- 
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SOUTHERN BAKERS TO MEET 
AT AUGUSTA, GA., APRIL 17 


AtTLanta, Ga—The 1944 
of the Southern Bakers Association will 
be held at the Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, 
Ga., April 17-18, according to C. M. 
McMillan, secretary. 
ernors of the association met in Atlanta 
to hold a 
deference to the 


convention 


The board of gov- 
19 and decided con- 
this 
wishes of the members who so expressed 
President R. H. 
Jacobson, Augusta, Ga., reported to the 
board that $4,000 had been collected for 


on Jan. 


vention year, in 


themselves in a poll. 


the war increase emergency and travel 


fund. A record membership of 712 was 
reported by the secretary, C. M. Mc- 
Millan. 


LESS CIVILIANS’ 
SHORTENING 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—First quarter 
allocations of edible fats and oils to 
civilians for 1944 represent a reduc- 
tion of 244% from similar allotments 
in the last quarter of 1943, the War 
Food Administration has announced. 
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CCC DENIES CUTTING 
OF FEED WHEAT SALES 


Allocation Program to Direct Feed Wheat 
Into Deficit Areas, Not Cut Overall 
Sales, CCC Officials Declare 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Rumors that the 


government’s feed wheat program will 


be drastically curtailed are without 
truth, according to officials of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., who declare that 
prevailing wheat stocks and imports of 
Canadian grain are sufficient to take care 
of the volume of current business. 

The reports of curtailed sales appar- 
ently originated as a result of the re- 
cently announced allocation program for 
feed wheat, but this plan, CCC officials 
point out, is simply to direct feed sup 
plies to deficit areas, namely, the far 
west and the east, with less going into 


the producing areas. There is no in 


tention to cut the overall volume of 
sales, they say. 
Grain imported from Canada is re 


ported to be into the central 


going 
southeast. Argentina is also expected to 
furnish some supplies, but the amount, 


of course, will be restricted by the lim 


ited boat space available. Large scale 
purchases from that country are im 
possible, CCC officials emphasize, and 
they warned against unsubstantiated re 
ports of any large scale deals. About 
1,000,000 bus of Argentine wheat have 


arrived under current contracts and be 
cause of shipping conditions the CC¢ 
is being very cautious in further trans 


actions. 
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RALPH WARD ADDRESSES 
PRODUCTION MEN’S CLUB 


Yorx, N. Y.—The Metropolita: 
Men’s Club held its 


meeting and dinner on Jan. 17 





NEw 
Production anni 
versary 
Speaker was Ralph Ward, chairman o 
the board of the 
ciation, subject 
Ahead in 1944." It 


group's largest meetings, with nearly 10 


American Bakers Asso 
“What’ 


one of th 


whose was 


was 


present. 
A question and answer period durin 
which one side was pitted against th 


other under the guidance of Professo 


“Truortfalse,” added to the fun and ir 
terest. 
The Feb. 7 gathering will take t 


form of a Town Hall meeting when t! 
pro and con of various ingredients ar 


extenders will be discussed. 
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NEBRASKA WHEAT SHOW 
OPEN TO ALL FARMER 


Omaua, Nes—A Nebraska whe 
show open to all farmers will be he 


as a part of the organized agricultu 
meetings at the College of Agricultu 
Feb. 9-10. 
the Nebraska Crop Improvement Ass‘ 
Nebraska Grain In 
The contest 
open to any wheat grower in Nebrask 


The show is sponsored | 
ciation and the 
provement Association. 
and an entry will consist of one qua! 
of hard winter or spring wheat grow 
by the exhibitor in 1943. J. C. Swil 
bank, secretary of the Grain Improve 
ment Association, says the entries mus 
be received at the College of Agricultur 
by Feb. 8. The Pillsbury wheat trophy 
awarded annually, will go to the winning 
exhibitor with other cash awards. 
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ARBA CONFERENCE 
SET FOR MAY 22-23 


Meeting Will Take Place at Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago—Charles W. 


Koch, President 


The board of directors 
Retail 
\merica has decided that a war confer- 


Cuicaco, ILL, 
ff the Associated Bakers of 
nce this year is necessary in order to 
liscuss current activities and postwar 
ans. It will be held May 22-23 in the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, and the man- 
vement committee of the Research and 
Merchandising Department, of which Al 
Bakery, Park 
tidge, Ill, is chairman, will function 


steffensen, Steffensen’s 
the conference committee. 

Directors of the association met in 
President Jack 


<oenig, Jr., Koenig’s Bakery, Chicago, 


Hecawo, Jan. 25-26. 


10 has served since 1940, tendered his 
signation. Besides his duties as presi- 
ent, Mr. Koenig also has been serving 
i member of the Baking Industry 
\dvisory Committee. Decision to ac- 
pt the resignation was reached only 
fter it was found impossible to prevail 
on Mr. Koenig to continue. 
Charles W. Koch, Koch’s Bakery, St. 
uuis, was elected to fill the vacancy. 
ihn Benkert, Benkert’s Bakery, Long 
land City, N. Y., was elected first vice 
resident, and Al Wiehn, Wiehn’s Bak- 
y, Cleveland, second vice president. 


ce third vice president will be elected 
the coming conference. 

President Koch in accepting his duties 
d he realized fully the size of the 
sk he is undertaking. He appointed 
postwar planning committee and a 
ince committee, 

\t a luncheon, short addresses were 
clivered by F. J. Bergenthal, Brolite 
president of the Allied Trades of 
Baking Industry, and Paul Chapman, 
ipman & Smith Co., past pres:dent 
the National Bakers Supply House 


wiation, and his associate, John 


rrow, who serves as chairman of this 
wiation’s co-ordinating committee co- 
ARBA. Mr. Garrow 
mented on the sustaining member- 
drive of the Research and Mer- 
dising 


rating with 


Department, suggesting 


ges that might be helpful. He also 
issed the seriousness of the manpower 
tion as a result of selective service 
inds. Mr. Bergenthal said the al- 
trades will be glad to handle a ses- 
it the war conference as in other 
lliam A. Quinlan, ARBA’s general 
sel, attended the meeting. He re- 
d on Washington activities and 
comments and suggestions. 
e directors commended members of 
nanagement committee and its chair- 
\l Steffensen, as well as Secretary 





Frank G. Jungewaelter and his assist- 
Gertrude J. Schurr, for their 
a ices, 
————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR STOCKS TAXED 
Compensatory taxes have been fixed 
in Algeria on wheat, barley, flour and 
setnolina held in stock on June 30, 1943, 
by an order of Aug. 18, published in 


the Journal Officiel of Algeria on Aug. 
20, 1943. These taxes are as follows in 
franes per 100 kilograms: hard or soft 
Wheat of the 1942 harvest held by stor- 
age organizations, 45; hard wheat of any 
origin held by industries, 51; barley of 
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the 1942 harvest held by storage organi- 
zations, 41; flour: imported, 52; local, of 
hard wheat 68.90, of soft wheat 16, 
mixed 34, and semolina of hard wheat, 
“Consumption” type, 68.85, and “Pastes” 
type, 75.45. Similar taxes were fixed by 
another order of Aug. 18, 1943, on stocks 
held by millers and other holders except 


storage organizations on Aug. 22, 1943. 
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W. G. CATRON, JR., MANAGES 
RUSSELL-MILLER ELEVATOR 


W. G. Catron, Jr., 
has been made manager of the St. Jo- 





Kansas Crry, Mo. 


seph office and elevator operations of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
operates the Burlington elevator there, 
a 1,000,000-bu house. Mr. Catron will 
purchase the hard 


The company 


winter wheat for 
the company and also merchandise grain. 
He joined Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
Alton, IIL, in 1939 after spending several 
The Stan- 
ard-Tilton company was purchased by 
the Russell-Miller company in 1941. Mr. 
Catron will now consolidate the grain 


years with Norris Grain Co. 


buying operations he performed in Alton 
with his new duties in St, Joseph. 
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HISTORY OF FEDERAL CROP 
INSURANCE GIVEN IN REPORT 


Wasuineron, D. C, 





Insured wheat 
producers received a total of 62,470,873 
bus of wheat in settlement of losses 
during the first four years of federal 


crop insurance, the War Food Adminis- 


tration said in the 1943 annual report 
of the Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 
Final figures on the amount of wheat 
turned over to producers during 1943 
have not been tabulated as yet, but a 
breakdown for preceding years shows 
that nearly twice as much grain was 
delivered on losses in 1940 as compared 
with 1942. During 1942 only 10,570,880 
bus were returned, while in 1940, 22,- 
Settlements 
in 1939 and 1941 involved 10,163,899 bus 


ind 18,837,078 bus, respectively. 


899,016 bus were covered. 


No provision for continuing the use 
of agricultural appropriations for fed- 
eral insurance On wheat planted after 


July, 1943, has been provided. 
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FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
DISCUSS SUBSIDY PROGRAM 


Kansas Crry, Mo. 





Discussion of the 
flour subsidy and the mechanics of 
using it was the main topic of business 
at a meeting of the Flour Mill <Ac- 
counting 


Jan. 26. 


Association in Kansas City 

\. E. Etherington, of Defense Sup- 
plies Corp., answered questions on pro- 
cedure of computation of the subs‘dy. 
\bout 20 mill accountants were present. 

Officers for the next year are: 
dent, J. W. 
bee Milling Co; first vice president, Rex 
Payne, Consolidated Flour Mills Co; sec- 


ond vice president, H, W. 


presi- 
Stewart, Commander-Lara- 


Goudy, Dobry 
Flour Mills, Inc; secretary, S. O. Cowley, 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., and assistant 


secretary, Roy Lewis, Kansas Milling Co. 





Carlton D. McKenzie Nominated 
to Head Millers’ Federation 


Carlton D. MeKenzie, of 


Mich., has been chosen by the nominat- 


Quincy, 


ing committee as candidate for presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federation. 
The announcement was issued by the 
Chicago office of the federation, follow- 
ing receipt of word from the nominat- 
ing committee that Mr. McKenzie had 
agreed to accept the nomination. 

Mr. McKenzie is president of the Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co. and has been active 
in federation affairs for many years. 
He is a member of the board of direc- 
tors and of the executive committee of 
the board, and is also a member of the 
finance committee of the federation. He 
has served in the past on several other 
committees and at one time was chair- 
man of the small mills committee of the 
federation. In addition, he is a mem- 
ber of the wheat flour milling advisory 
committee of the War Food Administra- 
tion, and last year served as OPA con- 
sultant in the preparation of the pan- 
cake flour mix ceiling order. He is also 
a past president of the Michigan Millers 
Association. 

While any 10 members may nominate 
any other candidate in opposition to the 
official nominee, federation spokesmen 
point out, no such nomination has ever 
been made in the history of the organi- 
zation. If elected, as this precedent 
would appear to indicate, Mr. McKenzie 
will take office at the time of the fed- 
eration convention on May 38-5. The 





Carlton D. McKenzie 


incumbent, Willis C. Helm, will con- 
tinue in office until convention time. 
Mr. McKenzie has been engaged in the 
milling business ever since he gradu- 
ated from the engineering school of the 
University of Michigan except for serv- 
ing in the U. S. Navy during the first 
World War. The McKenzie Milling Co. 
was established by his father and now 
consists of a 250-bbl flour mill and a 
600-bbl buckwheat flour mill. It is re- 
garded as one of the outstanding small 
milling companies in the United States. 
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VICTORIES INCREASE 
FOOD REQUIREMENTS 


M. Lee Marshall Tells Wholesale Grocers 
Association 1944 Food Supplies 
Will Be Like 1943 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Announcing that “vie- 
tories” on the military front are likely 
to increase rather than diminish the 
pressure on our national food supply, M. 
Lee Marshall, newly appointed director 
of the Office of Distribution, War Food 
\dministration, assured members of the 
National American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, meeting at the Drake Ho- 
tel Jan. 24, that 
“food supplies will, in quantity and nu- 


American civilians’ 


tritive value, be not unlike those avail- 
able in 1943.” 

Mr. Marshall, who is on leave of ab- 
sence as chairman of the board of the 
Continental Baking Co., assured the food 
dealers that the same practical methods, 
the same policies that apply to the legiti- 
mate operations of successful business 
are being applied to the administration 
of the food distribution problem, “By 


’ 


the application of these principles,’ he 


stated, “a just and reasonable solution 
of this problem can be worked out.” 

Under present plans, the American 
food supply for 1944, the result of the 
largest farm production in our history, 
will be allocated on the basis of 14 to 
15% for our armed forces, approxi- 
mately 75% for American civilians, and 
10 to 11% for our allies. This distri- 
bution will make available food sup- 
plies for civilians on approximately the 
same basis as 1943, he stated. 

Mr. Marshall emphasized in his speech 
that requirements of our military serv- 
ice will be met in full. “If the army 
needs 200,000 tons of beef, they get it,” 
he stated. “But a very important part 
of the responsibility of the governmental 
food distribution agency is to civilians. 
Civilian food supply is not based on 
what is left after other claimants have 
received their share, but is allocated 
after a realistic and practical job of 
determining, commodity by commodity, 
what the civilian needs are.” 

“The government must rely on the 
whole effort of the entire economy in 
carrying out the war job. In a sense 
everyone is drafted. There are no un- 
essential people because everyone has 
We work with industry, 
we work with agriculture. It is their 
effort that results in the production and 
distribution of food. 


a job to do. 


We depend upon 
the complete co-operation of producers 
and distributors to get the job done,” 
Mr. Marshall stated. 
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PRICE REDUCTION MADE 
IN ENRICHMENT VITAMINS 


Another reduction in the price of vita- 





min enriching ingredients has been made 
by manufacturers. 

Merck & Co., Inec., Rahway, N. J., 
announced on Jan. 29 that the new price 
of thiamine hydrochloride is $200 per 
kilo of 2.2 lbs in 100-gram bottles or 
larger. 

The riboflavin price was reduced to 
$280 per kilo in 100-gram_ bottles or 
larger. 

The niacin price was reduced to $7 
per kilo in 50-kilo drums, with prices 
ranging upward for smaller sizes, 
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MILLERS LOOK FOR BUSINESS 


REVIVAL UNDER NEW SUBSIDY 


<> 


Flour 


Sales Show Considerable Improvement 


on First 


Day— 


Subsidy Less Favorable Than January Basis 


for Many Hard Wheat Millers 


With January flour business ending on 


a low note, millers are looking forward 


revival of business under the new 
rates that 


Sales showed consid- 


to a 


February subsidy became ef- 


fective this week. 


erable improvement on the first day, 


although reports 





were not complete 


Sales 
About the 


Same 







enough to indicate 
whether last month’s 
huge total of early 
purchases would be 


millers of hard 


For 


equalled. many 
wheat the new subsidy is less favorable 
than the January basis, and their mar- 
gins at the ceiling will be less. 

The lull in flour buying which set in 
at the Minneapolis market a couple of 


Feb. 1 


the trade seemed to come to life again. 


weeks ago continued until when 
Millers report that the interest is gen- 


eral, with both large and small buyers 


represented. On account of the scarcity 
of low protein wheat, buyers fear diffi- 
culty may be experienced later in secur 
ing certain grades of flour, and so they 
are attempting to build up their stocks 
This 


further complicated by the 


against future needs. situation is 
increasing 
scarcity of boxcars. 

Cuban buyers are in the market right 
along for small lots Export permits 
little easier to obtain, but at no 
that the 


They have 


are a 
time has ship space been all 


millers would like to see it. 


been able to supply buyers’ minimum 
requirements only. 

New bookings by spring wheat com 
panies for the week ending Jan. 29 
were only around 45% of capacity com- 


] 
pared with 50% in the preceding seven- 
day period and 68% a 

Sales by 


year ago. 
mills in the Southwest 
reached only 26% of capacity last week, 


compared with 29% the previous week 


and 47% in the similar period a year 
earlier. Buyers have begun to book mod- 
estly as millers started out on another 


booking period on the first of the month. 
However, millers are not too eager to 
put more on their books, and it is be- 
lieved that 
the first of last 


about unchanged. 


saies will not be as large as 


month. Clears are 
Family business has 
improved. The running time is excellent. 

Buffalo light to 


good, with mills waiting for the Febru 


millers report sales 


ary subsidy rates. Directions continue 


very strong with pressure from buying 
interests to secure new supplies to tide 


over the present strong demand from 


consumer interests. Productive facilities 
are crowded, and grinding is almost at 
top levels. clears are 


Spring strong 


and firm. The problem for the imme- 
diate future appears to be production. 
Lend-lease provides a constant platform 
for high grinding operations. 
Other report 
sparse, with only very occasional limited 
business. 


eastern markets sales 
Fill-ins of outgoing contracts 
Con- 


ditions at terminals show no improve- 


constitute the bulk of the business. 


ment, and the handicap from this con- 
gestion is still serious. 

Business at Chicago is at a standstill, 
with only small scattered car lot buying. 


Buyers are not interested in adding to 


their holdings. Shipping directions are 


good. Family demand continues quiet, 


directions only fair. 

Millers in the central and southeastern 
states report the sale of flour at more 
or less of a stop, but it may be resumed 
when the February subsidy is put into 
However, no considerable in- 
soft 


operation. 
wheat 


crease is expected in the 
movement because wheat simply isn’t 
there. 

New bookings in the Pacific North- 


west are slow, as flour mills have their 
capacity sold up as far as they can go 


The 


February subsidy is allowing some mills 


under the subsidy. release of the 


to go out and offer some excess capac- 


ity, although this is very limited. 
PRODUCTION 


Flour production showed an increase 
as compared with the 
The total output of the 
mills reporting to Tie Norriwestern 


sacks 


of 96,000 


previous week. 


Mitier, accounting for 73% of the na- 


tion’s output of flour, amounted to 


3,738,876 sacks, compared with 3,643,060 
sacks in the preceding week. In_ the 


similar period a year when the 


ago, 
mills reporting accounted for 64% of the 
total, the figure was 3,421,534 sacks, two 


vears ago it was 2,891,505 and three 


vears ago 2,612,426. Production rose in 


all sections reporting except the South- 


west. The Northwest reported an_ in- 
crease of 48,000 sacks, Buffalo 39,000 
sacks, the Pacific Northwest 38,000 


and the central and southeastern 


S icks 


states 5,000 sacks. Production in the 


Southwest was off 33,000 sacks. 
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Proper Handling 
of Fats Listed 
on Frying Chart 


A frying chart, listing 10 rules for 
the proper handling of fats, has been 
£ Oi. 


should be 


prepared by Lever Bros. Cam- 
Mass. This 


particularly helpful to new bakery work- 


bridge, chart 
ers and, when hung up by a doughnut 


machine or kettle, it is a reminder of 


what to do to get the most out of 


frying fats. 
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HEAVY DEMAND CONTINUES 
FOR LIGHTWEIGHT BURLAPS 
New York, N.Y. 


for lightweight burlaps for bag manu- 








Heavy demand 
continues and 
Central 
chiefly for this grade. 


facture requisitions put 


through the Burlap Office are 
this 


although 


However, 


construction is scarcest, and 
arrivals are fair they are still short of 
expectations based on government pur- 
WPB quotas 30% of 


this quality is allowed and other types 


chases. Under 
are offered more freely. 
A rumor in the textile trade that army 


engineers would release some of the 


50,000,000 yards of burlap which they 





have for camouflage, developed no con- 
firmation, to the great disappointment 
of manufacturers. 

Deliveries of cotton goods against pre- 
vious contracts are being made ade- 
quately, but materials for new commit- 
ments. are growing more scarce. Scat- 
tered sales to the bag trade are current- 
ly made in small amounts and the trade 
does not anticipate free offerings. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a 


year ago. The Bemis composite 


figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 


ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Caleutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 17.62 as compared with 


16.88 a year ago. 
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WILLIAM A. BAKER JOINS 
RUSSELL MILLING CO. STAFF 

William A. Baker, 

Mills Co., 

Kansas City, has joined Russell (Kan- 








Kansas Crry, Mo.- 


formerly of Larabee Flour 


sas) Milling Co., it has been announced 


by M. B. MeVeigh, president of the 


company. Mr. Baker, who was with 
the Larabee company for 13 years, prin- 
cipally in the sales department, will 
handle local sales and also work on 
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business in other territories. He moved 


to Russell Feb. 1. 
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CROP CONDITIONS GOOD IN OREGON 








PortLanp, OreGon.—Crop conditions 


in Oregon are considered good, although 
a lack of snowfall in the interior causes 
Snows 


some apprehension, Intermittent 


have vanished within a day. Interior 


grain men report that soil moisture con 
There 


cold, drying winds 


ditions are good in most sections. 


have not been any 
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B. T. ERWIN RESIGNS FROM 
PERCY KENT BAG CO. 


Mo.—B. T. 


signed last week from the Percy 


Kansas Crry, Erwin re 
Kent 
Bag Co,, Kansas City. Mr. Erwin was 
in the bag business in Houston, Texas, 
before joining the Kent company. His 
plans for the future have not been an 
nounced, 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TOMISKA RESIGNS WPB POST 
(Special) —E. F 
Tomiska has resigned as head of the 
War Board Divi 
sion, and returned to his post with the 
Western Electric Co. 

of the Department of 


succeeded Mr. 








E. F. 
Wasuinetron, D. C. 
Production Container 
Edward Detgen 
Commerce, ha 
Tomiska. He was pre 
viously with the cork and asbestos divi 
sion of the WPB. 
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FEEDSTUFFS SITUATION SHOWS 
MODERATE IMPROVEMENT 


—p>—— 


Prices Remain at Maximum Levels, but Less Tension Noted Than 
Any Time During Current Feed Season—Corn 
Marketings Show Further Gradual Increases 


While 
remain at 


prices of all the important 


feeds maximum levels, the 


general situation shows less tension than 


at any time during the current feeding 
season. Corn marketings show further 


gradual increases, so that grinders and 


mixed feed manu- 


facturers have be- 


come fairly well 
supplied with this 
important feed in- 
gredient. The call 


some of the 


therefore for 


other by- 
product feeds is becoming less urgent. 
Then, too, continued mild weather is a 
help. Throughout the Southwest feed- 
ing area, livestock have been turned to 
grain pastures and stubble fields, all of 
which helps to stretch commercial feed 
With prices of all important 
feeds at maximum levels, the index re- 


supplies. 


mains unchanged at 192.3 compared with 
171.6 for the corresponding week last 
year. 1943, 
172.8 compared with 192.3 for January, 
1944, 


The January, index was 


WHEAT FEEDS 

Millfeed output at Buffalo, the North- 
west and the Southwest was stepped up 
somewhat last week, with total produc- 
tion amounting to 59,558 tons, compared 
with 58,605 in the previous period and 
56,942 in the comparable week a year 
ago, according to figures compiled by 
Crop year 
production to date amounts to 1,680,633 
tons, compared with 1,491,135. Complete 
table 
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details are shown in the on the 
opposite page. 
Capacity production continues at Min- 


neapolis and the Northwest and a large 





output serves to more nearly balan 
supplies with current requirements. Th 
should not be taken to mean that offe 
ings were plentiful because distribut 
and the large mixed feed manufacture 
millfeeds far 


continue to want wheat 


excess of the liberal output. These fee 


are attractively priced compared wi 
feedstuffs 
willing to steadily absorb huge tonnage 

The 


change in the wheat feed situation ther 


all other and handlers a 


Chicago market reports litt 
Demand for all types continues in e 
cess Of available supplies despite lar 
there are pra 
tically no offerings upon the open ma 
ket. At Kansas City the general fe 
stuffs situation appears moderately ii 
proved. A less urgent 
mand has resulted from liberal mark« 


flour production and 


somewhat 


ings of corn and continuation of m« 


erately open weather with unusua 
high temperatures. Slightly larg 


amounts of bran, shorts and middlir 
are finding their way into the car 
market, mostly for immediate shipme! 
The situation, however, did not improve 
to the point of fully relieving the per- 
sistent demand and prices remain tig! 
ly fixed at ceiling levels. 

The wheat feed situation at Buffa 
and eastern markets remains strong 
and unchanged. Production is hea 
and allocations are larger than in ar) 
recent previous weeks. Buffalo mi 
are operating at 90% of capacity. 

Demand is excellent in Canadian ma 
kets, with mills unable to keep up with 
the orders. Exports are about negli 
gible because of the scarcity of ‘supplies 

Although open market offerings of oi! 
seed meals continue nonexistent, allo- 
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cations on the 1944 linseed meal distri- 
bution program take place in moderate 
fashion. The program, however, was 
slow in getting under way since consid- 
erable tonnage had previously been 
booked by crushers for January and 
February shipments. Jobbers, distribu- 
tors and mixed feed manufacturers are 
il anxiously awaiting deliveries on their 
944 allotments. Practically no offerings 
f soybean meal are heard of in the 
Minneapolis trade area but here, too, 


cattered applications are being made 


a — —— 





on the 1944 distribution program, 
Demand for 


feeds 
though somewhat less active is holding 


ground grain 


pretty well up to grinding capacity. 
While offerings of ground barley are 
still restricted because of inability of 
grinders to secure feed barley on the 
open market, offerings of ground oats 
and ground rye are fully equal to the 
inquiry. Ground oats are quoted at 
$60, ground barley at $59, and ground 
rye at $53, all per ton, f.o.b. Minne- 


apolis, sacked, car lots. 


Subsidy Announcement Boosts 
Wheat Prices Slightly 


Effect of Subsidy Increase Somewhat Softened by 
Reports of Widespread Rains in Winter Wheat Belt 


Wheat prices are slightly higher than 
veek ago as a result of the increase 
flour rates for 
mwever, the effect of that 


nt was somewhat offset by widespread 


subsidy February. 


announce- 
much of the winter 
belt, 


an unusually 


is throughout 


wheat ending 






long 







Prices 
a Little 
Up 


and severe period of 
drouth. Reports in- 
dicate that the mois- 
ture has added mil 
s of bushels to potential winter wheat 
ispects, and should encourage — in- 
ised marketings of wheat. 

outlook at 
While 


south- 


The all-over winter wheat 
time is difficult to appraise. 


ent 


rains and snows in the 
stern part of the belt have been help- 

continued dryness in the eastern, 
th central and northwestern portions 
the belt is causing more or less con- 
1. Much loss is definitely certain in 
ts of the great plains 
Nebraska. In_ the 


ion of the country 


area, particu- 
north central 
the ground this 
ter has been mostly bare and dry 


numerous cracks and some dust 
ing. In Kansas under the influence 
cent prevailing warmth, wheat fields 
showing some green, and stands 
ted in dry soil in the southwestern 
of the state are now germinating. 


ghter supplies coming to the Kansas 


market and continued fair demand 


i mills drove all grades of hard 
er wheat up to 15.5% protein to 
Wheat of 12 to 12.50% 


ein would carry all the extra “ji 


levels. 
ge” 
ed, it is in such great demand, while 
| protein is just at the ceiling with 
mark-up and no real activity in 
Ing. 
ck of cars is impeding the move- 
of wheat to some extent, but the 
sition of the country to hold the 
grin may be seen in current small offer- 
from the country. 
ie protein 


} 


average on 898 cars of 
tested at Kansas City during the 
p week was 13.38% as compared with 
1,311 cars in the previous 
week and 13.04% on 1,021 
ig No. 2 hard winter 12% protein 
was quoted at $1.62@1.6314, 13% protein 
51.641.651,, and 15% 


L681 bu. 


13.57% on 


cars a year 


protein $1.67@ 
No. 2 red winter held firmly 
‘t ceiling of $1.667, bu. 

The worst car shortage in years is 
threatening to blanket terminal and 
Country shipping points, a report from 
Hutchinson, Kansas, states, Its effect 
has been felt keenly in the past week 
and no signs of abatement are in evi- 





dence. Movement from line elevators 


has contracted and no small number of 
deals in the Hutchinson cash market 
failed 


could be 


have because no delivery time 


guaranteed. D. B. Frazee, 
manager of the Security Elevator Co., 


estimated 5,000,000 bus of wheat await 
loading out in Hutchinson. 

As the season advances the question 
of wheat supplies between now and the 
idvent of new crop is beginning to re- 
attention in ‘Texas 
markets. At the end of 


ceive more and more 
January by 
far the greater part of wheat that was 
in the loan, stored in terminal and sub- 
terminal elevators, had been taken out 
of the loan and had gone into commer- 
cial channels. It is estimated that not 
over 15% of such loan wheat remains 
unliquidated, in some elevators not over 
10%. How 


farms, either 


much wheat remains on 


under loan or otherwise, 
is uncertain. Offerings from any source 


have become pretty light, and the mills 


are missing no opportunities to make 


purchases; it is generally realized that 


before the new crop, with every prob 
thility that the mills will be operating 
at full months to 

supplies will have to come from Kansas 
Wheat 


celing 


capacity for come, 
City or other outside territory 
at Fort 


plus all the legitimate handling charges, 


Worth is bringing the 
and full protein premiums at least up 
to 14%, and at that will cost less than 
it will when it becomes necessary to go 
bevond this territory for supplies. 

Minne- 


apolis are holding up remarkably well 


Although receipts of wheat at 
for this season of the year—2,195 cars 


last week—cash offerings of high pro 


teins on the trading floor are compara- 


tively light, with the result that pre- 
miums have again strengthened. A week 


ago, high proteins were off 1@114c from 
ceilings. No. 1 heavy dark northern 
and No. 1 dark northern spring, testing 
12% protein, still command ceilings, or 
$1.64% and $1.637,, respectively. Trade 
now bidding 2c premium over these bases 
for 13% protein, 4c over for 14%, 7@8ec 
over for 15%, and 11@12c over for 16%. 

The grain trade of the Pacific North- 
west is operating under more and more 
difficulties. Wheat of the type sought 
by mills and eastern trade is getting 
more difficult to obtain, as farmers are 
not letting go of their limited supplies. 
Soft white wheats are rapidly disap- 
pearing, and the trade indicates that 
middle western buyers will have to get 
into the market for hard winters if they 
want to get much out of the Pacific 


Northwest territory. Some sections of 
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Previou Jan, 380 Jan, 31 Feb. 1, 
Jar »9, 1944 weel 1943 194 1941 
Northwest : 859. 609 812,102 $07,936 726,315 559,717 
Southwest 1,357,529 1,390,195 1,29 ( 1,095,943 975,964 
Buffalo ‘ 121.622 i8$3,055 500.641 i238,909 106,990 
Central and Southeast +t587,548 582,809 534,255 389,39 393,697 
North Pacific Coast ..... ae 112,568 74,899 142 240,945 276,058 
Total ; 3,738,871 }.643,060 $,421,534 891,505 2,612,426 
Percentage of total 1 S. output 7 73 64 64 64 
Partly estimated Ine plete 
Crop-year flour production 
Percentage of activity July 1 to—— 
Jan. 29 Previou Jat 0 Jan 1 Feb, 1 29 Jan, 30 
1944 weel 194 1942 1941 4 1943 
N thwest S5 su 77 7 0 524 20,579,501 
Southy t 9S 10 92 79 79 34,063,904 
Buffalo 90 84 8 70 1 1 S417 12,616, 
Central hd Ss. I is if su 7 S 1 13,656, 
N. Pacific Coast 100 91 86 HI 67 10,036,036 7,696,3 
Total 91 89 8 7 1 13,87 $8,613,052 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St Paul, North Dakota 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and lowa 
Jan, 2 9 814,380 $12,325 100 Weekly Flour Pet. ac 
Previous week -» $14,380 856,87 10 capacity output tivity 
Year ayo 814.280 765,129 94 29 693.546 9 S96 76 
Two years ago $14,380 658,838 s1 viou wer 693,54 1,038 72 
I ‘ ear average .. . ‘ 78 “ren T38.822 173.046 64 
Ten-year average .. ‘ 6S veal 1 738 ? { 1) 9 
Kansas City Five-year avera 7 
- rea ir \ a 
Jan 3-29 352,800 329,13 93 
Previou week 2,800 91 Production or urrent ‘ va partly 
Year ago - 152.800 98 ‘ imated 
hp See a shad 262,761 ob Minneapolis 
Te ! eek P me 7 Ja 3-29 319,284 329,713 103 
re ( ee} 319.28 4 O89 97 
Wichita ee, aoe A? eee 34'800 95 
Jar 9 111,132 113,910 103. Two years a 1. 11283 82 
Previous week 111,132 110,135 99 Five-vear averawe 1 
Year ago 111,132 86,715 78 Ten-year average ‘ 0 
Tw year ’ 111,132 92,214 83 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Jan 9 109.95¢ 102,129 93 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previou week 109.956 101.718 92 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Year 109.956 99,897 91 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two )y 109,956 $2,130 7 Weekly Flour Pet. ac 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output tivity 
Jan. 23-29 752,112 ST,548 78 
Principal mills on the North Pacifie Coast: Previ wee] *TH2.284 2 S09 7 
Seattle and Tacoma District Year ago .. 667,929 534,255 so 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Two rs a 38,3 9.29 2 
capacity output _ tivity I year WS 
Jan 9 69,100 257.748 OG ren ( 
Pr ou weel 169,100 31,241 S( Current wee partl estimated 
Year ago 21,088 175,518 34 Including mills not previously reporting 
Two year igo 256,368 152,312 59 
Five-year ay 72 BUFFALO 
Ten-year iN age ee 65 : 
J 2 Weekly Flour Pet. ac 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
Jan, 25-29 143,200 154,820 108 Jan. 23-29 77,416 521,622 90 
Previous week - 148,200 143,658 100 Previou wee ,416 Sy 055 S4 
Year ago - 143,472 106, 1 74 Year ago ,41¢ 500,641 XO 
Two years ago 146,216 $8,633 62 Two year a 138,909 il 
Five-year avera 79 Five-year average 76 
Ten-year averag 72 Ten-year average 74 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansus 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

——Southwest 


P ow Northwest r—— Buffalo 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


-—-—Combined 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 





production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Jan. 23-29 32,520 942,758 17,058 156,884 9,980 280,991 59,558 1,680,638 
Previous weel 102 15,961 9,242 
Two weeks ago 3 15,874 9 
1943 ai 827,536 16,487 119,535 9 1,491,138 
OSS wast venees 756,702 14,367 386,482 7 1,374,422 
1941 702,810 10,871 345,810 7 1,274,880 
1940 bie waa Gur 715,15¢ 10,642 ,803 1 1,303,981 
Five-yr. average 788,992 15,885 303 7 1,425,010 








the interior report only 15% of the wheat turn is placed at approximately 


000,000 bus. 


100,- 


remaining, and that includes all types 


of wheat, In Europe excessive rains in some sec- 


Wheat is selling at ceiling levels at tions with unusually mild weather is 


most interior points, although prices are causing rank growth while in southern 
Europe additional moisture 
helpful. In the Balkans 


weather has resulted in a 


below in some of the Oregon River would be 


counties, where transits are not so good. winter 
considerable 
seeding and 
good acreages are reported to fall grains. 
Roumania reports the 1943 wheat crop 
somewhat below previous estimates but 
supplies are believed to be sufficient for 
home needs. 


open 
Eastern Oregon and Washington, as well 
as northern Idaho sections, report prices increase in plowing and 
at ceiling levels. 

The official estimate of Argentina 
places the 1943 wheat production at 
260,854,000 bus and flaxseed at 66,732,000 


bus. The Australian final wheat out- 
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FUTURE INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENTS 
STUDIED AT POTOMAC CONFERENCE 


Thinking Turned to Postwar Lines at Annual Meeting of Associa- 
tion in Baltimore Jan. 23—Prepare for Changes, Key- 
note of Speakers—Officers Re-elected 


By Lillian Barnes Orr 


Of Tue 


Mp. 


of bakers were disregarded at the 28th 


BALTIMORE, Customary problems 


annual convention of the Potomac States 


Bakers Association at Baltimore, Jan. 


23. Instead a futurama of the industry 


one of the largest 


was presented to 

groups ever assembled by the associa- 
tion. While actually no specific blue- 
prints could be laid out, provocative 


questions and suggestions were given as 
guides in postwar planning, and speak- 
ers used their past experience to pre- 
sent their ideas on possible future poli- 
cies and regulations. As outlined by 
Emory Rice, presiding chairman, who 
introduced mer- 


chandise, good labor relations and such 


the speakers, quality 


things were taken for granted, while 


future security, freedom of enterprise 
and similar questions were given first 
place. 

What the meeting stood for was well 
summarized in a_ series of questions 
with which C. W. 


Modern Packaging, closed his talk on 


Browne, editor of 


basic principles that may be a guide ip 


packaging problems in the next two 


years. He said (the thoughts may be 
applied to all phases of bakery opera- 
tions): 


“Ask yourselves these vital questions: 


first, what basic changes have taken 
place in my products that I want to 
retain or which I want to recon- 


Second, what basic changes will 
appear in Third, 
what changes must I know about in the 


vert? 
consumer desires? 
merchandising set-up and what changes 
must be made in my packages in adap- 
tation of merchandising changes? 
Fourth, what packaging materials have 
I already substituted in place of scarce 
materials that I may want to retain, or 
drop, depending on future availability, 
performance, economic convenience, Com- 
petition and shipping? 

“Also, what new packaging materials 
and methods have been developed and 
what reconversions of 
should I 


launch them for some time? 


present designs 
plan now, even if I cannot 
And final- 
ly, have I someone in my organization 
on whom I can rely for accurate an- 
swers to these questions to prepare a 


program to fit my situation as it will 
be?” 

The speaker also urged bakers to 
watch mushroom areas when war con- 


tracts are canceled and be ready for 


their disintegration, along with age 
changes in population due to returning 
service men, occupational changes, al- 
terations in buying habits and the in- 
numerical 


creased predominance — of 


women in purchasing power. 


WAR PATTERN SETTLED 

Ralph D. Ward, with a background 
of Washington experience as chairman 
of the board, Bakers 


ciation, did not anticipate many addi- 


American Asso- 


tional changes in government regula- 
tions. He foresaw, within the next few 
months, the possibilities of smaller stocks 


of sugar, paper and milk. Public de- 
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mand for high nutritional standards will 
continue, he said, until, when the war is 
return to 


better 


over, there will be a prewar 


quality, plus enrichment, pack- 


aging and distribution. 
MORE MACHINERY 
T. R. Stevens, bakery research engi- 
neer for the American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co. New York, told bakers that 
regulations now permit manufacturers 


to produce more bakery machinery but 
that 


tions for new machinery at a 


the industry is not filing applica- 


rate suf- 


ficient to use all the manufacturing 


facilities allowed. He urged bakers to 


review their needs and file applications 


of requirements. He described the prog- 


ress in bakery methods and machines, 


illustrated with slides from ancient 


EKevptian hand workers to the stream- 
models of 1945. 


lined machine 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES CO-OPERATI 
Daniel P. Woolley, OPA administrator 
for Region No. 2, cited the improvement 
in business relations and personnel that 
that 


rected by Chester Bowles and told how 


has come within agency since di- 
it operates to aid the baking industry. 

Russell W. Varney, director of indus- 
try services for the Fleischmann Division 
of Standard 


laborator for the U. 


col- 
Ad- 


touring 


Inc., and a 
S. War Food 
currently 


Brands, 
ministration, who is 


the country to explain to advertisers 


how they can co-operate with the WFA 


in its “Food Fights for 


Freedom” pro- 
gram, impressed on the audience the 
immense importance of tying in. with 
this educational drive to correct mis- 


conceptions on food policies and activi- 
ties and to promote the four primary 
objectives of the campaign, “Produce, 
conserve, share and play square.” 
OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


A eulogy and silent tribute was paid 
by P. August 


sociation, to the 


Grill, counsel for the as- 


members who have 
passed away during the year. 

Officers and directors were re-elected, 
J. Arthur Nolde as president, A. L. 
Hudson, Paul G. Sayre, Philip J. Haus- 


and L. E. 


Lewis G. Graeves, representing 


wald Duncan as vice presi- 
dents. 
Washington, D. C., was added as a vice 
Anton Hagel 
treasurer and Emmet Gary as secretary. 
Directors are Park O. 
C. Phillips, Wilson R. Caskey, Guy N. 
Charles J. Beck, Charles R. 
Welton and Lewis G. Graeves. 


president. continues as 


Beaver, Clinton 
Belcher, 


Louis A. Schillinger, Standard Brands, 
Inc., officially general program chairman 
and actually general supervisor of the 
entire convention, spoke briefly in ac- 
knowledgment of the thanks of the as- 
sociation. 

PATRIOTIC MOTIF 
States 
gathering can be made without mention 
At the Sunday night 
supper -party, nearly 350-were served 
and registration at the business meet- 


No report on any Potomac 


of the social side. 


ings exceeded 275. Contributing to the 
were C. H. Bollinger and 
Adolph Jahn, “Emcees” at the lunch- 
and William E. Maier, president 


of the Pennsylvania Bakers Association, 


entertainment 


, 


eon, 


whose trained voice gave much pleasure. 

Probably the most impressive opening 
ever given a bakers’ convention, an in- 
terpretation of the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” was presented by Arthur P. Sewell, 
Star-Spangled 
Flag House Association, 


curator of the Banner 
This inspiring 
and dramatic 
birth of the 
vividness and reality to the words of 
Francis Scott Key that lifted them from 
stereotyped phrases into a vital prayer, 


pageant depicting the 


national anthem gave a 


triumph and benediction as the audience 
joined in singing the final stanza. 
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WAREHOUSE FIRE DESTROYS FEED 

Wis.—A warehouse 
Central Seed 
Waupaca, was destroyed by fire 


WaAvPaca, large 


owned by the Wisconsin 
Co., 
along with large quantities of feed, seed 
and other farm products stored there. 
The 
through the 40x70-foot steel frame struc- 


fire, of unknown origin, swept 
ture, Jan, 21, also destroying the feed 
grinding machinery in the building. <A 
railway car loaded with feed was moved 


to safety. Firemen were called back the 


following day to put out flames which 
broke through the sacks of feed and 
Oe 
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seed not destroyed the previous day. 
Loss is estimated at $23,000 by J. H. 
Smith, president. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—The Bakers Club’s 
luncheon and annual meeting, Jan. 26, 
talk 
by a member, Capt. G. Warren Wheeler, 


was honored with an interesting 
of the army air corps, president of Bak- 
ers Review. Capt. Wheeler told of some 
of his war experiences in North Africa 
and it was a pleasure to all to see him 
safely home again. 

Ralph D. Ward, chairman of the audit 
and finance committee, submitted a re- 


port which showed the club to be in 
excellent financial condition. 


Frank X. 


the nominating 


Ragan, vice chairman of 
committee, in the ab 
sence of the chairman, presented the 
1944 R. Lud 
low president, E, B. Cox first vice pres 
ident, W. A. 
president, E. 


PF. A. 


unanimously. 


slate for which named G. 
Lohman, Jr., second vice 
B. Keirstead treasurer and 
Lyon secretary. All were elected 

Henry J. Taylor, one of the top for 
eign correspondents and news analysts 
Bakers Club 
will be speaker at the Feb. 23 meeting 


and also a member of the 


MILLOWNERS WHO REVOLUTIONIZED 
THE GRAIN INDUSTRY 


Robert McCormick, the father of Cy- 
Andrew J. McCormick, was 
Walnut 


Virginia, in 


rus H. and 


born in Grove, Rockbridge 


County, 1780, and lived 
there practically all his life. 

He gradually amassed a number of 
farms in the wheat district, and eventu- 
ally was working about 1,800 acres. He 
also established a mill, not only to grind 
his own grain but for general purposes, 
and in connection with it had a _ mill- 
wright shop fitted for working in both 
wood and iron. 

As a young man he became interested 
in the possibilities of a machine for cut- 
1809 


cumbersome 


ting grain, and as early as con- 


structed a_ rather reaper. 
This had rotary saws, reeds which swept 
the grain across the saws, and an end- 
less apron to deliver the grain to the 
other side of the platform. 

1830 he 


the reaper with a vibrating sickle and 


Between 1828 and improved 


horizontal reel. His reaper of 1831 was 





SAVE WASTE | 
PAPER 


Clean out old files. Check | 
your shipping department 
for waste paper and car- | 
tons. Don’t destroy waste | 
paper. Prepare it for your | 
waste paper dealer and see | 
that he gets it. Save any | 
containers you receive. Re- | 
use if you can. If not, sell | 
them. | 


THE SHORTAGE IS__| 
ACUTE. | 

















drawn by two horses, the driver ridin 


on one. The grain was divided, gath 


ered back by a revolving reel to the 
vibrating sickle, cut and delivered to tl 
platform. It 


perfect, and had to undergo many in 


was, however, far fro: 


provements before it was efficient an 


dependable. 
About this time Cyrus Hall McCo 


mick, who was born in 1809, and ha 


developed mechanical ability throu; 


working in the mill and the millwrig! 


shop, came to the assistance of | 


father. He had already invented a sid 
hill plow and shown other evidences 
originality. In 1834 a patent was take 
out on the reaper, but none were as \ 
built 


In 1837 an iron furnace which Cyr 


for sale. 


had become interested in failed, and 
mill. He 


became more and more interested in t 


went back to the farm and 


problem of the reaper, and in 1840 ¢ 
father built 
had to make several repairs on it. 


and son and sold one, | 
sold six 1 
chines, and at the of the fathe 


death in 1846 the father, Cyrus H., d 


Two years later they 


time 


so 


Leander J., each had a third interest 
in 75 machines which were being ¢ 


structed that year. 
H. and Leander J. McCormick moved to 
Cincinnati, where they made 100 m- 
1848 established the } 


The next year Cyrus 


chines, and in 


Cormick Harvesting Machine Co. in 
Chicago. 


In the meantime Obed Hussey had 


vented a reciprocating sickle with fingers 
in 1833, and was himself building re: 
ers. Suits for infringement arose, but 
Hussey’s patent was maintained, and the 
McCormicks later adopted the recipro- 
cating sickle along with many other itm 
provements of their own. 

In the great fire of 1871, the works 
at Chicago were destroyed, but were 
later rebuilt on a much larger scale. 
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WHEAT IN STORAGE 
SHOWS 39% DECLINE 


—<<>— 


Crop Board Estimates Jan. 1 Figure at 
145,986,000 Bus Compared With 
238,125,000 Bus Last Year 
Wheat stored in 


interior mills, elevators and warehouses 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 


m Jan. 1, 1944, is estimated at 145,- 
186,000 bus by the Crop Reporting 
Board. These stocks are about 39% 
ower than the record holdings of 238,- 


125,000 bus in these positions one year 
irlier, 34% those of Jan. 1, 
1942, and 13% below Jan. 1, 1941. They 


stocks for any 


below 


sceed, however, Jan. 1 
ther year of record and are 15% larger 
ian the eight-year (1935-42) 

that date of 126,680,000 bus. 


Not included in 


average 
these estimates are 
mmercial wheat stocks at the 46 ter- 
Food 


nal markets reported by the 


istribution Administration, wheat in 


rehant mills reported by the Bureau 
the Census, and that owned by Com 
ulity Credit Corp., which is stored off 
rms tn their own steel and wooden 
ns. Stocks of wheat in unusual loca- 
ns, such as distilleries and feed plants 
were Wheat had not been stored in sig 
ficant quantities previously, appeared 


the reports of operators of storage 


neerns upon which these’ estimates 
re based. 

January stocks were higher than a 
ear ago in only a very few states, 
istly in the Northeast, which hold 
wks of feed wheat. Most of the 


states of the north 
ntral and great plains areas reported 
half 


most 


lajor producing 


wks only about as large as a 
states 


third 


ago, while western 


wed reductions in stocks of a 
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or more. In only a few states, however, 
were current stocks lower than the eight- 
year average. 

The sum of these mills, elevator and 
warehouse stocks added to farm stocks 
Jan. 1, 1944, is 525,107,000 This 
total is about 28% less than comparable 
728,906,000 bus on 


bus. 
stocks of Jan. 1, 
1943, but 49% more than the eight-year 
(1935-42) average stocks of 
352,184,000 bus on that 


combined 


date. 
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ALABAMA FEED MAKERS 
ORGANIZE ASSOCIATION 


BiIrMINGHAM, 





A.a.—Commercial feed 
manufacturers and distributors of Ala- 
bama have organized into the Alabama 
with L. A. Brooks, 
Milling Co., as 
The organizational 
Other 


president, 


Feed Association, 
of the 


its first president. 


Cosby-Hodges 


meeting was held in Birmingham. 
elected vice 


Cecil Cowan, J. ¢ 


officers were: 
>. Curry & Co., Besse- 
secretary and treasurer, Wade 
Wood, Wade Wood Milling Co., Birming- 


ham 


mer; 


The organization has among its 
objectives the establishment of uniform 
products through co-operation with 
state and federal administrative agencies. 
The 


abuses and evils pertaining to the in- 


group also will seek to correct 


dustry and foster the industry’s busi- 
ness interests. 
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DIES IN SING SING 
New York, N. Y. 


who was known to the New 


Meyer Luckman, 
York flour 
trade through his flour trucking connec 
tions, died in Sing Sing prison on Jan. 
23. He was 


sentence for the 


serving 20 years to life 


murder of Samuel 


Drukman in 1935 





WEA Sees Eventual Gain in 
Commercial Feed Use 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—While FPO No. 
was designed primarily to insure an 
juitable distribution of the short feed 
pplies among all users and will un- 
ubtedly be administered for that pur- 
se, government officials connected with 

program feel that it will eventually 
roduce commercial feeds to a large 
nber of feed users who heretofore 

e clung stubbornly to straight use 
feeds. 

War Food Administration officials ad- 
t that present operation of FPO No. 9 
be improved if state Agricultural 
Administration committees 
behind the program. At present 

e in some sections there appears to 

1 tendency on part of these commit- 

*s to cater to individual feeding prac- 
ces rather than spread full informa- 

m about the necessity of making the 
most efficient use of feed supplies. Indi- 

ions are that if these committees do 

t pull their share with WFA team- 
iates, direct and decisive action may 

forthcoming. 

Lack of co-operation on the part of 
\AA committees appears to be con- 
lined to midwestern states while in the 
east where the feed shortage is acute 
locations of car lots of feed to deal- 
ers and mixers is being accepted as the 
chief instrument available at this mo- 
ment to insure a fair share to all users. 
Users of commercial feed are reported 


\djustment 


as adjusting themselves to the operations 
of FPO No. 9 with a greater spirit of 
co-operation than others. It is this class 
effort to 
bring their livestock and flocks into line 
with feed supplies. Under FPO No. 9 
the user of commercial feed is insured a 
proportionate share of feed used in 
the base years of the regulation. 


of user which has made an 


Congressional pressure now being ex- 
erted on WFA generally represents com- 
plaints from feed users who are unfa- 
miliar with uses of commercial feeds and 
who apparently are unaware of the gov- 
WFA officials be- 
lieve that when they show the congres- 
sional critics the true picture of the 
feed demand-supply imbalance and the 
general co-operation forthcoming from 
the commercial feed industry and the 
commercial feed user much of this criti- 
cism will dry up. 

Government officials at WFA are not 
antagonistic to Frank Boling’s program 
of culling flocks and herds but they say 
that FPO No. 9 must be pushed vigor- 
ously now to meet the exigencies of the 
present feed shortage. The culling 


ernment program. 


phase will be a natural development and 
will fit smoothly into the government 
pattern, it is felt. 

If the judgment of government feed 
officials is followed at WFA it appears 
extremely unlikely that there will be a 
holiday for whisky distillers this year 


and there is also some possibility that 
brewers’ use of grains may be further 
restricted. 

The importance of the feed program 


under FPO No. 9 may be seen when 
consideration is given to the present 
rate of disappearance of grains. If the 


present high rate is continued this coun- 


try may be scraping the bottom of 


grain bins this year. Another factor is 
the uncertainty which must prevail over 
yields of this year’s grain crops. If 
this year’s crop fails to meet expecta- 
tions even the utmost economy in the 
use of feed and the culling of herds and 
flocks may not be sufficient to carry our 
livestock populations through another 
winter. 

Feed men at operating levels in WFA 
say that under these circumstances every 
economy in feed use must be resorted to 
and it is believed that the feed program 
of which FPO No. 9 is the cornerstone 
will be pursued vigorously. 
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COST METHOD FOR MIXED 
FEEDS CLARIFIED BY OPA 


Ingredients into mixed feeds, 


going 
other than corn, cannot be charged into 
the manufacturer’s cost at higher than 
the ceiling prices for the ingredients at 
the point where his plant is located. 
Corn, however, may be charged into the 
cost at the price paid, plus transporta- 
tion to the plant, provided that the ceil- 
ing at the point where the grain was 
purchased is not exceeded. 

This 
of Price Administration at 


from the Office 
Washington 


interpretation 


clears up a confusion that has existed 


for a number of weeks. In December 
W. C. Covington, regional feed, seed 
and grain specialist for the OPA at 


Chicago, obtained a ruling indicating 
that all other ingredients, as well as 


listed in 


section 6 (a) (1) of 


MPR 378 could be charged into mixed 


corn, 


feeds at the price paid, plus transpor- 


tation, regardless of where the ingredi- 


ents were purchased. A_ similar pro- 
cedure was ipproved in the West. The 
latest ruling from Washington, however, 


reverses this understanding, and limits 
this method of charging ingredient costs 


into mixed feeds specifically to corn, 
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COMMITTEE TO MAP PLANS 
FOR LAKE GRAIN SHIPMENT 


Wasuinctron, D. C. 





\ meeting of the 
Lakes Grain Committee will be 
Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 
plans for allocation and _ final 


285,000,000 bus of 


Lower 
held at 
over-all 


4, to map 


disposition of the 
small grains which will be moved down 
the Great 


season. 


Lakes in the 1944 shipping 
While the above amount of grain has 


been certified for lake shipment this 
year, full consideration has not yet been 
given to the amounts of different kinds 
of grains which will be needed to fill 
eastern, southeastern and export re- 
quirements for food and feed. 

The committee also plans to make a 
study of the matter of allocating grain 
to individual mills and feed manufac- 
turers to insure efficient handling and 
processing of the grain after it has been 
hauled into eastern areas. 

It is understood that although the to- 
tal movement of grain in 1944 will be 
substantially than in 1943, a 


“large portion” of this bushelage is ear- 


larger 
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BREAD POSTERS FOR 
USE IN SCHOOLS 


scicts oF D 
8 Enriched BREA 2 


pivt YOU THESE 
ESSENTIAL FOOD VITAMINS 


. VITAMIN 8, 
VITAMIN B, 


* NIACIN 


For Energy, Health and Strength 


DEPEND ON YOUR BAKER 


Printed in three striking colors and il- 
lustrated with excellent photography, a 
new educational poster, size 12” x 18” is 
now offered to the baking industry to tell 
“Get Your Vitamins in En- 
riched Bread.” It is the hope of Stand- 
ard Milling Co., 


of the poster, that bakers will see that 


the public 


Chicago, originator 


it is widely distributed in schools—it car- 
ries no brand advertising, no mill name 
baker's 


chart form are the percentage figures re- 


and no name. Reproduced in 
quired by the government to appear on 
bread labels with reference to the vitamin 
content of bread. Supplies of posters and 
easel cards can be secured from repre- 
sentatives of Standard Milling Co. or by 
writing to the Chicago office. 





marked for foreign distribution, and, 
therefore, actual amounts of grain which 
will be available for feed in the so-called 
deficit areas may not be much larger 
than last year. 

Emphasis will continue upon Buffalo, 
the established unloading point, and con- 
sideration will be given to the feasibil- 
itv of handling more grain through Chi- 
Milwaukee and Toledo, 


ment grain transportation officials indi- 


cago, govern- 


cate. The actual volume of grains that 
will be directed to lake ports other than 
Buffalo will depend upon specific live- 
stock feeding needs in served 


areas 
through those supplementary points. 
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PILLSBURY SALES OFFICES MOVED 

Minn.—The Northwest 
offices of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. have been moved from 
the fifth to the ground floor of the Met- 
ropolitan Building in Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


sales division 
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UNITED STATES RAILWAY 
CARS MOVE INTO CANADA 


Ont.—The Canadian wheat 
board disclosed Jan. 27 that about 200 
United States railway cars have been 
moving into western Canada daily for 





Orrawa, 


grain. A board spokesman said cars 
were arriving in increasing numbers 


this month and that if 200 a day con- 
tinued, an estimated 10,000,000 bus of 
grain could be exported by rail to the 
United States each month. 
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Increasing quantities of jams, jellies, 
marmalade and fruit butter, produced 
from fruits harvested last summer and 
fall, are now reaching the civilian mar- 
ket, the War Food Administration re- 
ports. It is estimated that by next 
June, the end of the current pack year, 
civilians will have consumed 416,000,000 
Ibs of these fruit spreads. 

In making public the allocation of all 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Increased Amounts of Fruit 
Spreads Now Reaching Market 


fruit spreads among the armed forces, 
civilians, the United Nations, the Red 
Cross, and other claimants, the Food 


Distribution Administration revealed 
that by June 30, 1944, consumers in this 
country will have spread their bread 
with about 56,000,000 lbs of jam, 200,- 
000,000 Ibs of jellies, 110,000,000 Ibs of 
nearly 50,000,000 Ibs 


This is approximately 


marmalades, and 


of apple butter. 


total from the 


Data are not 


69% of the 
1943-44 pack. 
for the preceding year. 
The allocation of fruit 
made for the year July 1, 1943, through 
June 30, 1944, which corresponds to the 


supply 
available 


spreads is 


“fruit use” or pack year, rather than 
for the calendar year, because total pro- 
duction and supplies of fruit spreads 
cannot be estimated until the summer's 
fruit harvest is well in view. Foods are 
allocated, FDA_ officials explain, when- 
ever it appears that the demand for 
these foods will exceed the supply. ‘To- 


tal available supplies of such foods are 





FLOUR HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
FLOUR BLENDERS 


SACK CLEANERS & DUST 
COLLECTORS 


BOLTING REELS 
FLOUR SCALES 
FLOUR ELEVATORS 
STORAGE BINS 
FLOUR SIFTERS 
FEED HOPPERS 
FLOUR CONVEYORS 


WATER HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


WATER METERS 


DOUGH HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 

MIXERS 

DIVIDERS 

DOUGH RESERVOIRS 

















Saginaw, Michigan. 





BAKER PERKINS EQUIPMENT GIVES MORE YEARS 


BAKER PERKINS 


is in position to execute your 
‘‘WPB approved orders”’ 


ROUNDERS 
PROOFERS 
MOULDERS 
MOULDER-PANNERS 


BREAD HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


BREAD CONVEYORS 
BREAD SORTING TABLES 
BREAD COOLERS 


CAKE EQUIPMENT 


CAKE DEPOSITORS 


OVENS — OVENS — OVENS 
(Oll, GAS, OR STOKER FIRED) 


MULTICYCLE 

STANDARD SINGLE LAP 
STANDARD DOUBLE LAP 
TUNNEL—PLATE CONVEYOR 


DOUGH TROUGH ELEVATORS TUNNEL—GRID CONVEYOR 


Baker Perkins sales engineers are ready, anytime at your con- 
venience, to study your production problems and offer advice on 


your layout and equipment needs. Write to BAKER PERKINS INC., 
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estimated, and a plan is laid to divide 
them to meet the most essential needs of 
all claimants, in order to provide for 
the maximum contribution of these foods 
in the war program. 

Besides civilian consumers, a numbe; 
of groups share the “spreads” supply 
United States armed forces are gettin: 
160,000,000 Ibs, or 


about about 27% 


Supplies for lend-lease countries onl 
about 38%, 


ish troops stationed outside Great Brit 


with the bulk going to Brit 


ain. The rest, which adds up to unde 
1% of the whole fruit spread supply, 
is heing used largely in Red Cross pris 
oner-of-war 


packages. A very sma 


amount is being exported to friend! 
nations and United States territories. 

Although 
spreads during the fall of 1943 was re 


production of all fruit 


atively abundant, the jam pack w 


meager because of poor harvests of 
strawberries, peaches, apricots and sour 
cherries, the four most popular jain 


varieties in this country. Since the wer 
began, United States strawberry crojs 
have grown smaller because of the labor 
required in producing and handling the 
crop, manpower being drawn away to 


more essential and more profitable crops 


In the case of peaches, apricots an 
cherries, the weather was unfavorable. 
The 1943 apricot crop, for example, was 
the lowest on record. Apples were in 
such short supply that lower grade a) 
ples, ordinarily used for apple butter, 
were diverted into fresh use for which 
prices are more favorable. 

Large quantities of grape jelly, plum 
preserves and citrus marmalade are now 
on the market, however, and since last 
summer's crop of blackberries, raspber- 


ries and youngberries was good, jams 


of these fruits are available. 


FDA 


spreads, while contributing little besides 


officials indicate that — fruit 
flavor and calories to the diet, are a 
highly essential food commodity because 
of their relation to bread consumption. 
Despite shortages of certain other foods, 
bread and other grain products are rela- 
tively plentiful and increasing consump- 
tion of these foods is being encouraged 
The government, therefore, has favored 
the use of sugar and fruit in preserves 
and has asked for expanded production 
of preserves to offset in part the redic- 
tion in available supplies of butter and 
maintain the 


thereby consumption of 


bread. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE SWANSON HEAD OF 
MINNEAPOLIS ASSOCIATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





-George Swin- 
son, of the Bloomington Bakery, is the 
new president of the Associated Bakers 
of Minneapolis. Louis R.  Lietvke, 
Lietzke Bakery, is vice president; Clif- 
ford H. Anderson, of Christensen’s Bak- 
ery, treasurer, and J. M. Long, secre- 
tary. On _ the with the 
officers are: L. E. Cristman, F. H. Full- 
er and C. G. Krause. 


board above 
The new officers 
were installed at the annual dinner dence 
of the organization, Jan. 15. 
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BAKERY SUPPLY FIRM CLOSES 
Sr. Lovis, Mo. 
scarcity of supplies were given as the 


Shortage of help and 


reasons for closing the business of the 
United Bakers Supply Co., St. Louis. 
Founded by the late Herman Flebbe, 
the business is operated by his four sons. 
They will close the establishment as soon 
as present inventories are liquidated. 
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E GIVE YOU THESE 
ESSENTIAL FOOD VITAMINS.. 


5° OF YOUR MINIMUM 
QO DAILY REQUIREMENTS 


VITAMIN B,__5 


(THIAMINE) 
OF YOUR MINIMUM 


V i T A M I N B. __ 1 7h 7. DAILY REQUIREMENTS 


(RIBOFLAVIN) 


NIACIN __5 mnuiceams 


(ANOTHER "B" VITAMIN) 





vows = FROIN 40% si uzaunuatn 


OF 1% POUND 





a ee a ae a: a a a 


x 18", of this advertisement with flour names 


FREE ON REQUEST — Poster or Display Card reproductions, 12 
Illinois. 


omitted are available. Write for yours to STANDARD MILLING CO., 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
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JOHN RENNIE AND THE 
ALBION MILLS 

John Rennie was born in 1761, the 
son of George Rennie, who owned an 
extensive farm in Scotland, and, what 


is more important in this case, was the 
landlord of the local Andrew 
Meikle. When John was not more than 


seven years of age he began to frequent 


miller, 


Meikle’s mill and shop, taking an ob- 
serving interest in the machinery and all 
the operations of the mill. 

From 12 to 14 he 
Dunbar high 
good in arithmetic that when the teach- 


was sent to the 


school, where he was so 
er, Gibson, was offered another posi- 
tion, Rennie substituted until they found 
After 


vears he returned home and began to 


someone to take his place. two 
learn the business of milling and mill- 
wrighting from Andrew Meikle. 

He was sent to repair many of the 
grain mills in the neighborhood, and in 
1780, at the age of 19, fitted up the new 
mills at Invergowrie, near Dundee. That 
same year, in repairing Aitcheson’s flour 
mills near Edinburgh, Rennie employed 
cast-iron pinions instead of wooden 
trundles, which was one of the first at- 
tempts to use iron in gearing. 
Meikle’s 


tions through lack of education, Rennie 


Warned perhaps by limita- 


entered Edinburgh University in 1780 
and graduated there in 1783, though he 
spent the summers from May 1 to Oct. 
1 in working for various mills. 

He was a favorite pupil of Doctor 


Robinson, the professor of physics, and 
incidentally was introduced by Robinson 
to James Watt. 

Watt had 


marily for use in mines, but had already 


invented his engine pri- 
developed the rotary engine as a form 
which could be used in mills. 

It was being adopted so slowly, how- 
ever, that Bolton, the promoter of the 
firm, decided that a demonstration was 
mill 
He thereupon formed the 


necessary in the form of a model 
run by steam. 
Albion Mill partnership, in which he 
took an £6,000 Watt 
£3,000. 

The gearing presented an important 
problem, and Watt asked Rennie to take 
the job. 


interest of and 


He arrived in London in 1785, 
and introduced iron gearing in place of 
wood, thus establishing a highly impor- 
tant precedent for mills run by steam. 
The Albion Mills were completed in 
1788, and were considered the best ever 
constructed, but ran only three years be- 
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Here are the Dee Mills, at Chester, England, as they appeared in 1891. 
these river banks where the jolly miller of Dee sang his carefree song in days when 
millers were noted for their larklike blithesomeness, 


fore they were destroyed by fire, which 
was probably incendiary. 

Rennie established his shop on part 
of the land which had been occupied by 
the mills, and at once took a_ position 
as an authority in engineering matters. 


He soon branched away from mill 
work, and into civil engineering. He 
built several important canals, drained 


the Lincoln and Cambridge fens, con- 


structed the Waterloo, the New 
and other bridges, and helped to build 


London 


revolution- 
Be- 
sides this he helped to construct several 
Bell 
the Plymouth breakwater. 

At his 1821, he was 


sidered one of the 


the great new docks which 


ized the wharf system of London. 
lighthouse, and 


harbors, the Rock 


death, in con- 
ereatest of the 
English engineers. 


THE GUILTY MAN 


Most of the leading Fascists were 
plain roughnecks without education. A 
story used to be current in Italy 


apocryphal, of course—of Mussolni’s 
efforts 


by getting a 


to give standing to his leaders 


university degree for 
Ciano. <An Italian professor was sent 
to ask the young foreign minister some 
simple questions for an examination as 
a result of which the degree could be 
conferred. 

The professor started with a question 
about the old bit of Greek mythology 
involving Pandora’s box. According to 
the legend Pandora was the first woman 
and she was given a sealed box packed 
with all the evils that might afflict the 
world. was it 


Under no circumstances 


to be opened, So, of course, Pandora 


broke it open to see what was in it and 


It was on 


the evils all flew out—leaving only hope 
which happened to have been put in at 
the bottom. 

“Who 


asked the professor. 


broke open Pandora’s box?” 
Ciano was highly 
that he had 


listen to ex- 


insulted. He protested 


not done it, refused to 
planations, and had the professor dis- 
The 


father for redress. 


savant went to Ciano’s 
But the old gentle- 
behalf 
of his son and said if Galeazzo said he 
hadn’t 
him. turned to 
Achille Sta- 
race protested that Ciano usually told 


charged. 


man, an admiral, flared up on 
broken the box he would believe 
The 


Starace, 


professor next 


party secretary. 
the truth, but to keep the matter from 


going further, and to hush up any 
scandal, he would pay for the damage 
to the box. 

Whereupon the professor took his case 
to Mussolini who interrupted with the 
that 


the box he would believe him, but 


remark if Ciano denied breaking 
that 
if Starace had offered to pay for it, that 
was evidence that Starace was the guilty 
man.—H. N. Haskell, Editor 


City Star. 
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FREEDOM FROM WANT 


The average American is beginning to 


be nutrition-conscious. The Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council has rendered a great 


service in calling the attention of pro- 
ducers and consumers alike to the vital 
place of nutrition in our national life. 
Perhaps those who shout and sing the 
praises of vitamin pills from the house- 


tops have added their bit, but good 
nutrition is more than the fortification 
of an ill chosen diet with synthetic 
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vitamins. The goal of nutrition educa- 
tion is to provide knowledge of food 
requirements and an informed judg- 
ment in the purchase of foodstuffs and 


The 


of the average person in his own health 


their proper preparation. interest 
should be directed toward an apprecia- 
tion of what is required for good nutri- 
tion and how to obtain it. The home, 
the school, the factory and the press 
can contribute to this end, as has been 


amply demonstrated. How great is the 


need for such enlightenment has also 
been shown. Food producers — will 


promptly respond to consumer demand 


and will make better products if the 
publie will buy them. 

Applied nutrition can also contribute 
Adult 


education has here an unparafeled op- 


to our education in democracy. 


portunity, for which the processes of 
rationing have supplied the introduction 
Rationing emphasizes food values, it 
also implies a degree of social respon- 
sibility that is foreign to the thinking 
of many. The world cannot long exist 
in peace if half of its people are well 
fed. 


can produce enough to feed everyone 


fed and the rest are ill The earth 
living on it, adequately; the very stones 
this 


bread is to feed the hungry, our eco 


can be turned into bread, but if 


nomic and political systems must be 


under the auspices of men of good will 


If, as has been urged, good nutrition 


must be made an instrument of na 


tional, not to say, international policy, 


the goal cannot be achieved by any 


plan without the leadership and co 


operation of men of moral integrity and 


large vision in all walks of life. People 


in pressure groups and cartels, and 


seekers of special privilege cannot 
qualify. 
War is 


check to 


usually looked upon as a 


the onward march of civiliza 


tion, but it may also speed the realiza 
tion of reforms which, but for the em- 


phasis given them by war, might have 


been secured only after much longer 
time. This war should hasten the day 
when there will be freedom from want 
and better nutrition for all—Henry A 


Mattill, Professor of Biochemistry, State 


University of lowa,in Nutrition Reviews 


Old gold, old hay, old bread, 


Stand a man in qood stead. 


English Saying. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ASH 


T is well known that since early in the current crop 
year millers in almost every part of the country 
ave had great difficulty in maintaining their max- 
mum ash standards on bakery flours because of the 
bnormally high ash content of a majority of this 
ear’s hard wheat crop. Almost with the very first 
rrivals of new 1943 crop wheat, millers have been 
fighting this unusually high ash content, both by 
sercise of the greatest care in buying low-ash wheat, 
irtually abandoning any effort to keep their flour 
ields down to normal, and making their patent 
urs at a greatly reduced rate of extraction. 
To a considerable degree millers have had _ the 
operation in this effort of informed bakers willing 
veccept millers’ assurances that, even with a one- 
» two-point higher ash content, the flour was stand- 
rd, or even less than standard, percentage of ex- 
raction and possessed normal performance qualities. 
here have been reports from time to time of com- 
laints from some bakers who habitually place un- 
erited emphasis upon ash content as a measure of 
ie baking value of flour. But mostly the high ash 
jaracteristic of the wheat crop was more of a head- 
he to millers’ laboratory chiefs and production 
inagements than it was troublesome on any other 
ccount. Most bakers by now have accepted the high 
lh as a wheat crop characteristic, as it has been in 
rtain other prior years, and are worrying little 
yout it. 
Unfortunately, recent developments in the wheat 
irket and movement suggest that these high ash 
oubles are likely to give millers greater difficulty 
fore they give less. Up to recently they were able 
huy wheat selectively on the basis of ash content 
d reject from their bakery flour blends wheat of 
normally high ash content. But, since beginning 
the current unprecedented demand for flour for 
th government and civilian requirements in connec- 
m with the, at least transiently, reduced wheat 
ipply following imposition of a price ceiling, millers 
wheat 


been forced to accept largely on a 


n-as-and-if basis, and rigid selection on ash con- 
no longer is easy. It soon may become quite 

vossible, 

Added to this partly 

spective difficulty is the fact that much wheat 


present and even greater 
m “ever normal granary” stocks from previous 
vests now is coming to market, substantially aug- 
iting the burden of unwelcome ash content. Against 
is development the miller has little or no defense. 
deed, it already is quite clear that, with the 
100,000,000 
or less at crop year end, millers will sooner or 


ping of bins down to the level of 


er have to accept wheat pretty much as it comes 
| the fetish of the “tin god ash” as a measure of 
patent-quality and baking merits of flour be 
itten off more or less as a war casualty. 
\s a matter of fact, about the only merit in the 
test is to check the miller’s honesty in the matter 
the percentage of extraction of his patent flour. 
content always has been grossly overrated as a 
isure of the quality or baking performance of 
r. To the extent that it has any value, the figure 
maximum permitted ash should be adjusted from 
r to year to reflect Nature’s vagaries in supple- 
nting with sunshine and showers the growth ele- 
ents in the soil itself. Any rigid standard of ash 
flour regardless of how much or how little is char- 
teristically present in the wheat crop from year to 
ir is merely one of those things which exist be- 
‘use their merit is not questioned. 
[t is not impossible that before this war and the 
‘ying days likely to follow are over there may be 
any further and even trying regulations 
placed on the several branches of the great bread 
‘industry. Meanwhile, it is fair to say that the pres- 
task of each of these elements is to carry on as 
it ean and to do as little fussing as possible 
‘bout the difference between tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee. To our well authenticated knowledge millers 
doing the best they can, in effort and in many 


more 


ent 


best 


are 
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instances at not inconsiderable cost, to protect their 
ash standards. They obviously cannot mill into the 
flour anything that isn’t in the wheat available to them 
for milling or mill out of it qualities inherent in the 
wheat. 

This well considered statement is not here pre- 
sented as a service to the milling industry but rather 
as a quite straightforward statement of fact upon 


which bakers also may safely rely. 
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SMALL MILLERS AND WAR ORDERS 
W E hear much discussion, a considerable part of 

it obviously uninformed, about the importance 
of enlisting the country’s small flour mills in flour 
production to supply growing government require- 
ments for armed forces and lend-lease. Indeed, we 
ourself repeatedly have been consulted by folk having 
official connection with the business, who were hopeful 
that by supplying lists of flour mills—which we did 
and otherwise lending a helpful hand we could “bring 
more small flour millers into the picture.” On at 
least one occasion, we sat on the side lines while 
small millers, uncovered by local investigators, were 
communicated with by wire in efforts to persuade 
them to be more co-operative. 

There can be no question that every miller in the 
country, great and small, should be engaged in sup- 
plying flour for the nation’s needs, assuming that the 
demand for it will continue to be as great as through 
the past several weeks, or even as great as buyers for 
government agencies are assuring us it will be both 
for the duration and far along into the peace. It 
assuredly is both the right and the duty of small 
millers to supply their share of the flour required, 
their right because of possible profits to be gained 
and their duty because it is a part of the war job. 

Yet there is a practical and entirely realistic side 
to the business, chiefly because, while there are sev- 
eral hundred small flour mills scattered about the 
country, most of them both can and do produce so 
little flour that their entire contribution to the total 
supply would be of little consequence. 

This is sufficiently illustrated by the fact that, 
according to Tue Norrnuwestern Muitter’s authori- 
tative figures of flour production in the last crop year, 
all of the mills of the eight principal central western 
milling states, with a daily capacity of approximately 
160,000 sacks, made 100,000,000 
sacks of flour, of which approximately 60 small mills, 
rating 200 sacks per day or less, with a daily capacity 
of about 10,000 sacks, produced less than 200,000 
If the term “small” mills be interpreted to 
include plants producing up to 400 sacks per day, 
this figure would be substantially increased; but the 
consolidated total would even then be less than the 
production of any one of a number of the West’s 
larger mills. 

It is true that THe Nortuwesrern Mirrer direc- 
tory of flour mills shows a total of nearly 3,000 indi- 
vidual units, and that in several states there is an 
imposing number of mills listed. Yet, when it is 
considered that these state listings amount to 322 
in Virginia, 823 in Pennsylvania, 203 in Ohio, 182 in 
Michigan, and so on, it is obvious that the actual 
amount of flour milled or able to be milled by all of 
these hundreds of mills would constitute a relatively 
unimportant part of the nation’s total in time of 
war needs. 

It has also to be kept in mind, in considering this 


slightly less than 


sacks. 
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potential production total, that the larger part of 
government buying for all uses is of hard wheat 
bakery-type flours. We by no means intend to imply 
that this is as it should be. Indeed, to the extent 
that flour production may have to be broadened to 
the uttermost to take care of the increased needs, 
and the maximum amount of this small miller capacity 
set to producing, every effort should be made to adapt 
the kind of flour bought to the wheat and facilities 
available to those minor mills. 

Another angle to this small mill production situa- 
tion is emphasized in a letter just received from the 
head of one of the country’s more important milling 
establishments. It notes that its own unpaid balance 
due on government purchases, with invoices dated as 
long as four months ago, runs well over seven fig- 
ures, while the amount due to an even larger com- 
pany exceeds that sum by several hundred thousand 
dollars. Relatively much smaller millers of our ac- 
quaintance have comparably substantial sums due 
them. With some of those the amounts of money 
tied up in such transactions and in settlements on 
feed wheat account are so great as to create serious 
credit and financial problems. 

We are told that the smaller war plants corpora- 
tion is in position to and desirous of furnishing finan- 
cial assistance to smaller millers to enable them to 
We have 
heard of no such aid being extended, and have also 
to confess a suspicion that, with multiplied detail, 


have a share in government flour orders. 


such aid might sooner or later require the sum- 
monsing of still another government financial doctor 
before the order could be filled. Certainly prompter 
payment by the buyer would be the more direct way 
and not improbably the only way to make it possible 
for the country’s smaller mills to participate even in a 
limited way in supplying the government’s flour needs. 
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WHEAT CROP GUESSING 

A* always interesting correspondent, head of one 

of the country’s larger independent baking con- 
cerns, pays us a pretty compliment by suggesting 
that we write a piece for this page of comment trans- 
lating into terms of our own opinion three widely 
varying views about the present situation of the south- 
western wheat crop, as they appeared in our last issue. 

He notes that on one page Mr. Erickson, capable 
and most frequently right crop observer, presents an 
unpromising picture of the outlook in the four hard 
winter wheat states, which produce so large a pro- 
portion of our bread wheat supply, based on his doubt 
of the official acreage figures and the lack of subsoil 
moisture. He notes further that the Kansas Grain, 
Feed and Seed Dealers Association, quoted on another 
page of the same issue, takes a less gloomy view of 
conditions in that greatest of all wheat states; and 
then he hops to another page where he notes that 
newspaper interviews with Chicago crop “experts” 
minimize the current drouth and suggest that the crop 
outlook is considerably less than gloomy. 

We can only assure our friendly correspondent 
that we simply are doing the best we can in faith- 
fully reporting the news or, as in this instance, the 
best informed opinion. The trouble is that the sub- 
soil moisture was not in the soil in the beginning, 
the seeding was hesitant and long delayed. Subse- © 
quently moisture provision has been scattered and 
reluctant and none can more than guess—as the men 
we quoted guessed—what the outcome is likely to be. 
If we, as he suggests, were to print the measurably 
conflicting views in parallel columns and then boil 
them down to what, if anything, we ourself think 
about it, we would be doing no more than adding 
a fourth opinion either summarizing theirs or simply 
making a guess off our own bat. It ‘is in our judg- 
ment better and less likely to get some overconfident 
reader into trouble to safely follow the example of 
other conservative reporters of the news who, when 
the unidentified victim is found dead, resort to the 
classic newspaper phrase, “No reason is ascribed for 
the rash act.” 
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OPA Amends Bread Price and Weight 


Increase Regulations 


When a baker increases the weight of 
a loaf of bread, or of a sales unit of 
packaged rolls, up to 25% and makes a 
permissible corresponding percentage in- 
crease in his ceiling price, resellers are 
permitted to pass on to the consumer 
only the amount of the increase in cents, 
the Office of Price Administration has 
ruled. 


This follows the customary practice 





in the trade in that, when a baker had 
increased his price, wholesalers and re- 
tailers did not increase their prices pro- 
portionately but simply continued their 
former cents mark-ups. 

For example: If a grocer bought a loaf 
of bread for 8c and sold it for 10c and 
his supplier increased the price to 10c, 
the grocer would continue his mark-up 
of 2c and sell the loaf of bread for 12c. 


No increase can be made in the weight 
of the bread unless it results in a retail 
price rise of a full cent. This provi- 
sion is designed to protect the consumer 
against a price increase of a fraction of 
a cent that normally would be rounded 
off to one cent. Such an increase would 
boost the bread price without a propor- 
tionate increase in the weight of the 
bread, 

At the same time, OPA also made 
clear that if a maximum price for bread 
crumbs results in a fraction of less than 
one half cent, the ceiling must be ad- 
justed to the next lower cent. 





Is Your GLUTEN Lihe This 


SOE AON ARIE TIEN OIG NE An 


Can it H-0-L-D added moisture through- 
out the baking period, as the camel does 
on his long trek through the desert? 


Not all gluten can do that. Some is diffi- 
cult to hydrate —no matter how much 
mechanical development or fermenta- 
tion is allowed. But no matter the type 
of gluten, most of it can be made to take 


TABLE FRESHNESS is no “mirage’’—you can see it every day with PANIPLUS 


is used. 


up extra moisture, when | Ar 


When such extra moisture is driven into 
the gluten—driven so that it’s actually 
held by the gluten, the result is “struc- 
tural moisture.” It does not bake out. 
Bread and rolls therefore stay fresher 
for a longer time. 


The Paniptus C ompany 


Atlanta Boston 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


30 West Pershing Road 


Kansas City, Missouri 


WAREHOUSE 
Columbus 


STOCKS IN 


Dallas Denver 
Pittsburgh 


Portland, Ore. 


Kansas City 
Shreveport 


Los Angeles 
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OPA also has ruled that the increases 
may be made without reporting prices 
or further authorization by OPA. When 
a baker increases the weight of his loaf, 
the baked or running weight must be 
used as the basis, not the label weight. 
Fractions of an ounce resulting from a 
weight increase must be exact or higher. 
The baker cannot decrease weight to 


the next lowest ounce, OPA said in 


interpreting the regulation. 
Following is the text of the amend- 
ments. 


¥ ¥ 

Supplementary Regulation 14B is amend- 
ed in the following respects: 

1. Section 2 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

Sec, 2. Weight increases. Whenever the 
weight of any loaf or product is increased 
over the weight of the loaf or product 
as produced in March, 1942, the new loat 
or product shall be deemed a new product; 
and the maximum price of every seller of 
such new loaf or product must be deter- 
mined under section 2 (b) or section 3 of 
the General Maximum Price Regulation: 
Provided, That any baker may increase 
the weight of his loaf of bread or sales 
unit of packaged rolls up to a weight 25% 
over the weight of his loaf of bread or 
sales unit of packaged rolls as produced 
in March, 1942, in which case the baker 
may increase his maximum price therefor 
proportionately per ratio of weight, and all 
other sellers of such increased loaf of bread 
or sales unit of packaged rolls may increase 
their maximum prices by an amount in 
cents equal to the increase herein  pro- 
vided for the baker. However, no increase 
may be made pursuant to this provision 
unless it is so calculated as to result in 
an increase in price of one cent or a mul 
tiple thereof. 

When the baker sells both to retailers 
for resales to ultimate consumers and di 
rectly to ultimate consumers he must use 
his old and his new prices for sales to re 
tailers in calculating his weight increase 
and he may not sell the enlarged loaf of 
bread or sales unit of packaged rolls direct 
ly to ultimate consumers at a price higher 
than the maximum price herein provided 
for sales by retailers to ultimate consumers 

2. Section 3 is amended to read as fol 
lows: 

Sec. 3. Single maximum prices for sales 
at wholesale. (a) In any trading area all 
sales of bread and rolls at wholesale, as 
defined in this section, by any seller shall 
ve deemed sales to one class of purchasers 
and discounts previously given by any vrellei 
in the case of any of his sales at wholesale 
of said products may be discontinued; 
and to this end: 

(b>) The maximum price for all sales « 
bread and rolls at wholesale by any seller 
shall hereafter be such _ seller’s wholesal 
list price in the trading area, as -°xisting 
in March, 1942, for the same or most nearly 
similar commodity or, if none, such list 
price of his most closely competitive seile! 
or, if none, a maximum price as determined 
under section 3 of the General Maximur 
Price Regulation. 

(c) For the purposes of this section 
at wholesale’ include all sales of the seller 
to retailers, restaurants and hotels. 

3. Section 5 (b) is amended to read a 
follows: 

(b) Is of a similar type (for example 
department store, chain store, specialt) 
store, cut rate store, house to house seller) 

4. Section 9 (a) (4) is amended to read 
as follows: 

(4) If the figure resulting contains a frac 
tion of one half cent or more, it shall be 
adjusted to the next higher cent, or if 
contains a fraction of less than one halt 
cent it shall be adjusted to the next lower 
cent. 

This amendment shall become effecti\ 
Jan. 19, 1944. 

Issued this 13th day of January, 1944. 

CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator 


‘sale 
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ATLANTA BAKERS MEET 

Artanta, Ga.—The Atlanta Bakers 

Club held its first meeting of the cur 





rent year on Jan. 10, a very large crowd 
President E. P. Bickers, 


purchasing agent, Columbia Baking Co., 


attending. 


was unable to be present due to illness, 
so Vice President Louis Barth, of Co- 
lonial Stores, in charge of the baker) 
Atlanta, Norfolk and 
The following com 


department in 
Charlotte, presided. 
mittee chairmen were appointed: sun 
shine, Le Holley, Standard Brands, Inc; 
executive, Charles R. Roberts, American 
Bakeries Co; telephone, A. W. Reuvers, 
General Mills, Inc; February meeting 
program, Lester Dowe, Dowe Equip- 
ment Co., and H. W. Fish, Highland 
Bakery, co-chairman; publicity, Secre- 
tary C, M. McMillan, Southern Bakers 
Association, and Doug Connah, co- 
chairman. 
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Make It Perfect with 


Needs No Blending 


QUALITY --++ UNIFORMITY --+-+ SERVICE 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4000 Cwts. 





Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 Bu. 


CO, 
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INDIANA GRAIN AND FEED DEALERS 


FLAY CO-OPERATIVE PRIVILEGES 


—_—>—— 


Vernon Scott, of Tax Equality Association, Cites Favors Granted 
to Co-operatives and Governmental Businesses—Association 
Adopts Resolution Calling for Equality in Competition 


InpIANAPOLIS, IND.—Plans for a cam- 


paign for the elimination of tax ex- 
emption and other privileges enjoyed 
under federal and state laws by co- 
operatives and governmental businesses 
competing directly with private business 
were outlined at a meeting of the In- 
diana Grain and Feed Dealers Associa- 
tion at Indianapolis, Jan. 24-25, by 
Vernon Scott, executive secretary of the 
National Tax Equality Association, prin- 
cipal speaker at the convention. 

“Co-operatives and governmental busi- 
nesses,” he said, “have demanded and 
won privileges and favors under tax and 
other laws and regulations that give 
them tremendous trade advantages over 
their private business competitors—that 
make a mockery of the rule of fair com- 
petition.” He cited the cheap and easy 
credit from governmental agencies, their 
preferred status in business dealings 
with the government and the special 
exceptions granted to them under nu- 
merous regulatory laws, in addition to 
the tax inequality. 

Mr. Scott emphasized that the purpose 
of the National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion was not to fight the co-operative 
movement as but to help co- 
ordinate the efforts of private business 


such, 


and civic groups to establish the prin- 
ciple that “co-operative businesses and 
governmental enterprises in the competi- 
tive field must be required to abide by 
the same competitive rules as apply to 
private business.” 

A resolution in support of Mr. Scott, 
adopted by the association, 
follows: “Resolved that the 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association 
supports the proposal that co-opera- 
tives, in competition with private busi- 
ness, be placed under the same federal 
tax obligations as private firms; that 
federal agencies should not, in their pat- 
ronage, 
tives and private firms.” 

Other speakers at the sessions on Jan. 
24 included Ray B. Bowden, executive 
vice president, Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association, who gave a re- 


read as 
Indiana 


discriminate between co-opera- 


porter’s “Views from Washington,” and 
R. C. Welsh, regional price executive of 
the OPA, Cleveland, who explained 
“The Revised Corn Ceiling Regulation.” 
He told members that regulations should 
be enforced and made so they will work 
the way grain men operate. 

In speaking on “Oil Seed Meal Regu- 
lations,’ Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, grain 
and livestock branch, Food Production 
told members that a 
sack of feed must do double duty, and 
the need for maximum production is 
He urged feed manu- 
follow the normal _his- 
torical pattern in production and feed 
distribution. 


Administration, 


greater than ever. 
facturers to 


The morning session on Jan. 25 was 
devoted to a discussion of feed prob- 
lems by representatives of each branch 
R. P. Bailey acted 


as moderator, with G. C. Thomas rep- 


of the feed industry. 


resenting the feed manufacturer, M. E. 
Kendall, the jobber wholesaler, M. D. 
Campbell, the retailer, E. G. Cherbon- 
nier the processor, and R. E. Under- 
wood the ingredient supplier. 

Discussing “Peacetime Business,” D. 
H. Malcolm, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio, said that there will be 
an unprecedented need for goods and 
services after the war. “But the peace- 
time America will be what you and I 
make it. We 
the future.” 

At the of officers H. 
E. Miller was re-elected president, A. E. 
Allison, Fred K. 
Sale, elected for 
the two-year period were Oscar Barr, 
W. A. Gray, Ralph Overman and C. C. 
Harlan. 


are the only limit of 


annual election 


vice president, and 


secretary. Directors 
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CANADIAN GRAINS ARRIVING 


Dvuturn, Minn.—Canadian oats and 
rve in small amounts were received here 
last 
which has been coming in for some time. 
Stocks are 


is also a steady run of screenings being 


week in bond, along with barley 


slowly building up. There 
imported and reshipped as rapidly as 
possible to various outside points for 


consumptive use. 


Pricing of Grain Base Mixed 
Feed Clarified in OPA Ruling 


To clarify of grain based 
mixed feeds consisting of pulverized or 
rough ground grains, the Office of Price 
Administration informed regional offices 
this week that section 17 of MPR 378, 
the mixed feed ceiling order, governs 
such feeds and that maximum mark-ups 
are limited to $4 ton of pulverized grain 
in the mixture or $1.50 in case of rough 


ground grains. 


pricing 


In a statement to regional price ex- 
ecutives, Colin S. Gordon, price execu- 
tive of the cereals, feeds and agricul- 
tural chemicals branch, said: 

“We have been informed that some 
persons in manufacturing mixed feeds 
during the base period have recently 





begun to produce grain base mixed feeds 
consisting of pulverized or rough ground 
Such 
have to establish a 
maximum price for such mixed feeds by 
reference to section 17 (MPR 378). 
“Our indicates that the 
maximum mark-up over cost of ingre- 
dients that we can approve for a mixed 
feed containing pulverized grain is $4 
ton of pulverized grain in the mixture. 
In the case of a mixed feed containing 
one or more grains which are rough 
ground, the maximum mark-up over cost 
of ingredients that we can approve is 
$1.50 ton over grain so ground. 
“For grain base mixed feeds which 


corn and wheat or other grains. 
manufacturers will 


information 


contain no ground or pulverized ingre- 
dients, no mark-up may be added for 
blending or handling. The maximum 
price we could approve would be the 
sum of the maximum prices for each 
ingredient in the feed figured under the 
regulation applicable to each ingredient. 
If there is no such maximum price for 
a particular grain, the reasonable mar- 
ket value thereof at that point should 
be used.” 
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PETER REDLER HEAD OF 
CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 


-The Bakers Club of 
Chicago held its annual meeting Jan. 27, 


Cuicaco, IL. 


in the club quarters in the Hotel Sher- 
man. About 50 members were present 
for dinner followed by community sing- 
ing. 

High light of the evening was the 
presentation of a wrist watch to retir- 
President C. J. 


Bros., as a gift from all club members. 


ing Burny, of Burny 
Mr. Burny expressed his surprise and 
deep appreciation, explaining his feelings 
in having been chief officer of the club 
during one of its most progressive years. 
In turning the gavel over to the newly- 
elected president, Peter Redler, Redler’s 
Bakery, he asked all officers and com- 
mitteemen to continue their fine work. 
The 


directors are as follows: 


officers chosen by the board of 
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President, Peter Redler, Redler’s 
Bakery; first vice president, Vernon C. 
Usher; second vice president, Paul Chap- 
Chapman & Smith; secretary, 
Jackson, Vienna Model 
Bakery; treasurer, Thomas A. Dillon, 
The 
the 
Long Co., and C 


man, 
Maurice M. 
Edward Katzinger Co. executive 


committee consists of officers and 


W. E. Long, W. E. 
J. Burny. 
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OXFORD MILLING CO. SOLD 
Oxrorp, N. C.—The Oxford (N. C.) 
Milling Co., which has been operated 


for many years by James F. White, has 
leased to W. R. 
with the 


been Frazier, who has 


been associated mill for the 


past 14 years. Mr. Frazier has bought 
of merchandise and will con- 
tinue to operate the mill under the 


name of the Oxford Milling Co. 


the stock 
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ALFALFA HAY PRICE ORDER 
STILL AWAITS APPROVAL 
(Special)—The 


maximum price regulation covering al 





Wasuincron, D. C. 


falfa hay is waiting approval from to) 
OPA officials before being given consid 
War 


Indications are that 


eration by the Food Administra 


tion. the new reg 


ulation will not be issued for at least 


two weeks. Price structure of the new 


order will be on a national basis. 


= <>-—- 


War Labor Board Upholds Houston 
Bakers’ Merit Rating Wage Plan 


The National War 
Labor Board, Jan. 11, upheld a decision 
Righth 
Dallas 
to break a 


Houston, ‘Texas. 


handed down by the Regional 


War Labor Board at when this 


body recently refused union 
contract existing between 12 of the large 
baker‘es in Houston and the Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers Local 163 A.F.L. 
This contract 
of 1942 for the 


months 


was made in the autumn 


duration of the war 


and six after, and contained a 


clause establishing minimum pay for 
female workers at two thirds the regular 
pay being paid male workers on a simi- 
lar classified job. 

This 
agreeable to the unions and bakery op- 
1943, the 


bakery operators voluntarily established 


two thirds minimum pay was 


erators alike. But early in 


a “merit rating” plan whereby female 


workers could earn anywhere from the 
minimum up to 100% of the pay given 
workers, 


to male This plan called for 


a scoring or grading system. Any 
female worker could ask for a test at 
any time she felt she could qualify 


for a higher wage as based on quality 
and quantity of work, the grading to 
be done by the shift foreman, the plant 
superintendent and a _ fellow’ worker. 
This merit rating system was well re- 
ceived by individual female workers in 
the Houston bakeries and more than 
80% of them soon had an increase in 
pay, many receiving the full 100% paid 
after President Roose- 


velt’s General Order 16 allowing wage 


to men. Soon 
and salary adjustments to equalize the 
wages of women with those paid men for 
comparable quantity and quality work, 
union officials demanded that female 
workers be paid the same wages as male 


workers regardless of quantity and qua 
ity work, 

An arbitration committee in the sprin 
of 1948 
bakery 


gave a report favoring th 


union’s demand, but on appe 


to the regional WLB, the bakery oper 
tors obtained a ruling from this bod 
that it had no power to abrogate ar 
collective bargaining agreement for t! 
purpose of equalizing wage rates. TI! 
workers’ union 


bakery appealed th 


regional ruling to the national WL! 
which upheld the regional decision. 
Houston’s merit rating system has a 
tracted wide attention from other bake 
operators 


throughout the nation a: 


bakery written 


Houston bakers for details of this wa 


many owners have 


plan for female workers. In brief, | 
plan is this: 
Each 


possible 100%. 


worker can make a score of 
Different classified jo 
carry different point values for cert 
factors. For example, strength carr 
a value of 15 points for the weigh 


worker but only 12 points for mix¢ 


and spongers and 8% or points f 
wrapping and slicing workers. If 


female worker makes a grade of 50% 
(100% being the quality and quantit 
production of an average male worke 
she still gets the two thirds minimu 
pay. But if she makes a grade of 7 
75% of the established 
scale for male workers; or if she mak: 
a grade of 100%, she gets equal pay with 
male workers on similar classified job 

This merit rating plan has reduced 
absenteeism of female workers in Hous 
ton bakeries by half. The base pay is 
established on a 42-hour week with time 
and one half for overtime. 


then she gets 
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“She Flour of the Tatio: % 





Ours the pride in the flour we mill 


Yours the pride in the loaf you bake 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 





merican Flours. inc. 









- _ - Ss, PAUL ROSS, 
1,700,000 Bus. G. Bae 


President. Secretary. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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“Uncle Sam” not only is the world’s 
biggest bread salesman but your own 
best bread salesman. He is pounding 
the pavements for you urging people to 
sat more bread and save on other 


strength and vitality foods. 


What more could you askP What more 


could any of us bakers and millers askP 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Enrichment Labeling Rules for 
Yeast Raised Products 


Although the effective date has been 
Distribution Order No. 1 requires bak- Food and Drug law on all such enriched 
ers after that date to enrich all yeast- bakery products that move in interstate 
raised products and all doughnuts, crul- The following questions and 
answers on the labeling problem have 
been prepared as a guide by the Ameri 
can Bakers Association: 


riched under the order. Where enriched flour 
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those products covered by FDO 1, what 
are the minimum labeling requirements 
under the Food and Drug regulations? 
\.—If the white flour used is enriched 
flour, it should be declared in the listed 
flour.” The 


declaration of “enriched flour” in the in- 


ingredients as “enriched 


gredient list should not be given any 
greater prominence than that accorded 
the names of the other ingredients. 

Q.— Where 
lets are added directly to the mix in such 


vitamin and mineral tab- 
amount as to equal the amounts which 


would be present if enriched flour had 





It May Seem That 3% in White 
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ERS BROS. SEED CO. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
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Potato Flour Adds a Delicious Flavor, Prolongs Freshness, Contr 








been used, may the words “enriched 
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flour” 


ents? 


be added to the list of ingredi- 


A.—The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has informed us it would not object 
to the use of the words “enriched flour” 
in such circumstances. 

Q.—May products other than enriched 
white bread or rolls have the word “en- 
riched” in its such as “Enriched 
Rye Bread” or “Enriched Coffee Cake” 


if in fact such products actually meet 


name, 


the vitamin and mineral contents per 


pound of product for enriched white 


bread as set forth in the proposed stand- 
ards for enriched white bread? 

\.._No, the word “enriched” may not 
be used in the names of such products. 
The Food and Drug Administration has 
that the 
“enriched” as a part of the name should 


expressed the opinion word 
be reserved for those foods in which the 


kind and amount of the vitamins and 
minerals have been specified in the form 
standard under the 


of a promulgated 


Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act or pre- 

scribed in a proposed order of the ad- 

ministrator. 
Q.— May the 


product ) is now 


“This (name of 
ENRICHED” be 
on the labels of products now ré quired 
to be FDO-1 other than 
white 


words 


used 


enriched by 


bread or rolls 

\.-It is the opinion of the Food and 
Drug Administration that such a state- 
ment is little different from the use of 


the word “enriched” as a 


part of the 
name; therefore, it should not be used. 
q. In place of the 
flour” 
haker 


words “enriched 
in the list of ingredic nts, may a 
include in the list of ingredients 
added 


thiamine, 


the names of the vitamins and 


minerals, such as riboflavin 


niacin and iron 
\.—Yes, but if the names of the in 
label, it 


uso bear a dietary statement giving the 


gredients appear on the must 
proportion of the minimum daily require 
Such statement should 
food 


expected to be con 


ments supplied. 


refer to a quantity of the which 
can ordinarily be 
individual in 


sumed by an average 


day, and the statement should be dis 
played with a degree of prominence com 
parable to that accorded the statement 
calling the purchaser’s attention to the 
added nutritional factors. 

Q.—May the word “enriched” by itsels 
be used on products required to be en 
riched other than 


or rolls? 


enriched white bread 


\.-No, the answer to the third ques 
tion is applicable here also. 

Q.—May_ the 
statement such as “This (name of prod 


word “enriched” in 
uct) made with enriched flour” be used 
on products required to be enriched othe) 
than enriched white bread or rolls? 
A.—It is the opinion of the Food an 
Drug Administration that the use of the 
word “enriched” in such a statement will 
depend on the individual case. Som«¢ 
of the 


whether or not such usage was objection 


points which would determin 
able are: the position on the label, th 
size of the print, the prominence of this 
statement compared to the rest of the 
printing on the label. In other words, 
so many variable factors enter into this 
problem that no broad general rule can 
be laid down, but instead, each label 
which makes this claim must be judged 


on its own merits. Furthermore, if such 


a statement is used, a dietary statement 
meeting the requirements set forth in the 
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WORRIED ABOUT GETTING 
SOFT WHEAT CAKE FLOUR? 
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STOP! we nave it: 


CAKE FLOUR 


Are you worried about having to change your formulas—worried 
about whether you can continue to get soft wheat cake flour? If 
you are—stop! Fortunately we have a sufficient supply of soft wheat 
to meet your cake flour requirements! 


No need to change your formulas; no need to worry when new 
employees not familiar with your formulas and practices come 
into your bakery. 


American Beauty, Royal Patent and Table Queen Cake Flours 
are available in car lots, less than carload shipments or in cars 
containing other flours. 


Millers of American Sales Offices at: 

Beauty Bread Flour 944 Martin Building - - - ~- Birmingham, Ala. 617 Lafayette Building - - ~- Philadelphia, Pa. 

512 Statler Office Building - - - Boston, Mass. 1328 Gulf Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Childs Street Buffalo, N. Y. 2215 Scott Avenue St. Lovis, Mo. 

309 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Ill. Midland Bank Building - - Minneapolis, Minn, 

90 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 24 South Fryay Dallas, Texas 
145 West Broadway Alton, Illinois 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 
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A trocer 
Backs the Products 
that 
Push Themselves 


Ask a grocer why he pushes products 





packaged in Bemis Deltaseal Bags and 
chances are he’ll say it pays to back a 


product packaged to sell itself. 


And products in Deltaseal Bags do 
] g 

push themselves. The attractive Bemis 
printing catches the shopper's eye... 


asks her to buy. The handy pouring 






spout makes it easy for her to pour 
and measure the contents... makes 


her a repeat customer. 











BEMIS BRO. BAG CO, 


Headquarters for the 


DELTASEAL System of PACKAGING 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
OFFICES: Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn + Buffalo 


Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit « E. Pepperell 
Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas City « Los Angeles 


Louisville +» Memphis « Mobile « New Orleans « New York 
City - Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Peoria « St. Louis 
Salina + Salt Lake City » San Francisco « Seattle » Wichita 
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Hear Ye. Hear Ye, Hear Ye!!! 
country calls upon its bakers 


best bread 
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No baker can make good 
bread without good flour. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
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answer to the fifth question would apply. 

It is obvious that where a baker does 
more than add the words “enriched flour” 
to the list of ingredients, it will be neces- 
sary that each product be assayed to 
determine just what pércentage of the 
daily minimum requirements of vitamins 
and minerals is supplied by a given 
amount of that product. Therefore, ABA 
suggests that bakers review these ques- 
tions and answers carefully before mak- 
ing any changes on any label other than 
to include “enriched flour” in the list of 
ingredients. 

Food and Drug has informally ruled 
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Spice Supply Position Most 
Favorable Since Pearl Harbor 


that a baker may use up existing stocks 
of wrappers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MARVIN GOODE ELECTED 
Cotumsvus, On1o.—The Columbus Mas- 
ter Bakers Association recently installed 
new officers as follows: Marvin Goode, 
Arlington Pastry Shop, president; Clar- 
ence A. Stevens, Naborhood Bakery, vice 
Howell Chamlin 
Bakery, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Thom- 
as succeeds M. R. Pritchard, of the 
J. I. Gates Milling Co., who had held 


the position eight years. 


president ; Thomas, 


New York, N. Y. 


port movement of spices has reached the 


Recovery in im- 


point where the overall supply currently 


is more favorable than at any time 
since shortly after Pearl Harbor, reports 
in industry circles indicate. 

“The first year after the Japanese at- 
tack, certain spices almost disappeared 


from the market,” the American Spice 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF 


EXCELLENCE FOR 


SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 








ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING 
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bakery fi 


almost can claim to be 


“‘bAillers to the American 


Baking Industry.” 
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ALSO 
BAKERS’ 
HIGH PROTEIN 


WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 








WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Trade Association comments. “In the 
second year supplies increased, but still 
were low, and now, in the third year, 
there are ample stocks of everything 
except cinnamon.” 

Cinnamon from Ceylon now comprises 
some 25% of America’s needs, but syn- 
thetic products similar to prewar qual- 
itv have been developed. 

The Spice Trade Association declared 
there now was about a two years’ sup- 
ply of pepper compared with three 
years’ stocks on hand at the outbreak 
of war. Pepper makes up about 50% 
of the country’s spice needs. 

More 
association pointed out, with the release 


held by 
who refuse to sell their supplies until 


pepper will be available, the 


of warehouse stocks traders, 
the Office of Price Administration raises 
the ceiling price, claiming that shipping 
Still 
India, it was 


costs are higher than the ceilings. 


more will come from 
added, when “the present unbalance be- 
tween their price and our ceiling is 
remedied.” 

Montana, California, Washington and 
Idaho production has more than made 
up for the loss of Holland and Austria 
seed, 


as principal sources of mustard 


and supplies now on hand are = ade- 
quate for three years’ requirements, in- 
dustry reports say. 

Other estimates on spice supply con- 
ditions included: cloves, almost normal; 
vanilla beans, Madagascar restored as 
the chief source of supply; thyme, now 
available from Mexico and South Amer- 
ica; Caraway and poppy seeds, formerly 


Holland, 


rive from Russia and Turkey. 


imported from soon may ar- 

\ substantial quantity of cloves re- 
cently arrived in New York from Zanzi- 
bar. This was the first lot in over a 
year and sold rapidly. In vanilla beans 


only about two sizable quantities have 


arrived from Madagascar in over a 


year and much uncertainty prevails re 
garding future shipments because of a 


shortage of steamers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIED TRADES RETAINS 
PRESENT OFFICERS LIST 


The Allied Trades of the Baking In 
dustry did not hold its regular annua! 





convention last fall, and consequentl) 
How 


ever, a mail vote of the membership has 


there was no election of officers. 


been taken in the meantime, and _ th« 
unanimous decision is to retain in office 
the present officers and executive com 
mittee members, including three of th« 
latter who were scheduled to go off the 
1943. 

The lineup of officers, therefore, is 
unchanged, as follows: Franklin J. Ber 
president; Mort A. 
Unger, Cleveland, vice president ; Claude 
New York,  secretary- 
Executive committee: Earl A. 
Butts, Jr., Chicago, J. R. Henderson, 
Atlanta, T. A. Dillon, Chicago, A. R. 
Fleischmann, New York, Frank C. Bra- 
den, Minneapolis, Arthur W. Fosdyke, 
Chicago, Joseph Dickson, New York, A. 
A. Schaal, Cambridge, Mass., and J. U. 
Lemmon, Jr., Boston. 

The association is strong financially 
and has $2,200 invested in war bonds. 


board in 


genthal, Chicago, 


A. Bascombe, 
treasurer. 
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Give us this day... 


You were there...remember? You could hardly 
wait until the short words of grace were said. All 
they meant was an impatient pause before the roast 
chicken, mashed potatoes with rich yellow gravy, 
good bread and vegetables. 

If you thought about the familiar words at all, 
“give us this day our daily bread” meant good food 
and plenty of it, abundance from a fertile land where 
hunger was rare and starvation incredible. A special 
meaning because you lived in America. 


Now we hear those words again. And because 
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they are spoken by haggard creatures forced to live 
on bark and leaves, they must move the heart of 
that portion of the world that still calls itself human. 
It’s from our fields and factories that the bread to 


rescue and sustain them must come. 


Just ahead of us looms the stupendous job of 


helping to feed the exhausted victims of the Axis. 
In all humility, we at General Mills consider it our 
duty to make better foods from the products of our 
fields and to make more of them available. All our 


efforts are devoted to that task... now. 
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Epitor’s Note.—Taking the army as 
a unit, it is the world’s largest bread 
consumer and certainly among the 
world’s largest bread producers. Here 
are some interesting facts about 
Army bakery operations as outlined 
by Lt. Col. Charles F. Kearney, of- 
fice of the Quartermaster General, 
taken from an address before the 
New England Bakers 


convention a short time ago. 


Association 


¥ Y¥ 


AKERIES in the army are classi 
fied into two types: 
1. Fixed or garrison type and 
2. Field 
Portable 
bakeries so constructed that they can be 


either portable or mobile. 
units are semi-mechanical 
quickly assembled or disassembled into 
small components for movement by hand. 
Transportation of this equipment is ac- 
complished by trucks supplied by other 
units. 

Mobile units are mechanical bakeries 
assembled complete on trailers with all 
required transportation attached. 

The problem of supplying bread at 
army posts through the operation of 
garrison bakeries involves all the essen- 
tials of proper business or administra- 
tive control experienced in any civilian 
bakery. The baking of bread at an army 
post is not a mere magnification of the 
activities of the cook in the home or 
in the mess hall. It is the only manu- 
facturing establishment on an army post 
and embraces purchase, inspection and 
storage of raw materials, conversion of 
these materials into a new product by 
the application of power through ma- 
chines, and the skill and labor of men, 
and finally, the storage and issue of the 
finished product. 

Of the 17,000 civilian bakeries in the 
United States today, only a few hun- 
dred individually enjoy a larger bread 
production than is being turned out of 
48 of the larger 
The investment in each 


any one of at least 
army bakeries. 
of these larger army bakeries approxi- 
mates $100,000 and their combined prod- 
ucts aggregate a half million dollars a 
year at commercial bread prices. 

The combined production of all army 
garrison bakeries is well over 1,250,000 
lbs of bread per day, which is approxi- 
mately 60% of all bread consumed by 
United 
Today the army operates the 


the army in the continental 
States. 
largest chain of bakeries in the world 
with a production that would surpass 
any of the largest of the dozen or more 
huge baking corporations that operate 
plants in all parts of the country. The 
government’s investment in building ac- 
commodations, which are of temporary 
construction, machinery, and equipment 
in this enterprise aggregates in the vicin- 
ity of $10,000,000. The resulting prod- 
ucts of all garrison baking at prevailing 
commercial bread prices would approxi- 
mate $25,000,000 per year. 





GARRISON 





BAKERIES 


Garrison bakeries are by no means 
standard in size and type. There are 
57 which were in operation prior to 
1941, all of which were of the smaller 


and antiquated type. During 1941, 40 
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World’s Biggest Bread Consumer 


By Lt. Col. Charles F. Kearney 


Office of Quartermaster General 


new bakeries were built with a produc 
tion capacity of 720,000 Ibs of bread 
daily. These were of the ‘T-type, 


equipped with peel and revolving tray 
ovens. In 1942 the mechanical oven 
bakery, usually referred to as the U type 
came into 


bakery, being, and 29 of 


these were put into operation of which 


ES 


largest bakeries in 


These 29 


ire the army 


existence modern bakeries 


have a daily production capacity of 
660,000 Ibs of bread So far during 
the year 1943, 18 more modern bak 


eries have opened, and six are still un 
der construction, adding another 260,000 


lbs of production capacity to make up 
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the total of 2,000,000 Ibs of potentia| 
bread produc'ng capacity that is ava 
able at 145 army posts, camps and st 
seven times the available < 


pacity of L941. 


tions, or 


ENRICHIED BREAD 


Marly in the days of army expansi 
the need for enriched bread was ree 
nized by those concerned with subsi 


ence \ccordingly in February, 19 


the enrichment elements were added 
all flour purchased for local or overs 
consumption, Riboflavin was added 


the original enrichment elements 
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10 MINUTES AGO she was an irate, dis. 
appointed customer. ‘No more Choco- 
late Layers? Well, what am I going to 
do for tonight’s dessert?” The smart 
salesgirl smiled and suggested Chocolate 
Nut Brownies . saved the sale and 
saved the customer! (She got the idea 


from Wartime Bulletin 18.) 





PRIME X 


THE SHORTENING THAT 


SETS THE STANDARD 
For Frying... For Shortening 
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larch, 1943, for all flour to be shipped 
In July of 1943, the levels of 
flour 


rseas. 


richment for overseas were in- 
which re- 
ined the Oct. 1, 
13, it was decided all flour for the U. 
both 


ild be enriched at the same level. 


eased except for riboflavin 


same. Then, on 


irmy, domestic and overseas, 


(he army, being interested in 


ng the best 
dpoint of nutrition and appetite ap 


pro- 
loaf of bread from the 


decided that the straight dough 
ess would best fit the army’s plan 


ceping its processes simple and hold 


the need of equipment and space 





and still make a splendid loaf of bread. 
This process is used in all army bakeries 
controlled by this office. 

\ further improvement in army bread 
baking a 
the same pans that had been used for 
This loaf 


is more compact; therefore, has better 


was effected by 20-07 loaf in 


the 1-lb sponge dough loaf. 


keeping and eating qualities and is the 


type loaf best suited for army needs. 
BREAD IMPROVEMENT 


It was obviously necessary to give 


some direction to this bakery expansion 


and bread) improvement program. \ 
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training and = supervisory organization 
was brought into being to deal with the 


bak- 


eries and establishing them as operating 


intricacies of activating the new 
units at the various army posts. 

Here the schools for bakers and cooks 
took up the 
able 


responsibility in 


burden and through = the 


direction of the commandants this 
the field was discharged 
with efficiency and dispatch 

\ headquarters organization was also 
with the 


trative responsibilities that were stead 


necessary to contend adminis- 


ily increasing in magnitude and = com- 


plexity. The baking industry was called 


FOR THE SMILE! 


Quality, Courtesy, Salesmanship— 


Your Success Formula for the Duration—and After! He 
Never before have you had to face so tomers don’t change—they’re still at- . & bes 
many changes in production and selling tracted to your store by quality baked tet . 
methods. You’re having to make the best _— goods, well displayed—and friendly ser- — ry * 
of wartime conditions. But remember— vice. They expect of your salesgirls the Sd Pinte 
the same basic principles that paid off in same courtesy . . . the same willingness to ae 


peace times pay off today! 


One of these is smart salesmanship. So 
don’t skimp on helpful, courteous service. 
Smart suggestive selling is still the key to 
success—just as it always was. For cus- 


SWEETEX 


THE “HIGH-RATIO”’* 
SHORTENING 


For Top Quality Cakes, Icings, Sweet Yeast Goods 


* High-Ratio’’ 


eh 


is our registered trademark. It also stands for 
bakers’ service; and, when employed by bakers, means that 
ey have used Procter & Gamble’s special shortening pur- 


give helpful information as before. If they 





WARTIME INFORMATION BULLETINS 
18 AND 20 TELL YOUR 
SALES HELP WHAT TO SAY 


get it, you get them—for keeps! 


Grecter-vamble 


MAKERS OF PRIMEX, SWEETEX, FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL } 





suant to the ‘‘High-Ratio’’ Service. Procter & Gamble, 


makers of Sweetex, the ‘‘High-Ratio’’ shortening. 





When you're out of items customers ask for, 
what should your salesgirls say? Can they ex- 
plain shortages tactfully and convincingly? Can 
they save the sale by helpful suggestions on 
menu-planning? These Wartime Information 
Bulletins give sound advice on handling these 
and many other everyday back-of-the-counter 
problems. Get your copies today from your 
Primex-Sweetex salesman. Or write: 


Primex-Sweetex Dept., Procter & Gamble, 
P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 



















The 


breadmakers. 


Army is proud of its trained 
Deep in this dough is a 


soldier baker punching a batch. 





upon for assistance and today 20 civil- 
ian bakers and bakery engineers, each 
with a background of successful achieve 
chosen have been 


ment in his work, 


molded into a smoothly functioning or- 
administra- 


functions of the Quarter- 


ganization to assist in the 
tion of the 
master General as they pertain to army 
This 


cently designated as the Garrison Bak- 


bread baking. group, until re- 


ery Sub-Section, retains its identity and 


functions under the newly instituted 
Food Service Program. 
The field 


specialists are practically fitted to army 


functions of the civilian 
needs in a pattern somewhat similar to 
the service organizations that have been 
found necessary and profitable to the 
This 


staff is comprised of two groups: bak- 


large baking corporations. army 


ery production specialists and bakery 
equipment specialists. Fourteen men 
seven in each group—are field opera- 


tives assigned definite territories so 
selected that responsibilities are equally 
distributed in each group. These spec- 
ialists, operating under the immediate 
food 


Command, are 


supervision of the director of 


service of the Service 


equipped by background and_ experi- 


ence to render an advisory service to 
post bakeries with regard to bread pro- 
duction and the operation and mainte- 
nance of bakery equipment that is essen- 
tial to 


magnitude. 


any baking enterprise of this 


The bakery production specialists on 
the staff are all experienced bakery op- 
erators with a knowledge of bread pro- 
that 
to search out the solution for any prob- 


duction technique qualifies them 


lem that may arise. These bakers are, 


in a sense, the “trouble shooters” for 
army garrison bakeries but essentially, 
they are charged with the responsibility 
of visiting each of the 20 to 30 bak- 
eries to which they are assigned as often 
as necessary but at least once every three 
months. The best of bakery operators 
occasionally find themselves in trouble: 
the bread has a poor texture, the loaf 


has a wild break and shred, or there 


seems to be no way 


of ridding the 
bread of holes. The bakery operator is 
forest that he 
and it is then 
that he welcomes the opportunity to 


turn his troubles over to someone with 


often “so close to the 


cannot see the trees,” 
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a new perspective. His extremity is the 
specialist’s opportunity and in this spirit 
of mutual helpfulness and co-operation 
the difficult problem is solved. 
EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 

The bakery equipment specialist has 
a very similar notion about machinery. 
He has learned to earn a living by keep- 
ing bakery machinery in proper condi- 
tion so that it can be depended upon to 
turn out the day’s production and then 
stand ready to do the same the follow- 
ing day. The noise of grinding gears 
and the squeal of a bearing for grease 
are; to him, poignant symbols of wear 
and tear. 

In his periodic visits to post bakeries 
he observes the machinery and equip- 
ment under actual operation, he makes 
adjustments where they are needed, he 
examines machines for worn parts to 
forestall future checks 
the lubrication that 
is accorded these machines, between his 


breakdowns, he 
and maintenance 
visits, and ascertains that an adequate 
supply of spare parts and lubricants is 
kept on hand at all times. Frequently 
the equipment specialist is called upon 
to supervise the installation of new 
equipment or to assist in the execution 
of major repairs or reconditioning of 
existing equipment. He instructs the 
bakery personnel in proper methods of 
operating and cleaning machines. He 
makes a special point of imparting to 
the maintenance man in the bakery the 
principles of preventive machinery main- 
tenance and to instill in him a sense 
of pride in his important, though often 
menial, work. 

Experience has proven the value of 
the service rendered to army bakeries 
by this staff of specialists. While the 
duties and responsibilities of sproduc- 
tion and equipment specialists can be 
defined to show a sharp line of demarka- 
tion it is also true that their functions 
do overlap in certain particulars so that 
and co- 
ordination is this 


each group is under the administrative 


a fine sense of co-operation 


necessary. To end, 
supervision of a senior specialist in the 
Food Service Section, who guides the 
course of their respective activities, re- 
views and acts upon the reports that are 
submitted after each visit to 
bakery and maintains a day-to-day con- 


a post 


tact with the specialists in his group. 
Co-ordination between these two groups 
is effected through the chief of the Gar- 
rison Bakery Group in turn is 
immediately responsible to the chief of 
the Bakery Sub-Section. 


who 


ARMY BREAD PURCHASES 


In this connection it is well worth 
noting that other specialists are as- 
signed to other definite and_ special 


duties for which they were selected be- 
cause a need developed for men of their 
particular qualifications. 

The army purchases approximately 
1,000,000 lbs of bread daily from civilian 
sources. This represents 40% of the 
army’s daily total need for bread and is 
a splendid indication that the army did 
not go “overboard” in the building of 
post bakeries during 1941, 1942 and 
1943. Conservation of such critical 
items as steel, brass, bronze and build- 
ing materials was just as much a part 
of our program as it was the general 
public’s. The purchase of so much 
bread daily has brought and still brings 
many problems to our office. To accom- 
plish this part of the army’s bread 


For example: 
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program with as little dislocation as 
possible to the industry and striving to 
make army bread purchases a real help 
tremen- 


to civilian bakers has been a 


dcus task. During the years when we 


were rapidly expanding the military 
establishment by the building of many 
large camps in all parts of the country, 
it was necessary to make a survey of 
the locale of each new camp, as it was 
projected, to determine whether a_ bak- 
ery should be built at the camp or the 
amount of bread 


required purchased 


from existing civilian sources. Consid- 


eration had to be given in the making of 





this survey to such items as the prox- 
of the 
the extent of such 
lucal labor conditions, later OPA price 


imity camp to civilian sources, 


civilian facilities, 
ceilings, spreading of the contracts in 
an equitable manner, and other equally 
important matters. While our office does 
not negotiate bread contracts, all of the 
service commands look to us for help 
in solving problems arising from such 
contracts. To aid in this very important 
office 


Acting con- 


work a senior specialist in the 
devotes much of his t'me. 
stantly as liaison between the War De- 


partment and the OPA, WPB, and the 
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Department of Agriculture on matters 


pertaining to bread and baking, our 
specialist is always able to give, quickly 
and accurately, information that assist 


in solving many contractual difficulties 
PASTRY SPECIALIST 


A bakery production specialist, espe 
cially qualified to deal with pastry bak 
ing problems, is available for special a 
signments. He is presently engaged ji 


a survey of pastry requirements an 


their relation to available pastry bal 


ing facilities at staging areas, hospitals, 
and the larger Army Air Force stations 


D 








Yes—wounded soldiers are treated with the amazing new sulfa drugs 


—and fat is an essential ingredient in making these drugs! Fat is 


vital to victory in dozens of different ways! Fat supplies high- 


energy food for the armed forces and for Lend-Lease. Fat must be 


used in making ammunition, gas mask containers, and many other 


important wartime necessities. Our country needs fat in ever- 


increasing quantities—so let’s all do our part to help— 


SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING 


WASTE. 












Wartime’s most efficient 
cake shortening 


Simplified method simplifies 


production 


Saves time and labor 


Lengthens cakes’ sales life 


Handles reduced sugar with no 
increase in baking powder 
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ere overtaxed consolidated mess kitch- 
present problems of a special na- 
Organization of existing facilities 
| advisory service at such installations 
permit the production of pastries is 
chief responsibility. 
me bakery equipment specialist is 
inually engaged in the inspection of 
bakery machinery installations. He 
ervises the final phases of machinery 
tion in the bakery, observes the in- 
test runs and accomplishments, re- 
ng reports to authorize payment of 
nanufacturers who supplied the va- 
s items of equipment. 





A bakery equipment specialist with a 
wide experience in bakery oven repairs 
was added to the staff because it was 
found undesirable to interrupt the itin- 
eraries of equipment specialists as- 
signed to duty in the service commands 
to supervise major peel oven repairs. 
Such repair projects usually require at- 
tendance at one post for a week or more, 
particularly where bakeries with four, 
five or six peel ovens are concerned. 
This oven repair expert has been con- 
stantly engaged in the reconditioning of 
peei ovens and in cons:deration of the 
fact 


that the army possesses 154 such 
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ovens his services will continue to be 
in demand. 

These more 
Their work is full time 


and they are constantly in the field. It 


bakery specialists are 


than consultants. 


is their responsibility to assist in every 
way possible on any problems incidental 
tu bakery production or machinery op- 
eration. Their reports, made on spe- 
cially prepared forms, not only give an 
intelligent picture of production and 
equipment, but also make recommenda- 
tions for changes or additions which 
will increase the efficiency of the bak- 


ery, or correct some phase of operation 


TT 





It’s not necessary—nor patriotic—to save fat by lowering the 


quality of your goods. Home front food must be of the best so that 


the home front can give its best in war production. But there are 


many ways to avoid waste. You’ll find many of them in our booklet 
‘101 Practical Ways to Save Fats and Oils” —in the bakeshop and 
kitchen. Write to Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 21 West 
Street, New York 6, N. Y., for your free copy. 


SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE! 


* * * 


Geared to take the punishment 


of high-speed mixing 


Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures 


Takes up air quickly and holds 
volume in creamed icings 


A heavy-duty shortening for the extra 


strain of war economy 








* * 


* * 


* 












SAVE WASTE 
PAPER 
Clean out old files. Check | 
your shipping department | 
for waste paper and car- | 


tons. Don’t destroy waste 
paper. Prepare it for your 


waste paper dealer and see | 
that he gets it. Save any | 
containers you receive. Re- | 
use if you can. If not, sell | 


them. | 
THE SHORTAGE IS | 
ACUTE. | 











which is unsound. These recommenda- 


tions are also made directly to the 


authorities at the post or camp, who 
take the necessary steps to make them 
effective. 
FIELD ORGANIZATION 

Baking for troops in posts and camps 
in this country is the first step in our 
baking program, just as a_ soldier's 
training in camp is in preparation for 
other activities. The soldier moves from 
a camp to a theater of operation. He 
is then truly in the field, and we must 
Therefore, it 


is necessary to have field organizations 


bake for him while there. 


to do this work and use equipment 
The 


developed, about two years ago, 


specially designed for the purpose, 
army 
equipment which can be readily moved. 
That is, it can be picked up, placed on 
We might call this 
type of equipment portable in contrast 


a truck and moved. 


to the British army bakery equipment, 
which is mounted on trucks and trailers. 


Many American quartermaster bakery 
companies are now using British equip- 


North 


when the need for large quantities of 


ment in Africa and elsewhere, 


bread in a small area is present. Our 
army has built its field bakery organiza- 
tion around the idea of multiple small 
units, each unit self-contained as to its 
equipment and its operating personnel. 
For example, a quartermaster bakery 
company comprises 163 enlisted men and 
five officers. Contained in this group are 
four platoons, each with an officer as 
are further 


leader, and the _ platoons 


composed of four sections each. Thus 
we have 16 sections to a bakery com- 
pany, which includes such items as a 
small field-type dough mixer, two ovens, 
fermentation cans, molding tables, ther- 
One section can readily 


be detached from its platoon for duty 


mometers, etc. 


where there are small bodies of troops 

up to 2,500 men, and any multiple of 
sections can be sent into an area to fill 
the needs of that area for bread. In 
certain locales where heat and humidity 
are high, the field bakery produces 4-lb 
round loaves, heavily crusted, compact, 
and of homemade bread flavor. Where 
normal weather conditions permit sheet 
which is softer and 
similar to conventional types of bread. 


bread is made, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Question—What is the maximum 
length of time to store skim milk powder 
and whole powder? 

Answer.—The maximum storage time, 
under proper conditions, for skim milk 
powder is about six months and for 
whole milk powder about two months. 
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Wartime Truck Lessons 





* 


By J. N. Bauman 


Vice President White 


[ NDER the necessity for making 
trucks last for the duration, the 
war emergency has taught oper- 

ators a lot about truck care and con- 

servation that they did not know—and 
certainly did not practice—when trucks 


were plentiful. This experience has 


shown us that there are three things 
that must be recognized and taken care 
of if truck life is to be extended to the 
maximum point: 
1. Adequate and correct maintenance. 
2. Availability of 


when needed. 


parts where and 

3. Proper care of truck equipment by 
the driver. 

Maintenance, which is the first of these 
all-important factors, is a very much 
misunderstood term. in the past we 
have all felt that if we did a good job 
of lubrication and fixed the truck when 
something broke down or took care of 
complaints turned in by the driver, we 
were maintaining the fleet adequately. 
Under the necessity of today’s condi- 
tions, however, we have seen how™wrong 
this concept of maintenance is. There 
are three vital parts to proper main- 
tenance. 


THREE ESSENTIALS 


The first essential is proper lubrica 
tion. Lubrication offers the only means 
available to truck owners to retard the 
When a 


new truck is designed, the engineers pro- 


rate of wear on truck parts. 


duce each part to give a certain life 
provided it is given correct lubrication. 
All mechanical parts wear out, eventu- 
ally, even with the best lubrication, but 
the rate of wear is tremendously re 
tarded if lubrication is correct and ade- 
quate. So the first essential of proper 
maintenance is correct and adequate 
lubrication at the proper time intervals, 
depending on the type of service that 
the truck is performing. 

The second essential of maintenance is 
preventive maintenance. This—in its 
simplest terms—is the job of looking at 
the various working, wearing units of a 
truck at 


make necessary adjustments or replace- 


motor periodic intervals to 
ments as indicated, before the parts ac- 
tually wear out and break. By doing 
this the life span of individual parts can 
be greatly extended, partly because the 
operation puts them back in adjustment 
and reduces the wear-out rate but also 
because these adjustments and replace 
ments, made at the proper time, prevent 
result in 


breakdowns that invariably 


costly damage to other parts. This ex 


tremity, if permitted to develop, not 
only greatly increases the cost of main- 
tenance, but also the time the truck is 
out of service. 

Preventive maintenance must be built 
to fit the individual requirements of each 
truck. It must take into account the 
specific type of service the truck is per- 
forming, so that the frequency of in 
With 
preventive mainte- 


spections can be properly spaced. 
a good system of 
nance, properly tailored to the needs of 
the truck, the life of the parts can be 
greatly extended and expensive break- 
downs prevented. 

The third essential of proper mainte- 
nance is the availability of repair serv- 
ice and proper instructions to the me- 


Motor Co., Cleveland 


chanic. This can be in the form of a 
maintenance manual which tells the own- 
er, the maintenance supervisor and_ the 
mechanic actually doing the work, exact 
ly how to perform the adjustments, as 
sembly and disassembly, as well as the 
replacement of 


parts that are worn. 


Accurate, concise information of this 


kind is necessary if service operations 


MARK OF 


G 


et4 


are to be performed as well as the pres 


ent need demands. 
PARTS AVAILABILITY 


After maintenance, the second most 
important phase of truck care is the 
availability of parts, the necessity for 


having replacement parts where and 
when needed. The approach to this prob- 
lem is the manufacturer's responsibility. 
Under today’s conditions this is an ex- 
tremely difficult job. The manufacturer 
needs 10 to 15 months’ “lead time,” that 
is the time for ordering the material and 


getting it into his parts bins. You can 


imagine how this complicates the prob- 
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lem of keeping adequate supplies of eac| 
part item available at every point wher 
trucks operate. 

The other factor of parts replacemeni, 
however, that can be improved is tl 
matter of enabling owners to identif 
correctly needed replacement parts so 
that they can be ordered accurately 
such a way that the service station ¢ 
fill the order quickly and properly. EF 
ery truck owner should have an = ad 
quate replacement parts book, if he 
repairing his trucks in his own shop or 
in an independent shop other than that 


of the manufacturer from whom he pu 





Reproduction of 
official full-color poster 


This in your National Donut Week. Be sure to join in 
... Boost the donut business—benefit from the donut’s 
enhanced prestige! Send for full information—/free 
truck and window posters—/ree radio disk programs. 
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chased the truck. This parts book should 


enable him to identify any needed part. 


\ simple thing, but of fundamental 


importance in obtaining prompt parts 


rvice, is the matter of truck identifi- 
ition. Motor trucks—even of the same 
odel—differ greatly in their component 
rts because owners’ requirements vary 
greatly. This complicates the parts 
oblem and makes it essential that 
icks be identified if the service station 
to know accurately the parts that are 
each particular truck. This identifi- 
tion can be made positive only by the 

lel and the serial numbers of the 
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truck. In every case when ordering re- 
placement parts these numbers should 
be given to the dealer or manufacturer 
of the truck, 
THE DRIVER'S PART 

Everyone knows that the driver plays 
a very important part in the life of a 
truck. We have all had examples of 
trucks that would operate over a long 
period of years very satisfactorily and 
others, on the same work, that gave a 
great deal of trouble and whose life was 
much shorter. The difference invariably 
is the manner in which they were han- 
dled by their drivers, the care that was 


used in operating them and in report- 
ing danger signals to the maintenance 
department when the truck was returned 
to the garage from the day’s job of 
delivery. 

“Trucks are in the hands of the driver 
a big share of their total life and if he 
is interested and understands the things 
about a truck that enable him to ree 
ognize danger signals and diagnose the 
symptoms of trouble ahead, he can con 
tribute greatly to the extension of the 
life of his vehicle. A great deal of 
material is available to help make the 


driver more familiar with the things he 


Week « Marcn/ 


On the way! ..» 7th Annual National Donut Week 
...March 20th to 25th. The Donut Week Committee 
has decided to hold it earlier in the year from now on 
to avoid its being played down by Donut Month and 
Halloween Week which will continue as usual. 





Big things ahead! Keynotes: 1-A salute to the gal- 
lant Donuteers who serve our boys donuts on every 
front...linking up with nationwide American Red Cross 
drive. 2-The new enrichment program for donuts. 


All of these will tell the story of donuts to 
millions: Newspaper and radio publicity tie-ups... 
radio series of 13 five-minute plays dramatizing “Donut- 
eers-in-Action” at the war front; broadcast from hun- 
dreds of stations...disks of the series available to bakers 
free for use on their own radio programs... free truck 
and window posters. 


DOUGHNUT CORP. 
OF AMERICA 


393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORKI,N.Y. 


also principal cities @ including Toronto 


Keep Backing The Attack 
BUY WAR BONDS 














YOR 
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catrea gore © want ovr 


DONUTEERS IN ACTION 
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ste cee tee nema canine * cates tg rR NTE ae 
AID PAPER SALVAGE 


Fatt River, Mass.—An outstanding 
job in paper salvage work is being 
done by the Fall River Retail Bak- 
ers Association. Starting in mid- 

November, members of the associa- 

tion and their friends have begun to 

save scrap paper which is collected 
by arrangement with a local junk 
dealer. During the first four weeks 
the association received $67.30 for 
these collections and that sum was 
donated to a local charitable organ- 
ization. 
ee 
should kriow about his truck to contrib- 
ute his share toward keeping the trucks 
operating efficiently for a longer period 
of time. 

The manufacturer of the equipment is 
the source from which this information 
and help should be obtained. It is gen- 
erally available and every truck owner 
owes it to himself to get all the help 
that can be obtained from the manu- 
facturer of his equipment that will en- 
able him to do an effective job on these 
three fundamental factors of conserva- 
tion that must be recognized if max- 


imum life is to be obtained. 


DELIVERY FREQUENCY 


In analyzing the cost of delivery, 
which is often the biggest single item 
of expense, we find that the cost per 
case, package or unit is increased hy the 
frequency of delivery. 

War emergencies have enabled the in- 
dustry to operate on a restricted basis 
of delivery with very substantial sav- 
ings in cost, It is anticipated that 
competitive conditions in peacetime will 
bring about an increase in service, but 
the thing I would like to inject’ very 
forcibly into your minds in your post- 
war planning is to try to preserve just 
as much as possible the delivery econo- 
mies that you have had during wartime 
in your peacetime operation. There is a 
balance that can be and should be main- 
tained between frequency of deliveries 
and sales volume that will bring the best 
returns to the business as a whole. 

We can’t afford to overlook the op- 
portunnity in our postwar planning to 
work out a balance between product 
sales and delivery that will preserve just 
as much of the operating economies as 
possible in peacetime operations. We 
must never forget that one of the big- 
gest items of cost in every business is 
the cost of delivery. If there ever was 
a need for economical distribution it will 
be in the postwar market. 


Eprtor’s Norr.—These remarks by Mr. 
Bauman, who is vice president and sales 
manager of the White Motor Co., Cleve- 
land, were extracted from a talk before 
a recent meeting of bottlers in St. 
Louis. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





RECORD NATIONAL INCOME 

Wasuinoeton, D. C.—With an 11-month 
total of $128,242,000,000, substantially 
higher than for any previous full year, 
Commerce Secretary Jesse Jones esti- 
mated that the national income was 
$142,000,000,000 in 1943. The previous 
high for a full year was $115,000,000,- 
000 in 1942. In 1939 it amounted to 
$70,900,000,000. 
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fez es 
Just as you bakers build up a reputation for turning we | 
out a particularly good loaf of bread, we here at 
"————___ Cannon Valley have the reputation for milling " a | d 
spring wheat flours that perform to perfection. Bayi RRRie 


Because of our location we can mill nothing but 








spring wheat. It was only logical that we make 
spring wheat flour our specialty. No magic formula 
has been used—just hard work, research, and the 





experience of 74 years in building up the high re- 
gard bakers everywhere have for Cannon Valley 





spring wheat Flours. 


We know how to mill spring wheat. We’ve stuck 
to our knitting all these years (or rather our mill- 
ing). The proof is in the baking so at your first 
opportunity try a “master milled’ Cannon Valley 





spring wheat flour in your shop. 







&% Oey 
. ee , Well known brands of 


Cannon Valley spring wheat flours are 


VANITY FAIR * TELEPHONE 5 "MASTE R 
MARITIME * INVADER (Higluten) MILLED 
Spring Wheat Flour 






















ik 
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CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


General Offices - Chamber of Commerce - Minneapolis - Mill at Cannon Falls, Minn. 
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* * * 
Proper Fire Fighting 


Cuts Losses 
* * * 


Most incipent fires can be put out in 
fraction of a minute, if the extinguish- 
r operator knows how to use his equip- 
ent to best advantage, says the Safety 
Research Institute, Inc., 
New York. 

In fighting a fire in or- 
inary combustibles (wood, 
tream_ extinguisher. is 
<tinguisher stream should 

aimed at the base of 
hat is burning, and not 
and flames. 


\pplication should be con- 


the smoke 


until the fire is 
Then the 


erator should search the 


nued 


mpletely out. 


mains for glowing em- 
rs and drench thorough- 
iny that he finds. 

Fires in flammable 
uids generally fall into 
o categories —those in 
ntainers of liquids, and 
ise in spills. If a foam, 
porizing liquid or loaded 
per, textiles, etc.), the 
ed, the operator should 
iy the extinguisher 
ream against the far in- 
le wall of the container 
st above the burning 
This will 


permit a 


rface. avoid 


lashing and 
tural spread of the ex- 
back over the 
Where 
operator 


guishant 
rning surface. 
sible, the 
nuld walk 


while 


around the 

tainer directing 

e stream, so as to get 
‘imum coverage during 

discharge period. 
here an operator using 
foam or loaded stream 
inguisher must remain 
: considerable distance 
mm a container of burn- 
liquid, the extinguish- 

directed at a_ high 
le, may be allowed to 
lightly on the burning 
face. In no case, how- 

r, should ‘the stream be 

ected into the burning 

id. 

f a carbon dioxide ex- 
uisher is used, best re- 
s can be obtained by 

ecting the discharge as 

e to the burning sur- 

as possible, starting 
rest the operator and 
progressing forward, 
ing the discharge horn 
ly from side to side. 
discharge should be 
‘tinued 


even after the 


ies have been extin- 


hed, to cool the liquid 
ind prevent a possible re- 


flash, 









in fighting fires in spills, 
the operator should put 
out the flames nearest him 
first, and then slowly 
Sweep out the fire as he 


advances along its path. 
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Fires in electrical equipment should 
be fought the same way as those in or- 
dinary combustible materials. If vapor- 


izing liquid or carbon dioxide extin- 


guishers are used, the operator can ad- 
vance as close to the fire as necessary 
before the current is turned off—though 
best practice is always to turn off the 
current first, If water or water solu- 
tion extinguishers are used (though they 
elec- 


are not recommended for fires in 


BI¢ 


LLL MA a 


trical equipment), the equipment must 
he made electrically dead before appli- 
cation begins; otherwise damaging short- 
circuits can result and, if the voltage 
is high, a harmful charge may travel 
up the hose stream to the operator. 

\ few general safety rules should be 
kept in mind. The operator should stand 
as far from the fire as conditions and 
effective use of the extinguishing agent 
will allow. In the 


case of a 21/-gal 


41 


soda-acid extinguisher, the effective hori- 
zontal discharge length is from 30 to 40 
feet; in that of a 
type, 


15-lb carbon dioxide 
feet. The 
should maintain his position between the 


about — six operator 


fire and exit to permit ready escape; 


and, if the fire is outdoors or in the 
path of a strong draft, he should stand 
back to the 


As soon as the fire is out, the area should 


to windward (his wind). 


be thoroughly ventilated. 





CATH MINING 


BACKED BY YEARS OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
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Text of Bakery Machinery Quota Schedule 


















Board’s Limitation Order L-292, which 
provides production quotas for different 
types of bakery machinery for the year 


figures are specified only for general 


classes of bakery equipment and ma- 


¥ ¥ 


PART 1226—GENERAL INDUSTRIAL 


EQUIPMENT 


ERY AND EQUIPMENT 












































lightning takes team work. 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines; 
millions listen to dextrose radio 
advertising. That's why intelligent, 
nutrition-minded Americans prefer 
foods made with dextrose sugar. 





BALANCED 


ae the straightaways—banking the turns— 
streaking down the icy mountain side like greased 


Balanced team work makes dextrose sugar the win- 
ner, too. A fine product; consistent, truthful adver- 


tising; cooperation by food manufacturers and dis- 


OLLOWING is the text of Quota chinery rather than for individual pieces ery machinery and equipment—(a) Pur- 
Schedule II of War Production of machinery. 


pose of this schedule. The purpose of 
this schedule is to fix production quotas 
for certain items of bakery machinery 
and equipment for the year beginning 


ended Sept. 30, 1944. The text differs (Limitation Order L-292, Quota Schedule IT) Oct. 1, 1943, and ending Sept. 30, 1944, 
from the first proposal in that quota PRODUCTION QUOTAS FOR BAKERY MACHIN- inclusive. The quotas for the items de- 


scribed in this schedule shall take the 


Sec. 1226.79 Production quotas for bak- place of quota provisions of paragraph 





TEAMWORK 


tributors; acceptance by intelligent consumers; these 
four balanced factors make up the dextrose team. 


Dextrose in your products gains a lasting position 














DEXTROSE 


with your customers—for consumers today know that 
dextrose is a valuable ingredient of many fine foods. 
Better breads are baked with dextrose sugar. 


Tune in 
STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P. M., E. W.T. 


Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 











CERELOSE 





EXTROSE 
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(zg) (2) (ii) of Order L-292 with re- 
spect to those items. 

(b) Definitions. (1) “Base period use” 
means the annual average tonnage of 
controlled materials used to complete 
items of bakery machinery and equip- 
ment during the years 1939, 1940 and 
1941. 

(2) “Controlled material” means con 
trolled material as defined in CMP Reg- 
ulation 1. 

(c) Production quotas. During the 
year beginning Oct. 1, 1943, and ending 
Sept. 30, 1944, no manufacturer shall 
use more controlled materials to fabri- 
cate or assemble bakery machinery and 
equipment in any class than the quota 
percentage of his base period use fon 
each class of machinery and equipment 
as set forth in the table below. 

PRODUCTION QUOTAS 

The first column describes each clas 
of machinery covered by this schedule. 

The second column describes the vari 
ous types of machinery and equipmen 
included in each class of machinery. 

The third column assigns a code nun 
ber to each type of machinery and equi) 
ment. 

The fourth column shows the quot 
percentage that each manufacturer 


allowed. 


Type of machine 


number 


Class of machinery 
Code 


Dough handling TE ee Te i< ae 
Brakes, dough reversible 200.007 








Brakes, dough return ae 200.008 
Brakes, dough upright... 200,009 
Cookie droppers, wire cut 200,022 
Cutting machines, biscuit 

and crackers . Ty) er 200.026 
Cutters for cutting ma- 

chines . Rsk kas. see 
Cutters, pie pastry table. 200.028 
Cutters, noodle .... ‘6 200.029 
Depositors, cake batter 200.030 
Depositors, cookie batter 200,031 
Dividers, bread aeeewee 200.033 
Dividers, pie dough ..... 200.034 
Dividers, roll, automatic 200.035 
Dividers, roll, semi-auto- 

ORCI cece Terran e T 200.036 
Dividers, roll, hand...... 200.037 
Muletfiers ..ccscsce as 200.045 
Hoist, trough ......... 200.049 
Hoppers, dough reservoir 200.050 
Kneaders, macaroni .. 200.054 
Moulders, bread dough... 200,061 
Extender, bread dough.. 200.062 
Moulders, roll dough ... 200.063 
Extenders, roll dough... 200.064 
Moulders, rotary biscuit. 200.065 
Pie machines, automatic 

straight limes ........ 200.074 
Pie machines, automatic 

COG idccaweiaveedses 200.075 
Presses, macaroni ...... 200.076 
Proofers, intermediate 

GTA@WEF cosccceccceces 200.077 
Proofers, intermediate 

floor type, automatic.. 200.078 


Proofers, intermediate, 
overhead, automatic... 200.079 


RismmMers, NiO *scccccscces 200.083 
Rolling machines,  pret- 

OEE cr ccdevvvececesose 200.084 
Rolling machines, pie 

a 200.085 
Rounders, bread ........ 200.086 
Rounders, roll ....cccees 200.087 
Sheeters, dough ........ 200.091 
THiMMers, PIS «vccvececs 200.108 
Trough, dough and bis- 

BORG. hic wssepyecedeeens 200.109 
Troughs, dough, bread, 

PONS ccvcccessccsccses 200.110 
Twisting machines, pret- 

BOD cidcecvsdcdeessesve 200.112 
Unloaders, bowl .......-.- 200.113 
| SP PTEET UTR CER EPEL ITT Mees CL de 

Mixers, horizontal bread 
GROGM iscccccevsdecees 200.055 
Mixers, horizontal low 
ME sbsa sek creoees ; 200.056 
Mixers, pie dough ..... 200.058 
Mixers, spindle ......... 200.059 
Mixers, vertical ........ 200.060 
Rubbing and creaming 
TMACHINGS cicccvcccsses 200.088 
OVEN cocccscccsccesccsccssee seeeee 
Cookers, pretzel ........ 200.021 
CPOE, DORE .cecvewsciors 200.066 
OVGMG, TOOL .ccsccesveses 200.067 
Ovens, revolving tray, 
horizontal shaft ...... 200.068 
Ovens, rotary vertical 
GRRE 6c ce sees veuccese 200.069 


Ovens, traveling tray ... 200.070 
Ovens, tunnel, band or 
WITS TROBE 6c cccccsenes 





near ee 














cata ale a a 


ee 
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Ovens, tunnel, chain and 


GEOR scoccccevccncesese 200.072 
Ovens, tunnel, plate or 
BVIA cccccccccccccceces 200.073 
licing and wrapping ......+ «eee. 85 
Slicers, bread, portable 
CYPO ccccccccccesecces 200.095 
Slicers, bread, hand type 200.096 
Slicers, bread, reciprocat- 
ine tyYDE ..ccccccseces 200.097 
Slicers, cake .......+.-+- 200.098 
Slicers, TO] ...cccecees ° 200.099 
Wrapping machines, 
bread, automatic ..... 200.116 
Wrapping machines, 
bread, semi-automatic. 200.117 
Wrapping machines, 
bread, hand snsencss Sere 
Wrapping machines, cake 200.119 
eral baking .......++-- . anes 80 
Bins, flour dump ...... 200.003 
Bins, flour storage ...... 200.004 
Blenders, , flour ......... 200.005 
Bolting reels, flour ...... 200.006 
Burners, oven, gas ..... 200,010 
Burners, oven, oil ...... 200.011 
Sack cleaners ........- 200.013 
Conveyors, chain ....... 200.014 
Conveyors, screw, flour.. 200.015 
Conveyors, belt .....+++. 200,016 
Conveyors, slat ..seese- 200.017 
Conveyors, pin trolleys... 200.018 
Conveyors, bucket 200,019 
Conveyors, tray we 200.020 
Coolers, bread, automati« 200,023 
Coolers, bread, rack type 200.024 
Coolers, doughnut ° 200,025 
Driers, macaroni .... . 200.041 
Dusters, peel board . 200,042 
Elevators, bucket flour.. 200.043 
Fermentation rooms, pre- 
fabricated ... heen 200.046 
Pan greasers .....6++-. ° 200.048 
Hoppers, flour, traveling 200.051 
Hoppers, flour, stationary 200.052 
Proof boxes, multiple, 
rack type, final proof 200.080 
Proof boxes, portable 
cabinet type ...cecceee 200.081 
cv. Ser ererrn Prt : 200,082 
Salting machines ...... 200,089 
Sifters, flour, gyrating... 200,092 
Sifters, flour, revolving.. 200,093 
Sifters, flour, vibrating... 200,094 
re ee ee er 200,101 
Tables, bread sorting 200.10 
fanks, pan and rack 
leaning .... . ieee 200.104 
franks, water tempering, 
WeigRIRG cose i. 200.105 
Tfanks, water tempering, 
measuring .... . 200,106 
Trucks, pan .... as 200,111 
Washers, pan .... Tere 200,115 
ADE OETOTS. 0\0.0.0.0% 2 200.12 
Water meters ....... 200.122 
llaneous . ‘edewadens ‘ 0 
leaning machines, fruit 200.01 
epositors, marshmallow 200,032 
Doughnut machines, auto- 
math s . ee 200.038 
Doughnut machines, 
semi-automath ° 200.0389 
Doughnut machines, hand 200.040 
Filling machines 200,047 
ing machines, cake 200.0 
Sandwich machines 200,090 
Spraying machines, oil. . 200,100 
ugaring machines, 
doughnut 200.102 
Topping machines 200.107 
\ er machines, sugar 200,114 


1) Neeceptions. The quota provisions 
aragraph (c) above do not restrict 
fabrication or assembly of bakery 
hinery and equipment to fill specific 
rs actually received by a manufac- 
er for export outside the territorial 
s of the United States and Canada 
for direct use by the Army, Navy, 
itime Commission or War Shipping 
iinistration. 
) Inerease, decrease and transfer of 
as. The War Production Board may, 
specific written directions, issued to 
manufacturer or class of manufac- 
‘s, increase or decrease any quota 
lished on this schedule and may 
‘fer any portions of the quota be- 
n manufacturers, taking into con- 
ition the amount of materials to 
ised, the need for particular items 
e time required, the labor and trans- 
portation situation in the manufacturing 
ireas involved, the inability of any man- 
uticturer to manufacture his quota, and 
other factors as may be relevant. 
) Applicability of Limitation Order 
L-.92, Except as otherwise indicated 
herein, this schedule is subject to all ap- 
plicable provisions of Limitation Order 
[-22, as amended from time to time. 
issued this 15th day of January, 1944. 
War Propvuction Boarp. 
By J. Joseph Whelan, 


Recording Secretary. 
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CHICAGO BAKERY DRIVERS 
PLEDGE FDO-1 COMPLIANCE 


Cuicaco, Itt.—More than 2,000 bakery 
drivers, members of Local No. 734 of 
the Teamsters Union, pledged compli- 
ance with Food Distribution Order No. 1, 
at a meeting in Chicago, Jan. 12, at the 
Sherman Hotel. 

William A. Lee, president of the driv- 
ers’ union, presided. Members of the 
executive board of the union, and rep- 
resentatives of the government were in 
attendance. Short talks were made by 
Dan West, assistant deputy director of 


FOR NATURE’S OWN BREAD 


the Food Distribution 
E. O. Pollock, Midwest regional director 
of FDA, and J. W. Hines, director of 
education work for the bakery products 
order. 


Administration, 


Under the chief provisions of the bak- 
ery products order, drivers are prohibit- 
ed from placing bread in retail stores on 
consignment and from accepting the re- 
turn of unsold bread. 

“Members of the bakery drivers’ union 
are 100% behind the war effort,” Mr. 
“We 
with the bakery products order because 


Lee stated. pledge compliance 


we can thereby contribute to the salvage 


Use BRYO 


v s 


Nature’s own bread flavor—in the wheat embryo—is 

carried straight into your bread by BRYO. Bakers who 
use Bryo make astounding claims for increased consumer 
demand and consequent increased sales, because of this 


natural, better bread flavor. 


If you want this same consumer recognition for your 
breads, let the Bryo representative show you how Bryo 
will give you Nature’s own bread flavor, with savings 

in dough costs. Write today for complete information. 


COMPANY 


444 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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of millions of pounds of critical food 
products milk 
These ingredients 
diverted to 


such as sugar, solids, 
shortening and flour. 
would otherwise be non- 
human consumption at a time when they 
are badly needed to feed our own work- 


ers and soldiers.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Staff Sergeant William C. 
was employed by the National Biscuit 





Ross, who 


Co. in Albany before entering the army 


June 1, 1942, and who was wounded 
seriously in action in the South Pacific, 
received the Purple Heart as a Christ- 


mas present. 





Vv e 
in, itam By 
Tnutriti, |) ner- 
On 
t Ivalues 
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DO YOU KNOW . a 


ena cca cane nat 





Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 
the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 
caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 68 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each question answered correctly counts five points. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1—In many molasses and chocolate 2.—When a loaf of bread contains a 
cakes, soda is used both as a leavening high percentage of milk solids, the bak- 
agent and to improve the crumb color. ing temperature should be_ increased. 


True or false? True or false? 
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3.—White rye will absorb more water 
than either medium or dark rye flour. 
True or false? 

1.—In order to neutralize 1 oz soda, 
about 4 oz cream of tartar should be 
used. True or false? 

5.—Butter cookies made in Minnesota 
must contain not less than 30% butterfat 
in the total shortening content. True or 
false? 

6.—Brown sugar will not cream up as 
light in a cake mix as granulated sugar. 
True or false? 


7.—Whole eggs contain about 55% 













































Play safe on bread-enrichment every time, by using Red Label 
“B-E-T-S’*—the bread-enrichment tablets with the safety factor. 


They not only provide enrichment potencies of all required 
nutrients—vitamin B,, niacin, riboflavin and iron—but also give 
maximum protection against svadequate enrichment due to bak- 
ing losses and variables in vitamin-mineral content of flour. 


Hundreds of bread assays clearly demonstrate the advantages of 
enrichment with Red Label ““B-E-T-S”. Get new, low prices now. 
For special information, consult our TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE. 


*“B_E-T-S" method of bread- 

enrichment, originated by and 

exclusively available through Ld a s 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


#56 OLR PRT OFF 
WINTHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


OU APPLES 108 











RIBOFLAVIN BOOSTERS 
ORDER THEM NOW! 


When limited milk supplies force a re- 
duction in milk solids, or with hearth- 
baked goods, use these new “Boosters” 
with “B-E-T-S" to maintain riboflavin 
content at the required level. Write for 
prices and free table of directions for 
easy, accurate use. 








ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 
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yolks and 45% whites. True or false? 

8.—When using liquid skim milk, more 
milk than water would have to be used 
with flour of the same absorption. True 
or false? 

9.—Some bakers use 4% of 1% salt in 
their sponge doughs. This is a useless 
procedure as the salt has no effect in 
the sponge. True or false? 

10.—Angel food pans are dampened 
with water in order to obtain a lighter 
crust color. True or false? 

11.—When a soft water is used t 
make bread doughs, the bread will be 
improved if some yeast food is used 
True or false? 

12.—Almond macaroons can be mad 
more chewy by using powdered suga 
instead of granulated sugar. True o) 
false? 

13.—Vinegar is used in bread dough 
during the summer months in order t 
decrease the tendency for the bread t 
mold, True or false? 

14.—When making the heavy type o 
rye bread, the best results are obtaine 
by mixing the dough in a high spee 
mixer. True or false? 

15.—Malt syrup should be stored ji 
a cool place, about 70° Fy, instead « 
at a temperature of 85° F as it will 
darken in color. True or false? 

16.—Steam used in the oven durir 
the baking of bread has no effect up< 
the volume of the bread. True or false? 

17..-Soap is sometimes used by bakers 
in making Holland rusk. True or fals 

18.—It is permissible to use 5% ri 
flour or corn flour in making while 
bread. True or false? 

19.—Some puff paste oleomargarine 
sometimes used in icebox cookies in o 
der to produce a nicer appearing pro 
uct. True or false? 

20.—Green colored waxed or cell 
phane wrappers on cookies or cakes r 


tard rancidity. True or false? 





———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO NEW YORK BAKERIES 
CITED ON EXCESS VARIETY 


New York, N. Y.—Two New York 
baking companies, Duvernoy & Sons, 
Inc., and the Fink Baking Corp., w 
four of their officers, have been cited 
in a federal complaint for violation 


the variety provisions of Food Distri! 
tion Order No. 1. 
ure limits the number of varieties 


This wartime mes 


bread and rolls that may be produced 


It is alleged that the Duvernoy fi 
produced 17 different kinds of br 
and 11 kinds of rolls and the Fink c 
cern 32 of bread and 16 of rolls dur 
the period from Noy. 13 to Dec. 17. 
that time the limitation on the variet 


> 62 = 


4 


provided for fewer than that numl 


Since then the _ restriction has b 
raised to 20 varieties of bread and !2 
of rolls. 

The concerns, their other 
trade, supply leading New York hotels 
and the Navy Department and, both 1s 


corporations and in their individual p:r- 


among 


sonnel, stand high in the industry. Rus- 
sell Duvernoy, secretary, named with 
Henry Duvernoy, president of that con 
cern, is prominent in bakery association 
work, and Emil Fink, president, named 

if 


with Joseph Zwecker, vice president 
the Fink organization, is also a leade 
in trade circles. 


— 
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Foodstuffs and many other commodities vital to win- 
ning the War... and the Peace... must be packaged 
to withstand the toughest handling . . . exposure to 
salt water, the elements, gas, smoke and reek. Rugged 
kraft paper shipping sacks, were designed and custom- 
made by St. Regis to meet these problems. 
Dirt, dust, vermin, moisture, find St. Regis 
Multiwall Bags impenetrable. Losses through 
soilage, sifting, infestation, are practically 
eliminated. Developed in close co-operation 
with Army,* Navy,* and Lend-Lease authori- 
ties,* St. Regis Multiwall Paper Bags are de- 
livering the goods to every front... at home 
and abroad ... from Brooklyn to Burma. The 


finest industrial peacetime package has dem- 


onstrated its right to be recognized as the 
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PAP E R ..» protecting vital wartime shipments 





Boston, Mass. 


Franklin, Va. 


BATES VALVE BAG CO., LTD. 


essential wartime package. 

A St. Regis packaging engineer will be glad to give 
you complete facts. His first-hand knowledge enables 
him to offer authoritative advice on the most effi- 
cient and economical St. Regis System (shipping 


sacks and filling machine) for your operation. 


*To meet their container specifications, 





MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION * THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 1140 Baltimore Trust Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. New Orleans, La. 
Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


IN CANADA 





Montreal, Quebec 





Vancouver, British Columbia 
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ALBERTA 


F. Ungaro has sold his bakery at 
Pincher Creek. 
C. R. Holt has opened a new bakery 
at High Prairie. 
William R. Wiebe 
ald Wiebe dissolved 


and Walter Ron- 


have their part- 


nership in the bakery and confectionery 
business of W. R. Wiebe & Sons, oper- 


ating at Vermilion and Myrnam. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


been 


Co. 


Change of ownership has _ just 
Bakery 
1317 Government Street, Victoria. 


reported in the Victoria 


CALIFORNIA 

Charlie Roloff, who owns the Simmons 
Bakery at Market, 
also one in South Pasadena, has opened 
1860 East 
Pasadena. It 


Gertmenians and 


a new bakery at Colorado 
Boulevard in will be 


known as the Purity Bakery. 


Miss Janet Fischer has taken over the 















The answer is ‘‘Uncle Sam”’ of course—but 
what he doesn’t require is apportioned fairly 
and equally among al/ our customers, based 
on past sales and subject only to government 


There are 230 Riegel Papers being used 
today in many different fields — aviation, 
automotive, ship-building, electrical, 

plastics, drug, clothing, baking and in 
almost every phase of the food industry. 
These applications forecast many new 

methods and economies for post-war 
packaging. Now is the time to investi- 


gate them, for conversion to civilian 


production will be smoother for 








230 Riegel Papers are being used 
to protect our food supply and 
to assist the war effort on all 
fronts. The experience gained in 
making new papers and new ap- 
plications of old papers is avail- 
able to you now in connection 
with your post-war plans. 











those who work hard today, but 
plan for tomorrow. 


RIEGEL PAPER 
CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Lamanda Park Bakery, Lamanda Park 
She is assisted by her father, who ha 
been in the wholesale bakery busines 
in Winslow, Ariz. 

Irving Walsh and William Citron hay 
purchased the Glaze Donut Shop, Wat 
sonville. 

The 


cently installed some new 


Electric Bakery, Richmond, rx 
modern m 
chinery, including an automatic doug! 


nut machine. In addition, the entir 
shop has been repainted. 

The San Jacinto Bakery, Hemet, h 
sold to Donald M. 
etor of the Hemet 
continue the San Jacinto Bakery. 

The Snowflake Healdsburs, 
is now under the management of 


Hardy Bell. 


der his management the 


been Bean, propr 


sakery. He wi 
Bakery, 


Before it was opened u 
bakery w 
closed for repairs, and additional m 


chinery and equipment were installed 


FLORIDA 


Mr. Mrs. R. H. 
W. Turner of Orlando have purchased 


and Turner and |} 
the Coleman Bakery, Mount Dora, fr 
Mrs. 
it as ‘Turner's Bakery. 

Paul’s Bake Shop, Winter Haven, | 
been purchased by 'T. L. Forsythe. 

Carl Watkins has opened the Hial« 
Hialeah. Mr. Watkins, who 


his daughter, Ru 


Edith Coleman, and are operati 


Bakery, 
will be assisted by 
in the shop, has 23 years of baking « 
perience to his credit. 


Jacques Hearst, who has operate: 


pastry shop at Miami Beach for many 
seasons, is giving up the shop. Mr. ; 
Mrs. Fred Grimmit are the new own 


of the bakery, which will continue 


be operated under the name of Jacques 


Bakery. Both of them have been « 
ploved by the Federal Baking Co. for 
many years. 
GEORGIA 
A new two-pocket divider has beer 


placed in operation by the Arnold & 
Abney Baking Co., Athens. 


Unknown parties entered the Manl 


tan Bakery, Atlanta, on Christmas night 
and carried away the safe, which was 
later found on the outskirts of the « 

Jack Novak, owner, said that about 


$700 in cash was lost. 


The Golden Cream Doughnut Co., At- 


lanta, has moved its plant to new and 
larger quarters at 145 Simpson Street 
The Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, 


has purchased and will continue to 
erate the Eastern Carolina Baking 
Wilson, N. C. 


Stone’s Ideal Bakery, Athens, ow 


by Herschel Stone, has recently insta 


new display cases. 


ILLINOIS 
Joseph A. Gallagher and Francis J. 
Coyle have changed the name of ‘he 
Banquet Baking Co., Rock Island, which 
they recently purchased, to the Suni.ist 
Baking Co. Mr. Gallagher will be ‘he 
manager. 

The Schulze Baking Co., Springfic!d, 
is building an office addition adjacent 
to the present bakery at a cost of $5,('0. 
Jim Cable is manager of the bakery 

The Wieters Bakery, Galena, owned 
by Art Wieters, recently was completely 
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edecorated and all equipment put in 


first class shape. 


IOWA 
Che interior of the Hughes Bakery, 
ikader, has been redecorated and 
eaned. 
C. Whitmer has moved his bakery and 
wery into the building formerly occu- 
d by the Peters Market. The build- 
was repainted and remodeled for 
installation of the ovens and baking 
ipment. 
itizens of Sioux City were not able 
vet all the baked goods they wanted 
ntly when the mixer at the Purity 
ery broke down and dough had to be 
ed by hand until a new mixer could 
ybtained. A large mixer has now 
) installed and the volume of produc- 
increased. 
KANSAS 
the Gold Medal Bakery, Manhattan, 
heen sold by the Johnsmeyer family 
Herman Brumm. Mr. Brumm has 
foreman of the bakeshop for the 
15 years, and he plans to continue 
er the Gold Medal name and em 
the same personnel. 
Vern Twibell has closed the ‘Twibell 
ery, Oshorne, and is now in the 
ane. 
KENTUCKY 
int Hixon, who a few months ago 
hased the old) Brown & ‘Tabler 
ery, on Baxter Avenue, Louisville, 
sold it to Goebel Allen, formerly a 
r for Barth Bakery and other bak- 
in the Falls Cities. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
e Betty Bakerite Bakery has added 
her unit at 1255 Center Street, New- 
Center. This makes the fourth and 


st of these famous retail bakeries 


MICHIGAN 
e Ontonagon Bakery, Ontonagon, 
heen sold to Eino Heikken, who will 
the bakery name. Philip Cies- 
si was the former owner. 
the Rocheleau Home Bakery, Iron 
itain, has moved to the building 
rly occupied by the Mountain Ho 
The bakery is owned by R. H. 
eleau. 
MINNESOTA 
» Stratton Building in Belle Plaine 
recently purchased by Peter Ma- 
, owner of the bakery. He has 
d his bakery there, building an 
tion to the rear to house the bakery 


e Davidson Bakery, St. Paul, has 

closed for a while due to the ill 

f the proprietors. 
Quality Bake Shop was recently 
leled and is once again open for 
ss. Earl Akre is the proprietor. 
Kimball Bakery, Kimball, was 
for a week recently on account 
illness of its proprietor, N. E. 
( tensen. It has reopened. 


Honl Bakery, Roseau, was closed 
for (wo weeks during January while a 
n ven was installed and the shop 
redecorated. The interior was repaint- 
ed, Arnold Honl is the proprietor. 
\ddition is being built to the rear 
ot Gustafson Quality Bakery, Du- 
rhe bakery is owned by Herbert 
C. Gustafson, 
Lewis Bakery, Glenwood, has been 
sold by Frederick Lewis to Charles 
Rybak. 
MISSISSIPPI 


P. B. Hardin, manager of Hardin’s 
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Bakeries, Meridian, Columbus _ and 
Tupelo, has purchased the Burdette 
Baking Co., Jackson, and has taken over 
the operation of this plant. 


NEBRASKA 

The Niobrara Bakery, Niobrara, which 
was closed for repairs and the installa- 
tion of new machinery, has reopened. 

Walter Sehnert, owner of the Sehnert 
Bakery, Plainview, has purchased the 
Houston building and will move _ his 
bakery there soon. Mr. Sehnert has 
been in business at Plainview for more 
than 15 years. 


NEW YORK 

Wellsville’s new bakery has been for- 
mally opened to the public by Robert 
Keeler who has been operating a bakery 
in Belfast for the past three years. The 
interior of the store has been completely 
remodeled and equipped with modern 
show and display cases. The bakery is 
under the direction of Allegra, daughter 
of the owner. 

Cherio Sandwich Shop, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a general bakery 
business in New York. Capital stock 
is $10,000, $100 par value. Directors are: 
Philip Lader, Benjamin Robinson and 
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Arthur Sistoff, 301 W. 57th St., New 
York City. 

Endwell Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct a general bakery busi- 
ness in Binghamton, with a capital 
stock of $30,000, $100 par value. Direc- 
tors are: Joseph and Anna Tomiska, 
352 Clinton Street; John Storbo, 23 Col- 
fax Avenue, Binghamton. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The interior of the Albemarle Bak- 
ery, Albemarle, has recently been re- 
modeled. 

The Quality Bakery, Asheville, was 














Your bakery operating figures—the detailed costs of all 


operations in the Monthly Comparative Cost Report—reveal the exact 


state of your business health. They measure the progress you are making;— 


your success as a bakery manager in war time;—in comparison with hun- 


dreds of the most efficient independent bakery operators in the country. 


They indicate your likelihood of maintaining your position in the post 


war period of readjustment. They are the very “pulse” of your business. 


Whatever the size or complexity of your present bakery business, 
you need to keep your finger on its daily pulse beat with The W. E. 
Long Co. Standard Cost Finding and Control System—and the monthly 


Comparative Cost Reports that interpret for you each significant change 


in your operations. 


tluey let a month go by 


without the careful study and analysis of your 
W. E. Long Co. Comparative Cost Report figures 
—with your key men if possible—for therein 


lies the blueprint of sound business health for 


the duration, and after victory. 
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For many months Anheuser-Busch has been stressing the impor- 
tance of eating plenty of bread. People all along our delivery 


routes have been influenced by this publicity. 


The new, attention-compelling poster you see here is part of our 


nation-wide campaign, putting the spotlight on bread’s value to 





war workers—to a// workers. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. + + + ST. LOUIS 
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recently closed for a while by the pro- 
prietor, Paul K. Wilde, because of a 
shortage of sugar. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Dombrowski have 
purchased the Cottingham Block, Delta, 
and have moved the Delta Bakery to 
the new location. 

John E. Rodgers has sold the Home 
Bakery, Newcomerstown, to Verne 
Steiner, who has already taken posses- 
sion. 

The annual dinner meeting of depart- 
ment heads and salesmen of the Lake- 


side Biscuit Co., Toledo, subsidiary of 
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Commodore Perry Hotel, Jan. 8, ending 
with dinner at which Arthur E. Wood- 
gate, general manager, presided. 


OREGON 
Dallas Bruce, 
Bakery, Cushing, has 
stock, merchandise and trucking equip- 
ment of the Dillon Bakery from Roe 


owner of the Purity 
purchased the 


Dillon, who is discontinuing his bakery 
With 
Bruce 


because of inability to get help. 
this additional equipment, Mr. 
expects to double the capacity of his 


present plant. 











opened after being closed because of the 
illness of the owner, Mr. Massey. 


A new concrete loading room and 
garage have been constructed for the 


Dixie Butter-Nut Baking Co., Astoria. 
OKLAHOMA 


Jack’s Bakery, Cherokee, which was 
closed for 60 days for remodeling and 
refurnishing, has been reopened by Jack 
Kubricht. 
mixer, a 


A new flour sifter and bread 


bread wrapper and a cake 


mixer have been installed. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


United 


was held at the 


Biscuit Co., 
















MOTHER 

HUBBARD UNIVERSITY 
SPRING HUBBARD 
MAIDE 


SPECIAL 


The Veronia Bakery, Veronia, has re- 
TALLY 











For bakers who want their 
flours to come to their plants 
already enriched, we offer for 
shipment at once any HUB- 
BARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 








One of the retail baking shops of the 


WHERE A BAKER 
| GETS A 


ahoer Dygen | 


FROM A FLOUR MILL 





Hubbard may be the mill you’ve been look- 
ing for as a source of supply for fine flour plus 
the other services you need to promote your 
business. 


Hubbard is not a small operation—neither 
is it a gigantic one. Hubbard is the ideal size 
of mill to secure close supervision and accurate 
control of all processes, thus assuring careful 
milling and constant uniformity. It is the 
ideal unit for efficient and economical produc- 
tion. Its large storage capacity makes pos- 
sible uniform wheat mixes at all times to 
produce the finest type of Northwestern spring- 
wheat flours. 


Hubbard has a flexibility that makes pos- 
sible prompt and intelligent response to your 
daily or exceptional needs. When you talk to 
a Hubbard representative, you’re talking close 
to the principals of this mill. 


Hubbard Flours bring to your business the 
richer, full-bodied flavor of the finest North- 
western wheats, together with Finer Appear- 
ance, Better Texture, and Larger Volume. Ask 
the Hubbard man who calls on you about the 
type of flour you need—or write the mill. 











Hubbar 


EASTERN BRANCH 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA 











Siaty-two Years of Quality Milling— 
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Horn & Hardart Baking Co. of Phila- 
delphia was slightly damaged by fire on 
Jan. 15. The bakeshop was located at 
52nd and Market Streets, Philadelphia 
Tillie Borowsky has bought the bak- 
ery and ice cream plant of Louis and 
Emma Michel in Philadelphia. 
Bakery, 
opened a retail shop in the Gibbs Build 


Bauman’s Somerset, ha 


ing. 

Reuben H. Levy, owner of the Kings 
ton Bakery Co., Kingston, has purchase: 
the Drury business block, Pittston. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Bakery, 
been given a priority order for a Range 


Claussen’s Charleston, ha 
high-speed dough mixer and expects t 
have it in operation in the near future 

The 


has been remodeled to make more root 


Greenwood Bakery, Greenwoox 
for the slicing and wrapping machine 
A used wrapping machine was _ recent! 
installed. 

The Federal Bakeshop in Charlesto 
Charlie Holk 


man is manager of this unit. 


has been redecorated. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
The bakery at Garretson has bee 
closed during the illness of the pr 


prietor, C. J. Vanderhoeven. 
\ fire of unknown origin recently dan 


aged the bakery at Gettysburg. 
TENNESSEE 
The Dixie Maid Bakery, Inc., King 
port, has been renamed the Dixie Ma 


Baking Co. L. R. 


and D. S. Sample, secretary and genera! 


Drury is preside: 
manager. 

Basil Edwards has purchased Suter 
Bakery, Nashville, 
the name to Capital Baking Co. 

Watt Watt 


Bakery, Bristol, has purchased the He 


and has changed 


Covington, owner of 


derson Baking Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Bakery, 
been redecorated and fluorescent lig! 


Lawson’s Chattanooga, = h 


installed. Andy Lawson is the owner 


the shop. 
TEXAS 
The Bakery, 


Hardy owners, has been opened in Pitt 


Pittsburg Heperche 


burg. The bakery occupies the A. ! 
Raley building. 

A batter beater and creamer machi! 
has been installed by the Martin Bake: 
of San Antonio. 

San Marco h 


purchased an 18-tray oven. 


Simon’s Bakery in 
new flour out 
Mead’s Bakery, 
Mead, J 


A new divider and 


has been installed by 
Lubbock, according to W. L. 
manager. 

Elias D. Escamillo, Jr., manager of | 
Baking Co., San 
purchased a full automatic roll divider 


Alamo Antonio, | 
and rounder and also some cake maki:g 
equipment. 

The Cau 
Richter plant, has a new traveling ov 


Austin Baking Austin, 4 


Chism’s Bakery in Lubbock is planni'g 


an expansion and has secured prior 
on some equipment. These are expecicd 
shortly. 

The best Christmas gift came to 
Sharp, Surebest Bakers in El Paso- 4 
brand new mixer. 

The Superior Bakery, Dallas, was re- 
cently damaged by fire. Some of the 
loss was covered by insurance. 

The equipment outlook for Texas 
bakers is optimistic as witnessed by tle 
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THE CAR OF TOMORROW IS STILL A DREg p 






Norman Bel Geddes, famous industrial designer, 
offers his conception of a car for future generations 
...astreamlined, Diesel-powered, aluminum auto- 
mobile . . . embodying principles of comfort, safety, 
service, and economy hitherto undreamed. A car 
like this may some day carry the motoring public 
across this country’s superhighways. Just when 
that day will come, however, Time alone can answer. 
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HE Car of Tomorrow must still be put into pro- 

duction, but the Bread of Tomorrow is already an 
accomplished fact. Enriched White Bread, containing 
the vitamins, minerals, and proteins necessary for the 
maintenance of strength and stamina in these energy- 
depleting days of war, is truly the Bread of Tomorrow, 
for when victory and peace come once again, Enriched 
White Bread will be a fundamental source of the 
essential nutrients required to promote the health and 
well-being of future generations. 


The Bakers of America, by making Enriched White 
Bread nationally available, are contributing greatly 


to our wartime efficiency. After the war is won, 
the baking industry will continue to play an im- 
portant réle in the building of a strong and healthy 
people. 


As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and 
minerals, Merck & Co., Inc. offers a central and depend- 
able source of enrichment ingredients. With our resour- 
ces, experience, and technical knowledge, we are com- 
pletely prepared to serve you. Remember, Merck is a 
symbol of leadership in the synthesis, development, 
and large-scale production of these vitally important 
substances. 





MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. - Elkton, Va. + Chicago, IlJ. - Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toranto 
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following new installations: band slicers 
for Richter’s bakeries in Corpus Christi 
and San Antonio; a band slicer for the 
Holsum Baking Co. plant in Harlingen. 


WASHINGTON 

A new bread mixer has been installed 

in the James Bakery, Oroville, owned 

by Mr. and Mrs. E. 

Ted Rose has purchased the Beacon 
Hill Bakery, Seattle. 


F. James. 


John Krizman has sold the Krizman 
Bakery, Seattle, to J. Wills and M. 
Woods. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Reichlein have 











——E 


purchased 
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Wilson’s 


Brewster. 


Electric 


WEST VIRGINIA 
The Schneider Bakery, Point Pleasant, 
owned by Peter H. Schneider and C. R. 


Schneider, has closed due to the short- 


age of help and materials. 


Mead’s 


Bakery, 


Parkersburg, 


closed recently for repairs. 


The 


WISCONSIN 


City Bakery, 


Viroqua, was 


Bakery, 


was 


re- 


opened recently after being closed for a 


month. 


Herman Schulz is the proprietor. 


WYOMING 
The Wigwam Bakery, Torrington, has 


purchased two lots in Torrington on 


which to build a modern $20,000 bakery 
after the 
i retail 


war. The company operates 


and wholesale business in east- 


ern Wyoming. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
the 
Camp Edwards, Mass., has been stepped 
the 
capable of 





Production of army bakery at 


up sharply by addition of a new 


gas-fired turning out 


100 


oven 


loaves of bread every 35 minutes 


The former coke oven handled only 260 


loaves at a time. 


ENRICHED 
WHITE BREAD 


is now playing a significant part in supplying 
the nutritional needs of the American people. 
Equally important it is building a lasting 


foundation for an even greater Baking Indus- 
try in the future. 


We are keeping abreast of every new devel- 
opment in this far reaching program. Make 
National Grain Yeast Corporation your en- 
richment headquarters. 
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ARBA Asks Facts 
on Retail Bakery 
Draft Difficulty 


Cuicaco, ILi.—Reports come to 
through many channels, says-a_ bull 
of the Associated Retail Bakers 


America, concerning difficulties of ret 


bakers in appealing to local draft boa 
themselves or tl 
find that 


ports and oral statements from bak 


for deferments for 


key men, But we these 


are not enough to substantiate 
appeals for relief to the officials of 
U. S. Selective Service System and 
War Manpower Commission. 

What we 
proprietors telling us in their own wo 
the 


the 


need is letters from bak 
story of their 
draft 


that the drafting of their bakers has 


experiences 


local boards and the ef 


on their production and = commu: 


Though we know that retail bakery | 


prietors are working excessively | 


hours in the shop and writing let 


under such circumstances is not a 
ple matter, it is one thing we must 
that we 


all-ro 


bakers placed on the critical list. I 


order 


efforts to 


vou to do now in 


continue our have 


urgently necessary that we receive 


information without delay. Followir 
a list of questions which is intended 
to indicate the type of information 
need. ‘To simply answer these ques 


will be of no value, we must have 
story in letter form in your own wi 
1. Have you had difficulty in sec 
deferment for your key men? 
2. Has the local draft board told 
men to get jobs in war plants so 
be eligible for deferment? 


3. Have they shown a tendency t 


gard retail bakery products as 
essential? 
t. Have they urged your baker 


bakers to work in bread plants so 
be eligible for deferment? 

5. If you as the proprietor are i: 
and no deferment is granted will 
have to close your business if drat 
If so, this affect 
munity ? 


how will your 
6. Are you able to produce the | 
ucts demanded by your customers 
7. Are your customers demanding 
products and are you experiencing 


sutisfaction from these customer 
cause of the lack of bakery produ 
S. Did still ha 


close one day or more a week becai 


you or do you 
not having sufficient help in your 
Or did you reduce store hours? 

9. If your shop has to close u 
tirely because of shortage of hel 
induction of yourself, is there o1 
more bakeries in the neighborhood 
serve which will be able to supply 
customers with bakery products? 

10. How far is the next bakery 
your establishment? 

11. What percentage of your pr 
tion is in bread—in bread-type roll 
sweet yeast dough products, etc? 

12. What percentage of your cu: 
ers are war plant workers? 
should be sent to 
Associated Retail Bakers of Am¢ 


1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Information 
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HARD TO MILL BUT EASY TO BAKE 
Possible Only In a Mill Such As This 
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BAKES RIGHT 
" because it is MADE RITE 


FIXED PROCEDURE FORMULA 


WHEAT SELECTION 
Laboratory Check 


PRECISION MILLING 
Laboratory Check 


MADE RITE PRODUCT 


Commercial Baking Check 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


m- 
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Wartime Wage Incentive Plans 
Possible With WLB Sanction 


Wage incentive plans, designed to in- 
crease production per worker, are pos- 
sible under wartime conditions. The 
National War Labor Board has stated 
that its consideration of wage incentive 
cases will be limited to voluntary sub- 
missions by employers and to joint sub- 
missions agreed to by employers and 
unions in each situation in which a union 
is the collective bargaining agency of 


incentive pay program in dispute cases 
since that would be incompatible with 
the need for co-operation. 

The War Labor Board, moreover, has 
stated that its action will be limited to 
a determination of whether or not the 
proposed wage incentive plan is in con- 
formance with the national stabilization 
program. 

In establishing financial wage incen- 


first, the method of determining the base 
or standard and secondly, the amount 
of payment which will be made for pro- 
duction below, at, or above the base. In 
the past the base has sometimes been 
establisked by from 
past records of performance and some- 


guess, sometimes 


carefully worked out time 


The means of setting up the base 


times by 
study. 
production is an important factor in de- 
termining the type of incentive which 
may be chosen. All available scientific 
and engineering ability should be used, 
combined with a sympathetic attitude 
toward the human relations involved. 


the employees. It will not order a wage 


tive plans, it is necessary to consider, 


Management should realize that incen- 








--- YOUR Aru WAR LOAN QUOTA 


Vee your plant meets its quota, or fails, lies 
largely in your hands. Your leadership can put 
it over—but if you haven't already got a smooth run- 
ning, hard hitting War Loan Organization at work in 
your plant, there’s not a minute to lose. 


Take over the active direction of this drive to meet 
—and break—your plant's quota. And see to it that 
every one of your associates, from plant superintend- 
ent to foreman, goes all-out for Victory! 


To meet your plant’s quota means that you'll have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan pay- 
ments at their all-time high—plus such additional 
amounts as your local War Finance Committee has 
assigned to you. In most cases this will mean the sale 
of at Jeast one $100 bond per worker. It means hav- 
ing a fast-cracking sales organization, geared to reach 
personally and effectively every individual in your 
plant. And it means hammering right along until 
you've reached a 100% record in those extra $100 
—or better—bonds! 


LET’S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK! 


And while you're at it, now’s a good time to check 
those special cases— growing more numerous every 
day—where increased family incomes make pos- 
sible, and imperative, far greater than usual invest- 
ment through your plant’s Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. 
Indeed, so common are the cases of two, three, or 
even more, wage-earners in a single family, that you'll 
do well to forget having ever heard of ‘10%’ as a rea- 
sonable investment. Why, for thousands of these 
‘multiple-income’ families 10% or 15% represents but 
a paltry fraction of an investment which should be 
running at 25%, 50%, or more! 


After the way you've gone at your wartime pro- 
duction quotas—and topped them every time—you’re 
certainly not going to let anything stand in the way of 
your plant's breaking its quota for the 4th War Loan! 
Particularly since all you are being asked to do is to 
sell your own people the finest investment in the 
world—their own share in Victory! 


This space contributed to Victory by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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tive plans must have the continued at- 
tention of top executives. 

Co-operation should really be a hy- 
word in regard to an incentive program, 
If a company’s employees are repre- 
sented by a recognized union, their rep- 
resentatives should be fully informed re 
methods and 


garding the procedures 


used. They should know the objectives 
to be accomplished and should be con- 
tinually informed regarding the incentive 
plan. These two should be in real agree- 
ment as to the adoption or modification 
of a plan. 

The plan should also provide for 
changing of production standards w! 
ever changes in methods, material, equiy 
ment, or other controlling conditions 
made in the operations represented 
the standards. Questions relating to 
amount of work which labor should 
complish and how much the wor! 
should receive are at the bottom of n 
grievances. The nature of char 
should be made clear to the union wi 
should) have opportunity to ap; 
through the grievance machinery. 

Once production standards are 
except for changes in methods, mat 
or equipment or temporary rates, | 
should not be altered except by mu 
agreement between the company and 
representatives of the employees. 
often in the past when the results 
erroneously established standards | 
shown up in the possibility of earning 
higher than anyone expected, mar 
ments have simply cut the rates 
a result, labor has become more = and 
more suspicious. On the other hand, 
particularly where management has not 
set up carefully determined standards 
of production, there come into being 
rates of production, set up by groups 
of employees, which peg production at 
a point beyond which the group makes 
it clear to individuals that it would be 
best not to go. Advanced labor rela 
tions will have been achieved when shop 
representatives have sufficient confidence 
in the management to offer the corre¢ 
tion of errors made by management 
setting rates, and when they can 
vince the employee of the wisdom of 
this step in the interest of unrestricted 
production; conversely, management 
should be willing to correct rates which 
are too severe. 

Under ordinary circumstances mian- 
agement should guarantee that the hasic 
hourly rates which existed prior to the 
plan should become guaranteed rates of 
pay under the plan. 

There should be no appreciable in- 
crease in the unit labor cost of opera- 
tions performed by the workers to whom 
a plan is applied. This is one of the 
chief criteria of the War Labor Board. 

A plan must also definitely increase 
production as well as wages. lany 
plans have been submitted to the War 
Labor Board which were not true in- 
centive plans—merely plans to increase 
wages. These will not be approve 

Production standards, where practica- 
ble, should be developed from detailed 
time studies. In general, the production 
standard should be established by man- 
agement as the amount of work per- 
formed per unit of time by a normal, 
qualified operator under normal condi- 
tions. 

When production standards are jrop- 
erly set, good practice has demonstrated 
the desirability of adopting an incentive 
payment in which earnings above the 
established standard are in direct pro 
portion to the increased production; 


. 
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The lady in charge of your post war plan 


She can fix it so you’ll get more business than 


you can handle... or she can “plan” you right 
out of the picture. 

One way to sew up her loyalty for keeps now 
is to give her the best tasting loaf of bread you 
can bake. The same loaf today as yesterday. To- 
morrow’s the twin of today’s. 

To do this takes a flour of the same uniform 
quality from lot to lot, from sack to sack. Not 
approximately the same, but exactly. Bin-aged 
flour is that kind. Let us tell you why. 

We built our 50,000 cwt. aging plant to en- 
able us to mill, not for random delivery, but for 
storage. Instead of short runs of particular grades 
to fill immediate needs, we make long, continuous 
runs of each kind of flour. This gives ample time 





and opportunity to adjust the milling operation 
to hairline accuracy. 


And bin-aged flour comes to you fully and 
uniformly aged, ready for immediate use. It is 
aerated directly after milling, stored for a set 
period under ideal aging conditions, aerated again 
just before packing. 


You can be dead sure that every sack of bin- 
aged flour is exactly alike. It is milled the same 


and it has the same ready-to-use age. 


It gives you smooth production. It makes up 
into the same uniformly good finished products, 
day to day. It helps you get and hold customers. 


Your post war plan has a better chance if it’s 


BIN-AGED! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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that is, a 10% increase in production 
over standard should call for 10% in- 
creased pay over the base rate. This 
principle, however, should not be uni- 
versally applied. Frequently, in order 
to increase immediately critical produc- 
tion, managements and unions have 
agreed to use crudely estimated stand- 
ards before production has been reason- 
ably stabilized. If, in all such cases, 


payment above low standards were made 
in direct proportion to increase in pro- 
duction and not really accompanied by 
increases in effort, instances of doubled 
and trebled earnings for some employees 
would arise to plague both labor and 


HE bake oven's no place 
for surprise goings-on . . . it 
takes orderly, carefully planned 
action to give you perfect 


loaves every time. 


That's where Red Star Yeast 
does right by your dough... 
and your running expenses. You 


can count on it for fast, sure 


YEAST FOOD * 


MALT SYRUP * 
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managements. Actual inflated increases 
would disturb intra-plant and_intra- 
community wage levels. Potential in- 
creases might be even more serious, on 
account of the tendency toward re- 
stricted production which would prevail. 
In order to guard against such a condi- 
tion and still provide an incentive, man- 
agements and unions have often by 
agreement adopted a plan in which the 
reward of increased production is shared 
jointly. 

Generally, incentives applied to indi- 
viduals and small groups are more re- 
sponsive than those applied to large 


groups within a plant. When a plant 


action, and consistently good 
results. Our scientific labora- 
tory supervision assures you a 
pure, healthy yeast that's really 
uniform . . . and each day's pro- 
duction is pretested for every- 
thing from activity to acidity, 


to actual baking performance. 


There's no waste of materials 





is divided into a number of large groups 
on incentives, it frequently happens that 
there is such unevenness between group 
payments that feelings of injustice creep 
in and plant transfers are difficult to 
effect. This, of course, would not be 
true of plant-wide incentives. 

It is often felt desirable to include 
indirect workers in an incentive plan 
even when the direct measurement of 
their production is impracticable, but 
in such cases some relationship to the 
measured unit must be carefully and 
clearly established. 
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There has been considerable written 


and said in recent months on the subject 





when you use Red Star Yeast 
... every loaf of bread comes 
out a masterpiece of baker's 
art. By the same token, the 
quick, sure results you get from 
Red Star save time and work 
. . « Mean maximum production 
of perfect loaves . . . and mini- 


mum cost. 


RED* STAR YEAST 


ENRICHMENT TABLETS ~~ e@ 
Our boys need help NOW—Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 


ALVATABS 





MANPOWER 


Too long have we talked about, and 
thought about manpower as a “prob- 


’ 


lem,” to be solved like the speed of a 
machine or the adjustment of a for- 
mula, Instead, manpower is the result 
of intelligence, physical capacity, and 
the willingness of individuals to per- 
form certain operations which, per- 
formed smoothly and in pace with 
others, make up the sum total of bak- 
ery operation. 

You don’t buy manpower, regardless 
of its cost; you have to build it into an 
efficiently functioning organization. ({ 
course the first essential in obtaining 
the full co-operation and _intellig« 
application of the employee is for him to 
feel that he is receiving adequate co 
pensation for his work in terms of 


money. But that can never be su 


cient for a smoothly operating orga 
zation. He must have recognition and 
appreciation of his work, his faithful- 
ness, his integrity, and above all, 
interest in the improvement of the 
results of his labor. 

That organization is most likely to 
reach high levels of efficiency, in which 
every member holds his head high in 
the satisfaction that he is doing his 
work well and can look with confidence 
and respect at his supervisors and 
executives, with the knowledge that his 
confidence in them is reciprocated. 

The bakery manager who can_ build 
that kind of organization, inspires his 
employees and associates, especially in 
wartime, with such confidence in the 
worthiness of their tasks, can go far 
on the road to successful operation in 
the days when we shall change over 
again to a new set of conditions under 
peacetime business—From the W. PL. 
Long Co.’s Round Table. 





of plant-wide incentive. There are plants 
today where it is impracticable from 
the point of view of time to wait for 
scientifically established individual 
standards. In many such cases plans 
have been devised which will prove ef- 


With the en- 
thusiastic support of management and 


fective during thee war. 


labor, standards for an entire plant may 
be set, based on total production per 
man-hour, and incentives paid to all em- 
ployees as a proper reward for the extra 
effort and accomplishment. 

In order to provide engineering aid 
to industries for increased production, 
the Management Consultant Division of 
the War Production Board now his 4 
management consultant in each of its 
regional offices as well as its Washing: 
ton staff. 
who have had practical supervisory ex: 


These consultants are ‘men 


perience in the application of indus rial 
engineering practices such as wage })ay- 
ment plans, job evaluation, time and 
motion study techniques, production con- 
trol, ete. They also have an_ uniler- 
standing of the labor point of view 
and work in close collaboration with the 
Office of Labor Production so that they 
can adequately advise and counsel man- 
agement. 

The field staff is available for consul- 
tation and can be contacted either at the 
regional office of the War Production 
Board or War Labor Board. 
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WPB Sponsors Container Re-use 
Program to Combat Scarcity 


WasHinoton, D. C.—Since Pearl Har- 
hor, various steps have been taken to 
help make the supply of containers meet 

increasing demand. WPB_limita- 
mn orders have been issued, and con- 
iners have been standardized and re- 
signed to make available container 

iterials go as far as possible. On a 

nall scale, industry has saved new con- 

iners by re-using existing containers. 

lo alleviate the present shortage of 

ntainers, greatly increased re-use of 
existing containers is now necessary. 

(he Container Re-Use Program, spon- 

‘ed by the containers division of the 
\War Production Board, is intended to 

‘omplish this purpose. It is being 

inched to give immediate impetus 
to the conservation of shipping contain- 
ers through their re-use, wherever prac- 
tical, by manufacturers, wholesalers and 
United 
States. ‘The program is temporary and 


retailers everywhere’ in the 
be continued only as long as the 
ed for it remains. 

(he Containers Division will act as 
the official receiver of data on container 
re-use. All concrete suggestions re- 
ceived will be passed along to those in- 
dustries to which they may prove useful. 

Questions and suggestions may be ad- 
dressed to Frank G. Hynes, Assistant 
Director, Containers Division, War Pro- 
duction Board, Room 2031, Temporary 
S ssuilding, Washington, D. C. 

lhe overall objective of the Container 
Re-Use Program is to insure an ade- 
quate supply of containers to hold es- 
sential products for civilians as well as 
goods for the armed forces and lend- 
lease. 

Since the production of new contain- 
ers is insufficient to meet all demands, 
one of the most practical ways of achiev- 

immediate relief from the present 
shortage is to extend the life and use- 
fulness of existing containers through 
continued re-use. 

this involves educating all personnel 
in business establishments to the imme- 
diate necessity of carefully handling, 
opening, and storing containers so that 
they can be re-used. 

(hrough a series of educational meet- 
ings to be held in the principal manufac- 
turing and distributing centers in the 
United States, individual business organ- 
izations will be urged to establish im- 
mediately their own container re-use 
programs. 

Hlere are suggestions for preparation 
of containers for re-use: 


FOLDING AND SET-UP PAPER BOXES 


Carefully collapse bodies and covers 
cutting or tearing the four “corner 


by 
stays.” Pack flat in used corrugated 
containers. ‘To re-use, retape corners. 
CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBER CONTAINERS 

It sealed, break seal by sliding a 
Wooden paddle back and forth—not up 
and down—underneath flaps. Do not 
cut flaps. If gum-taped, cut tape. 
Carefully collapse cartons and tie in 
bundles, 

WOODEN BARRELS AND KEGS 

Loosen top rung to remove heads 

without damage. Use regular bung re- 


mover. Do not hammer barrel sides. 


Replace hoops and heads. 


WOODEN BOXES AND CRATES 


Use regular nail puller to remove nails. 


Use wire cutter, not a hammer or ax, 


to open wirebound boxes and crates. 
Put fillers and flats back into empty 
crate; nail covers loosely in place. Pile 


crates where they will not be broken. 


PAPER AND TEXTILE BAGS 

Lift, don’t drag, bags on the floor. 
To open sewn bags, pull chain stitch 
at proper end. Never slash or cut off 
tops. Store bags in dry place. 


GLASS CONTAINERS 


Return glass containers promptly. 


Bottlers are re-using them. 


METAL CONTAINERS 


Do not drop or otherwise damage. 
Use a little oil to avoid stripping threads 
in removing plugs. Carefully replace 
plugs when drums are empty. Keep 
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drums under cover and free from dirt 
and rust. Return promptly and keep in 
circulation. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FAT COLLECTIONS STEPPED UP 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Col- 
lections of domestic fats since the two- 
point ration stamp payment per pound 
has been in effect have increased ap- 
proximately 70%. At this new rate of 
delivery of household fats by housewives, 
collections will reach the rate of 180, 
000,000 Ibs annually. Previously collec- 
tion was proceeding at the rate of 110,- 
000,000 Ibs per year from this source. 
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1. “Under new bread standards of Enriched 
Bread, it would seem that the advertising 
claims and the statements could be more 


modest and more conservative, and yet ef- 


fective.” 


*Copy on request. 


whole wheat bread.” 


1. Scientific feeding tests conducted at a 
leading University by a reputable nutrition- 
ist show that bread containing 6‘ “non-fat 
milk solids definitely improves the nutritive 


value of both enriched white bread and of 


*Exaggerated claims 


regarding milk in bread are unnecessary. 
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2. “We should do everything possible to 
hold on to the gains made through Enriched 
Bread .. . At the same time we must con- 
tinue to be on guard against the forced use 


of other ingredients in bread, unnatural to 


the product.” 


2. Non-fat solids of milk have been a nat- 
ural ingredient in bread for decades. Milk 
was never forced on any baker. It has always 
been offered on the basis of its contribution 


to the improvement of bread quality. 


| ae ae ae Se ae ah eh oe ee a : a ee ae ae ae, a a a. a a a ee 





3. “Having the gate opened now by a change 
from the ‘restoration’ principle to the ‘forti- 
fication’ principle in vitamin enrichment, 
can make bread become the carrier of any- 
thing that is currently deemed beneficial to 
the people .. . These people (in government) 
however, have no interest whatever in the 
palatability and acceptability of the bread 
or whether it will, after all additions, con- 


tinue to be the basic food that it now is.” 








3. Non-fat dry milk solids not only provides 
concentrated nutrition but adds greatly to the 
palatability and acceptability of the bread 
while enhancing its protein, mineral and 
vitamin content. It not only makes whole- 
some, nutritious bread but adds to the flavor 
and taste thereby inducing greater consump- 
tion at a time when bread must carry more of 


the total nutrition of the diet. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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EXTRA SUGAR AREAS REVISED 


The Office of Price 
are entitled to extra sugar allotments because of a substantial increase in popula- 
tion. The revision applies to the first quarter of 1944. The 


Administration has issued a revised list of 


the counties which are listed for periods commencing on or after 


State and « 
Alabama 

Baldwin 
Calhoun 
Colbert 
So a 
Etowah 
Jefferson 
Madison 


Mobile .. 
Montgomery 


Russell 
Talladega 


Arizona 


Cochise 


a 


Greenlee 
Maricopa 
Mohave 
Navajo 
Pima 
Pinal 
Yuma 
Arkansas 
Baxter .. 
Desha 
Jefferson 


ounty 


Per cent State and county 
Arkansas (Continued) 

20 Lonoke 

0 Pulaski 

10 Sebastian 

0 California 

20 Alameda 

10 Contra Costa 

10 Inyo 

? Kern vere 

10 Los Angeles 

15 Marin r 

Monterey 
Napa 

10 Orange 

20 Riverside 

80 Sacramento 

0 San Bernardino 

15 San Diego 

10 San Francisco 

30 San Joaquin 

50 San Luis Obispo 

60 San Mateo 
Santa Barbara 
Solano 

10 Sutter 

10 Ventura 

15 Yuba 


counties which 


following 


State and county 
Colorado 
Arapahoe 
Denver . 
Eagle .. eéweence 
El Paso $04 9%% 
Jefferson 
Otero 
Prowers 
Pueblo 


table gives District of Columbia 
Florida 
1, 1944: =o 
Bradford 
Per cent Brevard 
Broward 
15 Clay 
20 Dade 
15 Duval 
Escambia 
" Franklin 
20 Gulf 
= () Highlands ; 
10 Hillsborough 
Indian River ve 
10 
7 Lee TRUTRELECC TT 
20 Leon 
Martin 
15 Monroe 
a Okaloosa 
pd Orange .... 
4 Palm Beach 
40 Pinellas 
St. Lucie 
~ Sarasota 
10) Georgia 
20 Bibb 
20 Camden 
100 Catoosa oe 
10 Chatham ..... 
10 Chattahoochee 
i) Clarke os 


Per cent 


Ww 
10 
10 
30 
10 
10 
15 
10 





New MORE THAN EVER 





he t Up MC. 


For 81 years F. W. Stock & Sons have milled flours 
for America’s leading bakers. Today in one of the 


newest milling plants in the country — completely 


modern and efficient—Stock flours are produced in 


all types and grades for particular baking needs. 







Good Flour Means 
Good Bread 


With twisting and cross-panning 
banned, quality of flour is 
important in producing bread 
with smoother, finer inside ap- 
pearance. Stock’s MIKOTA 
Spring Wheat Flours will give 
you the extra strength and 
good fermentation toler- 
ance you need to meet today’s 
production conditions. And 
you will get the full-bodied 
wheaten flavor and prolonged 
freshness in your loaves that 
only spring wheat imparts. 


Our mixed car assortment of 
flours is complete. We mill a 
splendid flour for every bakery 
requirement. Details on request. 


7€.W.STOCH 








& SONS inc. 


HILLSDALE, MICH. 
NEW YORK * BOSTON 
Founded in 1862 





Three Ultra-Modern Mills 
in One Produce Spring and 
Hard Wheat Flours — Michigan 
Cake Flours —Whole Wheat 
Flours, Cracked Wheat and the 
Famous Daisy Donut Flours— 
Autonatic Donut Machines. 





Georgia 
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State and county Per cent 


(Continued) 

















Columbia . e ; : e . 15 
Decatur. TELE ULE TTT eee 10 
PR. sisecdd change de eew earns 15 
Fulton . een os Chins ae ie 20 
Glynn . re es ° coneeeee o* 50 
Houston ..... ca'%e* eawe aw 10 
DE ow kk ae ca Wwe oh nae ie Oa ate a 100 
Lowndes ....... =e ee ea bea 10 
McIntosh a anne or 10 
Muscogee sine i. : es 50 
Newton . ° ° 10) 
Richmond . . : 20 
Stephens : . cos 20 
W nitfield . 10) 
Idaho 
Bannock : ° ee 1 
Elmore . : ‘ Ss tif 


Jerome 
Kootenai 


Illinois 
Champaign 
oe CM cvea cena ee oceans 
Lake seen TUTTO TU CCC Tae Te 
Madison 
St. Clair 
Winnebago 


Indiana 


Bartholomew ‘ ve. Saevas i 
Clark ° 

Floyd 1 
Johnson ‘ ; ; ‘ 1f 
Lake . ee Tee eenhahinee 1( 
Marion 1 
Porter 1 
Scott 1 
Starke . eeese 2 
Tippecanoe ei er l 
Vanderburgh ...... nae . oie l 

lowa 
Clayton . . 1 


Des Me ines. 


Kansas 
Douglas 
Finney 
Geary 
Johnson 
Riley 
Saline 
Sedgwick 
Seward 
Wyandotte . ee 1 


Kentucky 
Christian 
Hardin 
Jefferson ; a4 
Madison . etawe ner l 
Union . ° 





Louisiana 
Allen 
Beauregard 
Calcasieu ° sigs ‘% 4 
East Baton Rouge ............ 
Grant Saks 
Jefferson ; is 
La Salle ; owe , rere 1 
Natchitoches 
Orleans 
Ouachita 
Rapides or 
Sabine TERerceerveyt gt 
St. Mary 
Vernon 


Maine 


Cumberland ; , eee l , 


York 


Maryland 
Anne Arundel 
Baltimore City 
Raltimore 
Calvert 
Cecil ite 
Charles 
Harford : 
REOWOIE .ccviccse 
Montgomery 
Prince Georges 
St Marys 





Massachusetts 
Barnstable 
Nantucket 


Michigan 
Calhoun 
Chippewa 
Macomb ae Tre Teer eS Cet 
Muskegon ieeske ener eeay ‘ “a l 
Washtenaw 
Wayne 


Mississippi 
Amite 

Forrest 
Grenada 
Harrison 
Hinds 
Jackson 
Wilkinson 


Missouri 
Clay 
Jackson 
Newton 
Phelps TT eee Ter ee ee 
4 oe 
St. Louis . ows 
St. Louis City ere eT Te ! 


Montana 
Stillwater 


Nebraska 
ON eee 
Box Butte (es seat Rese ene wees 
ot SEES See ee eee 
Hooker 
Lincoln 


Nevada 
ee eee rere ee ee 1 
Mineral 
Nye 


New Hampshire 
a re eee ee 
New Jersey— 
EE © 5 GAs 5-04 cedars aawaeee ax 
PE, 6.5 0 0s saciid Wntsteeguse us 


(Continued on page 60.) 
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HIGH QUALITY 
FLOURS BRING 


RICH REWARDS 
* 


* DANIEL WEBSTER .... sicct patent 
*GOLD COIN ........ seandard Patent 
*CHALLENGER . 

*~PURE SILVER |... rency Ficst ce 
*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS «::.. 


* 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM 





















































































































































































































































































































































MINNESOTA 











































































































"SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


This fine flour will do you an 
excellent baking job,—do it 
with assurance, certainty, and 
at not a penny of added cost. 
That is all any flour can do. 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat 


* 


WICHITA 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 





Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ARG 3 LL Sy te 
= TRUCK-LOAD 


CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 














INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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(Continued from page 58.) 


State and county 


New Mexico— 


Bernalillo .... 
CAVES «2.60% 


Grant ......-- 
LUMA .cceeees 
McKinley .... 
Otero .....+:s. 


New York 
Nassau 


Seneca .....-+ 


Per cent 


Tompkins ....... 


North Carolina 


Cabarrus .... 
CrAVeN .eeeeerceeeees 
Cumberland .. 
Durham ..... 
Graham ..... 
HOK@ .csccccs 


Moore 


New Hanover 
Onslow ...... 
Pasquotank .. 


Richmond 
Robeson 
Ohio— 
Franklin . 
Greene 


Hamilton ..... 
Lake ... ee 


Montgomery 


Ottawa eeetece 


eee Se ee ree ee 


Summit ....-.- 


Trumbull 
WHGGG aces 
Oklahoma 
Cleveland 
Comanche 
Mayes _ 
Muskogee 
Oklahoma 
Pittsburgh 
Tulsa a 
Oregon 
Benton 
Clatsop 
Deschutes 
Jackson 
Linn ae 
Multnomah . 
Tillamook 
Umatilla 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Lebanon 
Mercer 
Rhode Island 
Kent 
Newport 
Washington 
South Carolina 
Aiken ....... 
Beaufort 
Charleston 
Dorchester 


Greenville .. 


Richland ... 
Spartanburg 
South Dakota 
Fall River 
Minnehaha . 
Tennessee 
Blount 
Cannon 
Coffee 
Davidson 
Franklin 
ESOMEY 8 occes 
Johnson 
Loudon P 
Montgomery 
ROEM sesec 


Rutherford ... 
BRODY «.cs.. 
Sullivan ...... 
Trousdale .... 
i. ee 


Texas— 


6. Perr rer ere eee eee ere er 


, | rer 
BexGr .cceceee 
MOWIO ve eciess 


Brazoria 


3. nee 
Brewster .... 
Brown ..--.:- 
‘allahan ...... 
Childress .... 
Cochran ..... 
( 
( 


~ 


Sere 


eee 
DORTOR 2. ccece 
Dimmit ...... 
Be POMS ssccine 
Galveston .... 


Gregg 
Harris 
Hays 


Hidalgo ...... 
Hockley ..... 
|, eer 
Hutchinson .. 
Jefferson ..... 
i rere 
a 
ee 


Lampasas 


Lubbock ..... 


McLennan 


Matagorda .. 


Maverick 


Potter .. 
Randall 
Reeves 








the iret ot eceene sched 
Palo Pinto ... 





40 


10 
10 


10 


15 
10 
40 
10 
10 
30 


10 


10 
10 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


\ Va 9 WITH 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Sla-ciuTes f.eeR 
metas CommnETTO WET 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


MB, 
@(NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS \ ZA 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





y 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








AGLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comely in all respects to standard 
wirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 


F. & R.’s | 





Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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State and county Percent about the only violations still occurring indicated that the grocers are aware of DONATES HOSPITAL FUND 
a genet ee Pe ree 20 are on consignment selling. their responsibilities in complying with Ripon, Wis.—Ripon Foods, _ Inc., 
} gg ela ~ a 4a Sela potes tee = The consensus was that these viola- the order, and “that the only thing that cookie bakers, has sent a $2,500 check 
Val Verde ...--...eeeeeeeeeeeees 20 tions are a direct result of the “pres- will change the situation is a definite to the city council earmarked “to be 
gn ii a elated te +4 sure” being put on bakery driver sales- warning from FDA that violations will used to start a building fund for an ad- 
1 shel RE ego ae . men by the retail grocers who “are play- be _ prosecuted fully.” dition to our hospital.” The money has 
“iad ing one driver against the other” in an The meeting, comprising representa- been placed in a special fund to draw 
Corben SeSASCRMERWAROTESR TES SOs ae effort to clear stocks of stale bread and tion of Wisconsin Area 4, elected its interest until the time when, with other 


20. other bakery goods. Because of this baking industry area committee, naming donations, it has reached a sum sufficient- 
<, condition, the local baking industry John Kappus, Kappus Bakery, Racine; ly large to start building. The gift was 


Millard 
Salt Lake 
Tooele 














DION «02> : 10 urged the FDA to sponsor educational Louis Laue, Oswald Jaeger Bakery, — the initial one for this purpose. A _ note 
Yeber .. . Veer er hy 3 “ : P 3 aps, has 
" meetings for grocers also, in an effort Milwaukee; R. J. Peters, Mrs. Karls accompanying the check, and explaining 
rginia— Rm c 4 ' ‘ : ; , 
Arlington ..... Sasi a 2 40 to drive home to these retailers their Bakery, Milwaukee; Fred W. Poehl- the purpose of the donation, was signed 
Serene hash Sr'3 8 dbase 40 responsibility in upholding the order mann, Poehlmann Bakery, Milwaukee; by H. A. Bumby, president of the com- 
Elizabeth City .......eeseeeeeees 30 A j , \ 
A aif i nce ie 10 along with the bakers. Comments also Frank Weir, Omar, Inc., Milwaukee. pany. 
¢) | ree ee 
HENry .ccececccccseeees ce eccccee 10 
James City cece eee eeeses . eee 15 
King George ..2scccscccsccvecees 20 
Montgomery .....ssscceces cate 50 aes 3 
Norfolk ..ccecce secre verre ccesces 100 
NOttOw@y ...cccccccccees Terre 60 
Prince William .......-++-. aos 30 
Princess AMME .....eeeeeees re 50 
Pulaski ..... rete yT ere Ti 20 
Warwick .......++:+ TUT eT Tie 150 ese ea 
VORP ccccscccccceveees cee eeeeees 50 = 
a 





DEPENDENT CITIES 


Alexandria ........ bnaeeetey ‘ 50 

Bristol ...... nee ' mews 50 sae \ 
Buena Vista ..cccccccesscccccecs 30 su 

Charlottesville + 10 

DGMVENIO ccccceseceseccr m ae 80 


Fredericksburg ..... 





Hampton 20 
Hopewell 20 
Martinsville ..... 10 


Newport News Boe ws 
NoOPrfOllg ..cccececcecns eee rrr 40 








rye 










Sie (AWA 








Petersburg 10 
Portsmouth ‘ rs oees 20 
INT ev arcs oa e953 Rex y 10 a 
Richmond . Pe Tee Te Te Oe 20 
South Norfolk’........ 20 
BOO cccevcwens ere ery rT Tee 20 
Williamsburg .... ; weTrrs 50 
ishington 
Clark ceeweens ivawees er — 70 
PEN see st weve neenteoee ene ees : 20 
KING wccceces eeecwcece Covesees 20 
tt errr rrrrrrrerer sy Se ss . 100 
Mason ..... ork 0:4.6 0:6: 3 05.0'8.00 0.6 08 Ke 10 
PIOTCO veceseeesevesecvccses Tk 20 
Spokane ..... er rr a6 15 
Thurston 15 
Virginia 
CR ca ccaees sa wee ee? mre ‘ 15 
mee ee. 282s ee dines sas erste 10 Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 
onsin— 
PE. «14 0b Sasa trkdnevesees ee 10 
Door ee <vene eds ‘ oe piatn-are 10 


= + LUCKY FLOURS 


BREAD '!S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAINE BAKERS DISCUSS ‘ 
BREAD ORDER AT MEETING Available 


lsoston, Mass.—The Maine Bakers As- 


ition held its monthly meeting at the AS YOU WANT THEM 


Columbia Hotel, Portland, Jan. 13. Nor- 








man Fitzpatrick, from the FDA office in Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
Augusta, and Robert E. Sullivan, secre- inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
t of the New England Bakers Asso- you need. 

ciation, attended the meeting and led 

+}, 


discussions 


PDO No, 1 was reviewed and while WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


results relative to the consignment sell- 


ing clause are quite satisfactory, both Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity sicnuitata 
bakers and FDA are anxious to obtain shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
further improvement and plans are being you want it. 

developed to secure greater co-operation 


. - 
n salesmen and grocers. In Straight or Mixed Cars 
msideration was also given to a re- 
quest of the state manager for ODT that 


plans be developed for pooling of deliv- Spring Patents Whole Wheat Kansas Patents 


eries in order to save further quantities . 
of gasoline and rubber, but possibilities Clears Cracker Flours High Gluten 
in that direction are extremely limited. 

It was decided to hold a session for Cake Flours Rye Flours Pastry Flours 
retail members of the Maine group at Full Fat Soybean Flour 


the February meeting with this session 
following those of the wholesale and 


hencesiutiiiiaae “hidinaies Serving the Baker Since 1907 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IMPROVED COMPLIANCE WITH 
FDO-1 REPORTED AT MEETING F a D E R A L M I L L, N C 
MitwauKer, Wis.— Bakery operators ¥ 
and their employees attending the FDA LOCKPOR | A ae: 
meeting at Hotel Pfister in Milwaukee 
recently reported that compliance with 


FDO No. 1 was improving and that 
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Army Subsistence Laboratory 
Moves to New Quarters 


| paoneeslagaban research work of the 
\J Quartermaster Corps is in a new 
January dedication 


home. Early in 


ceremonies marked the formal opening 
of the new subsistence research and de- 
velopment laboratory at 1849 Pershing 
Road, Chicago. 

To this laboratory, part of the mili- 
tary planning division of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General, falls the job 


| Official Signal Corps Photo 


of conducting an extensive program of 
research into the army’s overseas food, 
developing new foods and rations and 
testing exhaustively every item of sub- 
Utiliz- 


ing the finest equipment, Quartermaster 


sistence supplied to the soldiers. 


Corps scientists, chemists, biochemists, 
dietitians and phys‘ologists, co-operating 
work un- 


with civilian food experts, 


ceasingly to the end that food destined 


for consumption by the American armed 
forces, whether in the arctic, tropics or 
points between, will be designed for 
nutritive excellence, eve and appetite 
appeal. 

“Nutritional value, palatability, keep- 
ing qualities, availability, acceptability 
and adaptability to satisfactory packag- 
ing in a concentrated form”—these are 
the watchwords in the development of 
the components of the army field rations, 
according to Colonel Rohland A. Isker, 


director of the Subsistence Research 
and Development Laboratory since 1939. 


The table of organization for the new 


While Victory certainly lies ahead of our Armed Forces, 
it is the considered judgment of our military leaders that 


we face a long, hard fight—costly in lives, in equipment, 
and supplies. 


Every individual in America must feel the urgent need for 


giving our fighting men every possible support — by staying 
on the job, by keeping production up, and by BUYING 
WAR BONDS to the very utmost of his ability. 


Buying War Bonds, and still more War Bonds, is not much 


to ask of us at home —rather, it is our opportunity to back 
up the boys and men who will carry the invasion front 
through to Victory. Bonds will help speed that day! 


Cf. = - £2... 2 8 


Gmsnican Bakew 


s 2 2 2&2 @& & & £82 *& @& @& &@& @ 8 


Machinery. Co. 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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laboratory shows a breakdown of  sec- 
tions into nine main branches which are 
in turn subdivided into three or more 
sections in charge of specialists. In 
addition to the administrative branch 
are eight other subject branches, the 
functions of each of equal importance. 
They are: 

Animal Products Branch.—In charge 
of Dr. Jesse H. White, who upon his 
retirement from active duty as a lieuten 
ant-colonel, recently returned to govern 
ment service as a civilian to dedicate 
his services to this important work. Re 
search and development is conducted on 
all types of meats and meat products 
Additional developmental work on prop- 
er methods of storage, transportation, 
canning, packing and refrigeration of 
meat products is done. In the dairy sec 
tion is centered development of all dairy 
products, including dry whole milk, icc 
cream mixes, cheeses, spreads, and de 
hydrated dairy products. The major 
portions of the poultry, eggs and fish sec 
tion are the development of fresh frozei 
canned fish, poultry and egg products, 
and the development of dehydrated eggs 
In the fats and oils section, research is 
carried on concerning the = stability of 
fats and oils, improvement of lards an 
the use of anti-oxidants. Outstanding 
developments of this branch have bee: 
army frozen beef, the perfecting of ra 
tion “D,” and Carter’s spread, the freez« 
proof, meltproof army butter. 

Technical Branech.—In charge of Cap 
tain Stuart G. Dunlop. 


subdivided into chemical, vitamin anc 


This branch i 


bacteriological sections, wherein most ot 
the laboratory work is done on = sub 
sistence items. In the chemical sectior 
experiments are conducted to determin 
the factors affecting the stability ot! 


food products—trace metals, anti-ox 


dants, ete. In the vitamin section food 
are examined to determine vitamin cor 
tent and results of effects of storage of 
accelerated 


rations at temperatures 


are studied. The bacteriological sectii 
does research work with a view to pr 
venting spoilage in foods. 

Packaging Branch.—-In_ charge 
Major R. R. Melson, this branch is co: 
cerned with investigating packaging m 
terials and in developing proper packag 
ing for overseas shipment of subsistenc 
items. Sections are also devoted 
developing rigid containers and _flexib! 
moisture-proof bags and wrappers. 
Products 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Branch.—In charge of Captain M. ! 
Highlands. The major function of this 
branch is the development of processes 
for the dehydration of fruits, vegetables 
and soups, the development of fruit 
bars and fruit spreads, development a 

expansion of the use of quick-frozen 


fresh fruits and vegetables in = arn) 
messes, the preparation of recipes and 
cook books, and accumulating facts re! 

tive to the uses, keeping qualities, stor- 
age, losses, nutritive value, ete., of « 

hydrated products and applying t 

knowledge to promote further imprey: 
ment. 

In char 
Wright. Th 


research on swee!s 


General Products Branch. 
of Captain Louis A. 
branch conducts 


condiments, beverages, jellies, jam 


jelly powders, preserves, syrups and 
syrup tablets, gelatin, vinegar tablets, 
concentrated vinegar, spice substitutes, 
soluble coffee, beverage concentrates and 
beverage crystals. 

Cereal and Baked Products Branch. 
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hen short on skilled help 
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* STUDYING ARMY BREAD FORMULAS * 


ed by the army in order that any ment to another. 

urchasing or procurement officer would Actually the purchases in most cases 
have a standard to guide him in buying in the past, it is claimed, were made 
* foods. The section is responsible for by the grocery departments and were 
‘ the reproduction, supply and distribution resold as an interdepartmental sale by LEVER BROTHERS CO 
a of specifications. the grocery to the bakery department. a 
nd Conservation Branch.—In charge of On the other hand, retail bakery G | Offi o 
im L.t. George Gelman. This section con- establishments are prohibited from work- enera ices: 
se ducts research on the conservation of ing under similar arrangements im con- CAMBRIDGE e MASS. 
al materials, including the elimination of nection with their raisins with inde- 





tive value, palatability, ete. 


complished through it. 














U. S. Signal Corps Photo 


Two steps in the baking test for improving the formula for Army enriched 


bread are shown in this picture of part of the newly enlarged baking research 


laboratory at the Chicago Quartermaster Depot. 


Edwin A. Vaupel, associate 


civilian technician, sets dough in the fermentation cabinet, while in the fore- 


ground William F. Schlack, assistant civilian technologist, is panning dough from 


the molder. The baking research work is carried on in Subsistence Research 
Laboratory of the Quartermaster Corps in charge of Col. Rohland A. Isker. 





Owen N. 


this branch is subdivided into cereal 


In charge of Lt. Tucker. 


sroducts section, baked products section 


nd baking research. ‘The cereal sec- 


tion is responsible for the development 


pre-mixed cereals; the inspection of 
lants for spec:fication control; the an 
lysis of products procured for nutri- 
In the bak- 
ry research section, research is done 
m flour, yeast, vitamins, minerals and 
ther constituents of breads, rations, 
iiscuits, crackers and other baked prod 
cts. In the baked products section, 
iking tests are conducted for specifi 
ition control of flour) purchased by 
ie army, and evaluating the results by 
or:ng the finished product as to qual 
y, texture, color and flavor. New = in- 
redients submitted by manufacturers 
e constantly tested. 

Rations Branch.--In charge of Cap- 
iin Walter A. 


subdivided into kitchen research, nu 


Maclinn. This branch 


ition and field research sections, and 

development of concentrated, pal- 
ible and nutritious rations is ac- 
Major emphasis 
uuld be placed upon the laboratory’s 
ntribution to the development of army 
Field Ration “K” 


in achievement of the laboratory, for 


tions. The Army 


mple, and credit for the improvement 
“D” and “C” field rations goes to 
staff. 

Specifications Branch.—In which are 
intained files of all tentative U. S. 
ny and federal specifications on sub- 
tence and packaging items. This sec- 
mis charged with the duty of writing 


cifieations for subsistence items to be 


Waste in manufacturing processes, gar- 





rison messes, substitution of critical for 
noncritical materials. 

Test and Mess Kitchen.--Where spe- 
cial food items such as dehydrated prod- 
ucts, new dishes from products pur- 
chased for special rations, and new rec- 
ipes and menus prepared for garrison 
messes, are tested out on the “Guinea 
Pig Club’—the staff of the laboratory 

for testing 


palatability, nutritional 


value, ete. Miss Marion C. Bollman is 
head dietitian. 

In addition Navy and Veterinary Corps 
liaison officers are stationed at the labora- 
tory to co-ordinate the research and de 
work with that 


with the Navy and the work of inspee- 


velopment being done 


tion done by the Veterinary Corps. 
These officers are: Lt. Commander Rob 
ert E. Silvers, USN, and Major Don I.. 


Deane, V.C. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE BAKERIES 
Vancouver, B. C.—Operation of bak- 
ery departments by large department 
stores is posing a problem here. It is 
alleged that these department stores are 
enjoying a distinct advantage in that in 
former years they bought heavily of 
various ingredients, such as raisins and 
other fruits, for use in their bakery 
sections. ‘Today, on the strength of 
these purchases for this department, they 
are receiving a larger share of fruit pro- 
portionately. The department — store 
with a grocery and bakery department 
thus, it is contended, has a double quota, 
yet there is nothing to prevent such a 
store from diverting a large percentage 


of the raisins purchased for one depart- 


pendent grocers. 








Safe at 


-~SM 


All 
Workable Temperatures 


you need 


OVO Super-Mix 



































No Adjustments 
in Scaling 








No Danger 
from Overmixing 
















Uniform 
Baking Results 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
For further information write the 
firms mentioned or the publishers, 
118 So. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

¥ ¥ 


Baking Powder Patent 


Dr. Justus Raymond Chittick has ap- 
plied for a patent for the use of cal- 
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cium carbonate as a stabilizer and im- 
prover in baking powder. The need for 
a product that could be used in place 
of cornstarch was due to the critical 
corn shortage for industrial uses early 
last summer. At that time, the baking 
powder industry was faced with the 
possibility of a serious curtailment of 
its supply of cornstarch. 

Dr. Justus Raymond Chittick, chemist 
of Chicago, Ill, was appointed con- 
sultant to the Special Commodities 
Branch, Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, to help that agency efficiently ad- 
minister the wartime baking powder pro- 


gram and its responsibilities to the in- 
dustry. While employed as a consultant, 
Dr. Chittick completed his work on the 
use of calcium carbonate as a stabilizer 
in baking powder. Following the cus- 
tom of other scientists working for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Dr. Chittick dedicated the process 
to the public, to be used royalty free. 
FDA officials, after many tests, found 
that the use of calcium carbonate in 
baking powder did not alter the quality 
of the baking powder or the results ob- 
tained from its use in baked products. 
Calcium carbonate has been found most 








“It’s a grand loaf—with white 


* ORIGINAL REPORT ON FILE 


— ™ 


crumb color, fine texture and silky, soft crumb—and it 
must be O. K. judging from the way people buy it.” 


This report* from California again emphasizes the importance of 
color in the consumers estimation of your bread. It also proves 
how important WYTASE is in the production of better breads, 
with improved color, finer texture and lasting flavor satisfaction. 

Your WYTASE representative will be glad to work with you 
in the production of a grand loaf of bread. 





J. R. SHORT : 
MILLING CO. 











notural . 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TRADE MARK 





WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling C y to designate its 
i dient for whitening the dough. 











. 38TH & S. MAY STS. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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efficacious when used in double-action or 
sodium aluminum sulphate baking pow- 
der. Approximately 85% of all baking 
powder produced in the United States 
is of this type. 

The essential constituents of baking 
powder are carbonates such as sodium 
bicarbonate, acid reacting materials, and 
a stabilizer. Carbon dioxide—the leay 
ening agent in baking powder—is formed 
by the action of the acid reacting ma 
terial on the bicarbonate when water is 
added. 


¥ Y¥ 


Fat Preservative 


Scientists, studying herb and_ root 
medicines used by Indians, have stum 
bled upon a substance which protects 
animal fats such as lard and_ butte: 
against becoming rancid. Extracted 
from a bushy plant that grows in profu 
sion in western desert land, the sub 
stance is so potent one pound will pro 
tect 10,000 Ibs of fat, and it increase 
the keeping time of such fats tenfold. 

Official name of the extract is nordi 
hydroguiaretic, which has been shortened 
to NDGA for general use. 

About five years ago Professor Ray 
mond N. Bieter, head of the University 
of Minnesota’s department of pharma 
cology, undertook, at the request of th« 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, a study 
of Indian medicinal herbs and _ roots 
One of the herbs studied was a loy 
bushy desert plant known in the West 
as the “creosote bush,” used by Indians 
as a poultice for skin infections. Seek 
ing chemical responsibility for this heal] 
ing property, Dr. Bieter and his assist 
ants extracted from the plant a_ fin 
crystalline powder of a light tan color. 

Working with Dr. Bieter in this wa 
another scientist who also was connecte: 
with the Hormel Research foundation a 
the university. He recognized in th 
chemical formula for this powder. 

Hormel Research Foundation scientist 
already had been searching for just su 
a material, working under the grant « 
George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn 
packers. 

Tests are reported to prove that 
NDGA has anti-rancidity properties i 
a higher degree than any other edibl: 
substance known. Because of its im 
portance, the use patent has been turned! 
over to the Department of Agricultur 
so it can be made available for the ben 
fit of all. The university, according | 
Dr. Halvorson, has licensed the Williar 
J. Strange Co., Chicago, to manufactur 
NDGA, which can be purchased withoi 
restriction by any firm desiring to use 
Commercial production already has bec 
started, employing a method of extrac 
ing the NDGA with organic solvents. 
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There is urgent need for cold storag 
space in which to store a large volume 
of meat, now being slaughtered. F 
a time, it was thought an order woul 
be necessary to force frozen fruits ani 
vegetables out of storage. But at the 
suggestion of industry, a_ voluntary 
campaign was proposed and accepte:! 
Every baker, holding stocks of froz 
fruits or vegetables or other produc!s 
in storage, can help by keeping these 
products moving from freezer space «t 
an accelerated rate. If the objective 
of this campaign is not successful, «n 
order may be necessary.—A merican Bak- 
ers Association. 














































The Story 
of Good 
Bread \ 

\ 


There is a story - behind every loaf of 
d. It’s a story of the careful selec- 


good brea 
-_ of thorough 


tion of the finest wheats 


testing and checking .-- 
e story behind every sac 


rned out. It’s a story 
g of pride — pride in 
das products for 


of the utmost care 


in milling. It’s th k of 


King Midas we've tu 
that’s told with a feelin 
the reputation of King Mi 
dependable, high quality. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


y it bie 
WORTH ALL IT COSTS” <9 


ays 
es i} 

MILL S AT 
MINNEAPOLIS * SUPERIOR 





HASTINGS * 
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PPER 


The sure way to insure your 
loaf quality marching with 
the wartime “EAT MORE 
8READ” program is to use 
TOPPER” just as its assured 
performance pours from the 
sack. 





Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks KANSAS CITY, MO. 
(Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) 
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BEA — re 
La bcd a are 





A large percentage of our production of “Polar 


Bear Flour’ goes to bakers who have preferred it 
for many years,— who buy it from experienced 
choice rather than on experimental price. So long 
as we hold these customers’ favor, we know we 
are entitled to ask other bakers’ consideration. 


For Satisfactory and Economical Baking 


A 
Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt ae ve a 
1899 residen 








The NEW E RAN ILLING COMPANY 


$s: ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 44) 











1—True. It has been found that by 
having these cakes somewhat on_ the 
alkaline side the color of the crumb is 
improved. When these cakes are on 


the acid side, the crumb has a disagree- 


able grayish brown cast to it. 


2.—F alse. 


The oven temperature 
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should be decreased and the bread baked 
for a longer period of time in order to 
bake out thoroughly. Milk sugar, known 


as lactose, caramelizes at a somewhat 
lower temperature than other sugars used 
in the dough and for that reason lower 


baking temperatures are recommended. 


3.—False. 
flour, dark rye will absorb about 200% 


In sponges using all rye 


water, medium rye 150% and white rye 


flour about 100%. 


t.—False. 
2 oz cream of tartar are used. 


For practical bakeshop use, 
usually 


5.—True. That is the law in Minne- 
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WICHITA, 


for 





Mread is the Staff of Lite 


f 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 


\\i 
~ AAA 
AAS 





KANSAS. . 


Other have different 


rulings on this. 


sota. states may 


6.—True. The difference in creaming 
volume is undoubtedly due to the char- 


The 


granules of brown sugar are much small- 


acteristics of the sugar granules, 


er and less hard and sharp than granu- 


lated sugar. 


7.—False Whole eggs contain about 


55% whites and 45% yolks. 
8.—True. 


approximately 9% milk solids. 


Liquid skim milk contains 
So, let 
us say that if you used 60 Ibs of liquid 
skim milk to replace 60 lbs of water, 





Proud of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... 


/ 





‘ee 
} 

\,) | 

Visit 


GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILL 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
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actually only about 5414 lbs of water 
would be in the liquid skim milk. 
9. —False. 


the sponge stimulates the proper kind 


A small amount of salt in 
of fermentation. It also strengthens the 
gluten. 

10.—T rue. 


slower 


The wetting of the pans 
causes a caramelization of t] 
crust, producing a lighter crust cok 
The crust will also be slightly thinner 

11—True. The 


mineral yeast food, based on the weig 


use of 4% to 1 


of the flour, will improve the finished 
bread. 
12.—False. Chewiness can be produced 
the 
either invert syrup or honey. 
13.—False. 
to prevent rope, which is a bread disea: 
14.—False. 


produce the best 


by replacing part of sugar w 


Vinegar is used in order 


A slow speed mixer w 
results. High speed 
mixing overdevelops the dough, causi 
it to become sticky, resulting in small 
loaf volume. 
15.—True. 


to darken during storage. 


Malt syrup has a tenden 
When stored 
in a warm place, the darkening process 
is speeded up quite a bit. 


16.—F alse. When low pressure steam 


is used, the surface of the loaf stays 
softer for a longer period of tin 


thereby allowing the dough to expand 
to a greater extent, producing a larger 
volume. Steam pressure should not ex- 
ceed 15 Ibs. 
17.—True. 


amount of castile soap in making Hol 


Some bakers use a small 


land rusk. 


18.—False. According to government 


bread standards and_ definitions, the 
flour ingredient may not include more 


than 3% of other edible farinaceous sub- 

stances. Therefore, it is permissible to 

use up to 8% rice or corn flour. 
19.—True. When all 


the dough softens quite readily and is 


butter is used, 


harder to handle. The cookies will not 
keep their proper shape as well. 
20.—True. Experiments conducted with 
colored wrappers showed that green col 
or retarded rancidity. However, when 
the packaged products were placed on 
the the 
the and 


quent loss in sales. 


market, consumers did not like 


package there was a_ conse- 
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PHILADELPHIA 
With an 
for 


TRAINING COURS! 


enrollment of 15. students 
their first class, the Master Bakers 
Business Association of Philadelphia in- 
augurated a program of training male 
and female shop helpers on Jan. 4, 1944, 
at the Dobbins Vocational School. ‘his 
training plan was organized with the 
co-operation of Philadelphia’s school au- 
thorities and will provide a three months’ 


theoret 
Thursday 


night, with Mark Penick as instruct 


course of practical and 


classes each Tuesday and 
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BUFFALO BAKERS’ ELECTION 

George Cavanaugh has been elected 
president of the Buffalo Master Bakers 
Association, Inc., Peter Falter vice pres 
ident, William A. Stellar secretary, and 
George Busch treasurer. Ernst Breimer; 
Ralph Harmel Francis MacGuire 
were elected directors. At the associa- 
tion’s January meeting, the new officers 
were installed by Charles G. Speidel, 
a past president of the local and also of 
the New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers. 


and 





nd 
ner, 
uire 
cia- 
ers 
del, 
0 of 

of 
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INVARIABLE QUALITY... 
UNQUESTIONED DEPENDABILITY 
‘The ADMIRAL” .. » FHROUGH THE YEARS 


he 1 -D Lee FlourMuills Co. 


CAPACITY 5,000 SACKS 
Salina ~~ Kansas 





Trade-Mark Registered 
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For Pastries that Look Better, 
Taste Better and Sell Better 







Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Genuine Almond Paste 
Macaroon Paste 


Fondant Icing 
Marshmallow Cake Filler 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
Spring, Hudson & Vandam Sts., 
New York 13, N. Y. 


* BUY WAR BONDS! * 











Bakery Conventions 


March 6-9.—American Society of Bakery Engineers, annual convention at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; secretary, Victor E. Marx, 1541 Birchwood Ave., 


Chicago 26, Il. 


May 9-10.—Associated Bakers of Minnesota, annual convention at the St. Paul 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn; secretary, J. M. Long, 1310 Eighth Street S. E., Minneapolis. 











“Stales’’ Can’t Come Back... 
but 


CUSTOMERS CAN! 


. » » and they will, 
if you use — 





CAKE FLOURS 


*Baker’s Velvet °Royal Star 
*Seal of Purity 


@ Government regulations forbid re- 
turn of stale baked goods—to save 
shortening, sugar, man-hours, tires 
and gasoline. But your customers 
will find that your baked goods stay 
fresh longer when you use “thirsty” 
Henkel’s Cake Flours. More absorb- 
ent—they retain moisture longer. 


“MADE GOOD” SINCE 1855, BY!— 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 





WLB SETS WAGE CONTROLS 
ON LOS ANGELES JOBS 


los ANGELES, CaAL.—Wartime wage 
rates for several baking jobs have been 
set by the Tenth Regional War Labor 
Board here, it has been announced by 
Chairman Thomas F. Neblett. These 
wage scales were announced as “sound 
and tested going rates for the particu- 
lar jobs in th's labor area.” 

These wage scales also represent the 
“highest approvable rates,” he added. 

Wages affecting those in baking occu- 


pations are as follows: 


BAKERY PRODUCTS 


Hourly 

Classification rate 

Working foreman $1.225 
Dough mixer . , 1.15 
Rough dough mixer helper.. 1,00 
Ovenman ...... pike de eee © 1.15 
Oven feeders 95 
Oven dumpers : 1.00 
Bench hands 1.05 
Bench hand helpers ‘ % ; 90 
Cake mixer 97 
Janitors and pan washer . . 726 
Cake wrappers 1 
Automatic bread wrapper 9% 95 
Oven helper 77 
Ingredient scalers 95 
Cake icers 60 
Bread packers ‘ . ‘a . 90 
Cookie packers . cGin cea u hae 008s .50 
Receiving clerks 95 


PIE WORKERS IN LOS ANGELES 


Beginners (60 days) .... Tererrr rt ce 
Forelady wrapper SY 
Machine operator Save a 540 
Wrappers a TriviT rere te 52 
Cake mixer . 817 
Head checker 752 
Cream bagger . 76 
Head cream cook 915 
Second cream cook ... cae seas ate 
Fruit cook . y15 
Dough mixer p 817 
Foreman ‘ iis se 1.078 
Helpers. ae ste icceeeus 643 
Order = fillers SY 
Head oven e 967 
Second oven $17 
Pan washers o* 589 
Porters Sis Pcepesiedence ence 643 
Roller man os 676 
Scaler and filler mach ie 697 
Topping mixture (meringue) ‘ ; < wae 
6g, a a anh s ; 589 


RESTAURANTS 


Head baker ce 68 
Baker .. : cVeneeweeve wee 
Baker's helper FA eS 
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STANDARD BRANDS EXPANSION 

New York, N. Y.—-Standard Brands, 
Inc., has acquired the outstanding capi- 
tal stock of the Shefford Cheese Co., 


Inc., Green Bay, Wis., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Kingan & Co., Ince., of 
Indianapolis, and one of the largest 
companies in its field. The organizatio: 
remains intact and will be operated as 
a separate subsidiary of Standard 
Brands, Ine. 

James S. Adams, president of Stand 
ird Brands, also announces the purchas: 
of all of the stock of Strong Cobb & Co., 
Inc., Cleveland, one of America’s pionee 
pharmaceutical manufacturers, estab 
lished in 1833. ‘This marks another ste) 
in the company’s development in_ thi 
field. Strong Cobb was instrumental i: 
developing Stams and Stan-B, the vita 
min tablets sold through drug channel 
by the pharmaceutical division of Stand 


ard Brands. 
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MINERAL OIL IN FOODS 
CONDEMNED BY COUNCIL 


Cuicaco, Ii1.—The Council on Food 
and Nutrition of the American Medica 
\ssociation in a recent report con 
demned the use of mineral oil in food 
The Journal of the American Medica 
\ssociation comments as follows on th 
action: 

“It has been shown that the ingestio 
of liquid) petrolatum (mineral oil) 
capable of interfering seriously with t) 
absorption of carotene, vitamin D, ca 
cium and phosphorus, and vitamin k 
The effects of its prolonged use have no 
been thoroughly investigated, but the: 
is sufficient evidence of possible harn 
ful effects to justify the conclusion th 
its indiscriminate use in foods or 
cooking is not in the interests of goo 
nutrition, and any such use should | 
under careful supervision of a_ physi 
cian. . 

“Mineral oil is used in the baking ir 
dustry in the place of animal and veg: 
table _ oils. Certainly, the consum: 
should have the right to know the natu: 
of the substance he is using and t 
possible harmful effects associated wi 
the substitution of liquid petrolatum f 


what he considers to be a food.” 





Sweet Goods 


Any Point in U. S. A. 





Vanilla “French Tang” 


(Finer tasting than Vanilla Extract) 


Flavor Strength: One Gallon to a Ton of 
Price Includes Free Delivery to Your Plant 


Also Sold By Bakery Jobbers 
Throughout the United States. 


These MASTER MADE Imitation Flavorings 


Contribute ‘‘Fine Taste’’ and Success to Many of America’s 
Largest Selling Brands of Sweet Goods . ee + (SINCE 1907) 


Straight Butter (Emulsion Form) “Ferbo-A”........ $5.90 Gal. 

Straight Butter (Oil Form) “Ferbo-B” .............. $5.40 Gal. 

Character Sweet Butter (Emulsion Form) “Milktex” .......... $5.95 Gal. 
and Butter-Cream (Liquid) “Ferbo-D” .................. $8.10 Gal. 
Trade Mark High-Score Butterscotch (Liquid) .................. $7.60 Gal. 
ee | * e  eererrrrree $7.50 Gal. 
Rum-Butterscotch (Liquid) ..........ccescccsecvces $9.85 Gal. 





FACTORY 
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Centen mial Flouring Mills Co. 



























GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


























t My 
bette GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
tii! PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
Mthverie CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
ai Se" Se | DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 




















$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 

CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 

o & 








silarre ER MILLING Co. 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard SR \ Die cE 
Spring Patents ; cree 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


PRESTON:SH 









General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 




















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 


MILES 











Millers of High 
Grote Rahere SS SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Family and Ex- “ot ~ SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
port Flours. Nos AN TNS Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
WIN Mills at Moscow, Idaho, and Portland, Oregon 





THE FLOUR SUPREME" 




















WESTERN MILLING Co. “Diamond D” & Bittedtndertaborstory Con 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 


BLUESTEM-PATENT Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT — . rey 7 
eneral Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 








eR ee a 
CARICA) EPORONIENE 20 O76 Bhs sinc cnvias ceseassesnes 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin Atlanta, Ga. 
- Montreal 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SHELLABARGER FLOURS 


Are, within the limits of the present high 
development of the science and art of milling, 
as fine as can be produced, of assured baking 
performance and with maximum wartime 


economy. 


SHELLABARGER FACILIT 


for gathering wheat from growers, storing it 
to insure year-’round uniformity of products, 
and in equipment and experience for mill- 
ing to insure absolute baker customer satis- 
faction are second to none among all the 


nation’s modern milling establishments. 


THE SHELLABARGER SET-UP 


A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 
sacks per day in five modern units in 
the nation’s greatest bread wheat 
field. Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply our 
wheat requirements for 10 months, 
and by more than 30 country eleva- 
tors to aid in collecting much of this 
wheat directly from the growers. 


Excceesan tis cae cae teleen SOUTHEASTERN SALES OFFICE 


supervision and, finally, by the high- Idi 
est quality ideals and standards for 808 Nashville Trust Building 
every Sheilabarger product. Nashville, Tennessee 








THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


M; illers Since 1 776 (Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. ) S ALI N A, K AN S AS 
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“Whad'ya Know, 
Brother, About 


BUGS? 


EVERY TECHNICAL man is supposed to 
now his own field thoroughly and 
\ave a general idea of related technical 
elds. But few food processors have 
ime to develop more than a sketchy 
nowledge of these related subjects. 








ake the bulkiness of salt—the specific 
‘-avity —which may vary rather wide- 
A survey of various salt products 
om different sections of the country 
is shown that even salt of the same 
rade can vary up to 25% in bulkiness 
over a period of months. 





Diamond Crystal processing engineers 
have eliminated this variation to a con- 
siderable extent through rigid contro] 
f crystallizing conditions and the most 
modern screening methods. Thus the 
rious grades of Diamond Crystal Salt 
will not vary more than 4% plus or mi- 
nus—usually not over 2%. 





[f you, as a food processor, are apply- 
ing salt by volume—through a hopper, 
for example, as in salting soda crackers, 
potato chips, and similar products 
you can only achieve flavor control by 
using a salt that varies but slightly in 
bulkiness. Why not check the density 
each shipment of salt you are using 
id see how much it varies in bulk? 
NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 

lf this is the solution to that variable- 
flavor problem, write our Director of 
Technical Service. He will be glad to 
help you find a cure. Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. B-4, St. Clair, Michigan 
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DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
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SALT 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


= CHICAGO, ILL. 


BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay st. 


Jersey City, N. J. 














TRADEMARKS | 




















The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


BAKERY BRANDS 


HEALTHO’VIGOR; Mathias Kleitsch, do- 
ing business as Kleitsch Bakery, Detroit, 
Mich; bread. Use claimed since July 8, 
1941, 

NODS; Deer Park Baking Co., Chicago, 
Ill; cookies of various types and shapes. 
Use claimed since Feb, 1, 1942. 

GATE HOUSE COOKIES by Ivins; J. S&S. 
Ivins’ Son, Inec., Philadelphia, Pa; cookies. 
Use claimed since June 2, 1943. 

SUMAR;: Consolidated Biscuit Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill; crackers. Use claimed since Nov. 
13, 1942. 

SWEETLOW WAFERS; American Diet- 
aids Co., Inc., Yonkers, N. Y crackers, 
Use claimed since Sept. 23, 1943. 

HAV-AL-LU; Hav-Al-Lu Co., Muskegon, 
Mich; bread made of soybeans. Use claimed 
since March 8, 1938. 

NABISCO; National Biscuit Co., New 
York, N. Y; biscuit, bran, bread, buns, 
cakes, cookies, crackers, doughnuts, fig 
bars, hard bread, ice cream cones, pies. 
pretzels, pretzel sticks, rolls, rusks, cookies 
and cracker sandwiches, short bread, shred- 
ded wheat, snaps, sugar wafers and zwie- 
back Use claimed since on or about March 
1, 1900, for biscuit, crackers, wafers, cakes, 
bread and snaps, and since on or about 
Jan. 1, 1941, for other goods, 

DIXIE BELLE; Grocers’ Biscuit Co., Inc., 





Louisville, Ky; bakery products: crackers 
(soda, oyster, graham, iced graham, cheese, 
animal and butter), cookies (plain, iced, 
sandwich, trolley, marshmallow and ice 


box), fig bars, cracker meal, pies, sugar 


wafers, zwiebach, toast or rusks, ice cream 
cones, pretzels, bread, cake and rolls. Use 
claimed for soda crackers since Jan. 21 
1917; oyster crackers since Dec. 10, 1940; 
graham crackers, plain, since Dec. 10, 1940; 


graham iced crackers since May 15, 1941; 
cheese crackers since May 15, 1941; plain 
cookies since May 15, 1941; iced cookies 
since May 15, 1941; sandwich cookies since 
May 15, 1941; trolley cookies since May 15 
1941; fig bars since May 15, 1941; cracker 
meal since May 15, 1941; marshmallow 
cookies since Sept. 25, 1941; animal crack- 


ers since Aug. 13, 1942; butter crackers 
since Aug. 13, 1942; pies since Aug. 13, 
1942; sugar wafers since Aug. 13, 1942; 
zwiebach since Aug. 13, 1942; toasts or 
rusks since Aug. 13, 1942; ice cream cones 
since Aug. 13, 1942; pretzels since Aug. 13, 


1942; ice box cookies since Aug. 13, 1942; 
bread since Sept. 1, 1942; cake (soft) since 
Sept. 1, 1942; and rolls since Sept. 1, 1942. 


FLOUR BRANDS 


EL AMIGO DEL PANADERO; Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn; wheat 
flour. Use claimed since April 4, 1941. 

VIVASOY; Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn; soybean flour. Us¢ 
claimed since March 1, 1943. 

BROWN BOMBER; Macy McOneal, do 
ing business as Brown Bomber Flour Mer- 


chants, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to Stand 
ard Milling Co., New York, N. Y; wheat 
flour. Use claimed since Jan. 15, 1942. 


SOL I DEX; Samuel A. Halle, doing busi- 
ness as Processed Cereal Products Co., New 
York, N. Y; blended mixture of three types 
of flour namely, oats, soya and wheat to 
be used as a substitute for mild solid for 
ice cream. Use claimed since May 1, 1943. 

SOY KING Fluffy Pancake Mix; Confec- 
tions, Inc., Chicago, Ill; pancake flour mix, 
consisting of unbleached flour with an in- 
gredient of soybean flour. Use claimed 
since April 20, 1943. 

NABISCO; National Biscuit Co., New 
York, N. Y; corn flakes, whole wheat and 
graham flours, wheat flakes and whole 
wheat cereal. Use claimed since on or 
about Aug. 18, 1942, on wheat flakes and 
since on or about Jan. 1, 1941, on other 
goods. 

KELLOGG'S VARIETY; Kellogg Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich; cereal breakfast foods. Use 
claimed since Novy. 1, 1938. 


FEED BRANDS 


B-43; Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
New York, N. Y; for ingredients or supple- 
ments of foods containing riboflavin and 
other nutritive elements for addition to the 
feed of poultry and livestock. Use claimed 
since March 4, 1943. 

BOMBO; Wm. T. Crowther & Son, Ine., 
Boston, Mass; dog food. Use claimed since 
July 1, 1943. 

STAR-HI; International Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn; poultry and _ livestock 
feeds—namely, poultry mash feed, fine 
seratch grains, medium scratch grains, 
chick grower, poultry concentrate, chick 
starter, turkey grower, turkey starter, hog 
concentrate, steer concentrate, 16% dairy 
feed, calf meal and dairy concentrate. Use 
claimed since Feb. 4, 1943. 

SIMPLICITY; Carl Wendel Muench, do- 
ing business as C. Wendel Muench & Co., 
Chicago, Ill; complete dog _ food. Use 
claimed since July 29, 1943. 

PEEBLES’ LACTO-G; Western Condens- 
ing Co., San Francisco, Cal; dried wheat 
feed for livestock and poultry. Use claimed 
since Jan. 18, 1935. 

BLUE STREAK; Newell H. Schooley, do- 
ing business as Schooley & Son, Luzerne, 
Pa; dog food. Use claimed since June 2, 
1943. 
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LITERATURE 





Following are summaries of recent 
publications of interest. In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


¥ ¥ 
Air Equipment 


Air Devices, Inc., New York, has 
issued a new bulletin descriptive of a 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


number of its products including air 
diffusers, exhausters and filters, heat 
baffles and other devices. Most of the 
products are new. 


y 


Rubber Goods Bulletin 

How to get longer life out of mechani- 
cal rubber goods is the subject of a 
new bulletin issued by the New York 
Belting & Packing Co, The booklet 
gives a multitude of suggestions on care 
and preservation of these rubber ma- 
terials in various types of hose, trans- 
mission and conveyor belts, mechanical 


packings and molded rubber goods. 


Tips on proper selection, storage and 
maintenance are given. 


, = 


Engineers’ Reports 

Many of the papers presented at the 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers last March 
have been mimeographed and are avail 
able to the membership of the society, 
pending issuance of the printed annual 
report of the meeting. Among the pa- 


pers most recently made ready are: 


Availability of Sweetening Materials, 


by Oscar A, Speigelhalder, National 
Sugar Refining Co., New York. 











SILK 
FLOSS 
FLOUR... 


..... is this company s answer to 
the demand of the baking in- 
dustry for a uniform, absolute- 
ly dependable flour at a price 
consistent with our own 
quality standards. Here is 
assured performance with true 


economy in cost. 








Daily Capacity—9,000 cwts. 


WICHITA 
Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 Bushels 


KANSAS 


Since 1894 
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Availability of Frozen Eggs, by Wil- 
liam H. Oldach, Philadelphia. 

These bulletins are available on re- 
quest to the secretary, Victor E. Marx, 
1541 Birchwood Avenue, Chicago 26, 
Ill., if a 38¢ stamped addressed envelope 
is enclosed. 


v v 


Weld Inspection Chart 

\ comprehensive are welding inspec 
tion chart, designed so that operators 
and inspectors can tell at a_ glance 
whether welds are being properly made, 
has been published by the Lincoln Elec 
tric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The chart pic 
tures actual specimens of various re 
sults obtained in making fillet and butt 
welds and describes briefly the appear 
ance and characteristics of proper and 
improper weld beads, with a brief de 
scription of the conditions under which 
each was made. A portion of the chart 
is devoted to a description of th 
widely used “Fleet-Fillet” welding tech 
nique, telling of its advantages, wher 
and how to use, and including a_ tabl 


on the procedure. 





BREAD !S CHE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOST OF PAY INCREASES 
COME OUT OF EARNINGS 


Industry is continuing to absorb out 





of present earnings the bulk of all wag 
increases granted by the War Labor 
soard, a survey by the New York 
Journal of Commerce shows. 

Of approximately 60,000 wage adjust 
ments granted by WLB from Oct. 1, 
1942, to Nov. 1, 1943, only 2%, or 1,20 
cases, resulted in appeals for price re 
lief, studies of petitions for wage in 
creases approved by the board and of 
applications subsequently filed with OPA 
di cl se, 

The wage adjustments include malad 
justments, in which the Little Ste 
formula is strictly applied; gross_ in 
equities, substandards, intra-plant dit 
ferentials and other reasons. 

There is no record of the proportior 
of these applications for increases i 
ceiling prices which are actually aj 
proved by OPA, since in many instance 
the applications are reviewed on an il 
dustry, rather than establishment, basi 
But it is roughly estimated that le 
than half the petitions which cite ir 
creased wages as the reason for seeki! 
higher prices are acted upon favorab! 
by OPA, 

This would mean that applications fi 
wage increases as such have been respo 
sible for no more than 500 to 600 a 
justments in ceiling prices. 

What effect the present union a 
saults on the Little Steel formula w 
have on the stabilization program 
causing considerable concern amor 
those charged with maintaining a ba! 
ance between wages and prices. Und 
the Executive Order 9250, the Direct: 
of Economic Stabilization must pass < 
proposed wage increases which wou 
require a change in the price ceiling 
the commodity or service involved. 

The extent to which industry could 
continue to absorb wage increases that 
might conceivably be granted outside 
the present structure of the Little Stee! 
formula is a matter of debate. 

No price adjustments in the basic 
industries as a result of wage raises 
within the limitations of the Little Steel 
formula have been reported as yet by 
OPA. 
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Milled at the Capital of the 
Nation’s Greatest Wheat 
Growing and Flour 
Milling State. 


Co 


Defense Is Attack’ 





Every day brings new emphasis upon the importance of 


bread in the nutrition defense program. 


Why not, as millers and bakers, do more than our part 
and merit even more of the nation’s confidence by 
making our flour and bread even better than we ever 


have made them before? Let's go. 


Page’s Fine Bakery Flours 


The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


SaLbeee ®. GULLIN, UheePebtins TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Canadian 


CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








Canadian Parliament Tackles 
Problems Raised by the War 


Toronto, Onr.—The speech from the 
throne, at the reopening of the Cana- 
dian parliament, suggested legislation on 
problems developed by the war. Can- 
ada is pledged to co-operate with her 
allies in peace measures and postwar 
trade matters upon which there is com- 
mon agreement. A floor is to be placed 
under prices for Canadian farm prod- 
ucts, export credits to encourage for- 
eign trade will be set up and there will 
be a vigorous policy of promoting busi- 
ness in Canadian products wherever ex- 
porting trade can be found. 

These are merely a few items from 
the program Canada is proposing for 
her own immediate future. Parliament 


—— —~<> 


GRAIN FEED SHIPMENTS 
TO EAST UNDER EMBARGO 


Toronto, Ont.—An embargo has been 
placed by Canadian railways on ship- 
ments of oats and barley from western 
points to eastern Canada, The feed 
grain situation is now such as to justify 
this action. Apparently dealers are well 
supplied with grain for the time being 
due to the recently increased shipments 
with a resulting slowing up in demand 
and cars having to be diverted. As soon 
as the situation changes and grain is 
again needed in the east the embargo 
will be lifted. 

In the meantime the railway shipping 
facilities are badly needed in other direc- 
tions. Notwithstanding the open winter 
which has greatly eased transportation 
the railways are having all they can do 
to keep up with the movement of goods. 
Large quantities of grain have to be 
shipped to the United States and stocks 
at lakehead must be replenished before 
opening of navigation in the spring. AI- 
though slightly improved since the close 
of navigation in December they are away 
below a year ago. Following are the 
figures of lakehead stocks on Jan. 14 
with comparison for last year: 

Jan. 14,1944 Jan. 14, 1943 


bus bus 
WRERE coscsccccces 19,000,000 96,000,000 
OBES ovcccteccceses 7,750,000 10,000,000 
TOGSIOY «ccc ccccccss 7,000,000 9,000,000 


It is estimated that wheat require- 
ments at the head of the lakes for the 
opening of navigation will be somewhere 
around 80,000,000 bus. Transportation 
is still the major problem. The present 
embargo on shipments of grain to the 
eastern provinces may help to build 
up stocks there. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. C. MOORE RECOVERING 
MontreaL, Que.—H. C. Moore, man- 
ager of the export department of Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is mak- 
ing satisfactory recovery from a recent 
attack of illness. He will be obliged to 

take life easily for a while longer. 


itself will have other proposals to sug- 
gest and debate. Development of nat- 
ural resources in all the provinces is 
one, while selection and encouragement 
of immigrant settlers and re-establish- 
ment for many in the present population 
who have not been successful in the 
past is another. 

The two major parties see eye to eye 
on most of these present proposals but 
there are in the house groups of social- 
ists who advocate forms of control for 
banks, financial corporations, industry 
and social services which, if put into 
effect, would reproduce in Canada the 
disorders which have brought Germany 
and other fascist countries to their 
present disastrous pass. 


SMALLER COUNTRY MILLS 
WORKING ON WAR ORDERS 


Toronto, Oxnt.—The smaller country 
flour mills of Canada are doing their part 
in gr:nding flour for war purposes. It 
is reported that about 40 mills in west- 
ern Canada are now producing G.R. 
flour and in Ontario 34 mills are operat- 
ing almost to capacity on this flour. 
The resulting production of millfeed is 
a welcome addition to the supplies of 
feed:ngstuffs available for livestock in 
their vicinities. For a long while these 
smaller country mills were overlooked 
in the distribution of British war or- 
ders for flour and only after consider- 
able representation to the authorities 
concerned were they included. These 
mills are proving once again, as they 
did in the first World War, that their 
contribution of one of the most essen- 
tial food products is a valuable one. 
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POOL STORAGE RATE DECREASED 

Winnipec, Man.—The three western 
wheat pools have advised the Board of 
Grain Commissioners that, effective Feb. 
1, 1944, the storage rate to be charged 
on all grain in their country elevators 
will be on a basis of 1/60 of le per bu 
per day, instead of 1/50 of lec. 
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JOINT CONFERENCE PLANNED 
BY 3 BAKING ASSOCIATIONS 

Toronto, Ont.—Three baking associa- 
tions of Ontario will hold a joint con- 
ference in the Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, on Feb. 29 and March 1. The 
associations participating will be the On- 
tario Bakers Association, the Independ- 
ent Master Bakers Association and the 
Dominion Retail Store Bakers Associa- 
tion. C. W. Cotter, of Brown’s Bread, 
Ltd., Toronto, has been named general 
chairman. 

The first day’s program will include 
a luncheon at which W. T. Bunting, 
president of the Independent Master 
Bakers Association, will act as chair- 


man. In the evening there will be a 
dinner at which Clair B. Wright, president 
of the Ontario Bakers Association, will 
preside. Bert Rasmussen, president of 
the Dominion Retail Store Bakers Asso- 
ciation, will act as chairman of the 
Wednesday morning session. Discussions 
will center around the position of the 
industry in the postwar period. Enter- 
tainment is being arranged. 

In connection with this conference the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
is again sponsoring an Early Birds’ 
Breakfast, which will be held at 8:30 
am. on March 1, with special entertain- 
ment. The annual meeting of the allied 
trades group will follow the breakfast. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 
Toronto, Onr.—Stocks of Canadian 
wheat in store or in transit in North 
America on Jan. 20, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, totaled 
350,775,584 bus, including 320,885,451 in 
Canadian positions and 29,890,133 in 
United States. On the corresponding 
date last year stocks amounted to 467,- 
163,330 bus. Marketings of wheat by 
farmers in western Canada from the 
beginning of crop year on Aug. 1 up 
to Jan. 20 totaled 133,076,470 bus as 
against 155,795,743 in the same period 


of the previous crop year. 
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BRITISH EXPERT ADVISES 
CHANGE IN EUROPE’S CROPS 
Lonpon, Eno.—Sir John Russell, for- 
mer director of Rothamsted Experimen- 
tal Station, Harpenden, England, and 
now the agricultural scientist and chair- 
man of the agricultural committee of 
the Inter-Allied Committee of Postwar 
Requirements, said in a recent speech 
at Oxford that a high nutritive policy 
should be adopted in Europe after the 
war and that it will turn on the possi- 
bility of obtaining permanent peace and 
relieving European governments of the 
necessity of having to spend one third 
of their income on armaments. He said: 





FOOD INDUSTRIES PUSH 
WAR STAMP SALE 
Toronto, Ont.—The food indus- 
tries of Canada, at the request of the 
government, are sponsoring another 
sale of war saving stamps during the 
month of February. This is the sec- 
ond campaign of this kind undertaken 
by these industries, the first conducted 
a year ago being highly successful. 
The objective for all Canada is 
$2,000,000. The baking industry of 
Ontario, under the chairmanship of 
T. M. Dutton, of Toronto, has set as 
its objective $90,000. The three pro- 
vincial bakery associations, namely, 
the Ontario Bakers Association, the 
Independent Master Bakers Associa- 
tion and the Retail Store Bakers As- 
sociation, are taking an active part in 

the drive. 





“What the countries of Europe have 
to do today is to give up growing wheat 
and to concentrate on foods of higher 
By this Sir John meant 
that the growing of wheat should be left 
to those countries that can produce it 


’ 


nutritive value.’ 


more economically than is possible in 
Europe. 
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MR. WARBY IN CANADA 





Toronto, Ont. — Frederick Warby, 
representative of F. E. Hookway & 
Co., Ltd., London, Eng., is in Canada 
for the purpose of studying the situa 
tion in regard to flour milling and post 
war exports. His principals expect this 
trade will be able to function again 
when the war controls have been re- 
duced or removed. In this hope many 
Canadian millers share. Mr. Warby is 
also investigating the possibility of ob 
taining various forms of feedingstuffs 
for British and other European markets 
He has spent several weeks in the 
United States. 
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EXPORT PROCEDURE SIMPLIFIED 








Toronto, Ont.—The Department of 
Trade and Commerce announces that 
continued improvement in the shipping 
situation and additional experience in 
the administration of the decentraliza 
tion plan have made it possible for the 
United States and Canadian authorities 
to take further steps to simplify the 
procedure to be followed by exporters 
and their Latin American importers 
The more recent modification does away 
with the necessity of import recom 
mendations for a number of items, in 
cluding most foodstuffs. 
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WARNS OF SAWFLY DAMAGE 

Winnirec, Man.—Dr. C. W. Farstead 
of the Dominion Entomological Labora 
tory, Lethbridge, last week warned that 
50% of Alberta’s wheat crop in many 
sections of the province would be lost, 
due to sawfly infestation, unless activ: 
measures are taken to combat the in 
sect. The total loss in Canada fron 
sawfly damage in the past 10 years ha 
amounted to one entire wheat crop, D1 
Farstead stated. He described 1944 as 
an emergency year for sawfly infesta 
tion. 
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WOODS COMPANY TO MEET 





Monrreat, Que.—Woods Manufactu: 
ing Co., Ltd., which includes flour bag 
among its products, is calling a meet 
ing of preferred and common sharehold 
ers in Montreal on March 8. They wil! 
be asked to approve a plan for the cor 
version and subdivision of its preferred 
shares into no par common on the basis 
of four for one and the consolidation 
of the existing common shares on the 
basis of one for five. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
14TH TERM AS PRESIDENT 
Winnirec, Man.—Robert Gardiner, 4 
farmer living near Excel, Alta., has been 
re-elected for his fourteenth term as 
president of the United Farmers of 

Alberta. 
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HE textile and paper bag manu- 

facturers are faced with extraor- 

dinary problems, reports Jean E. 
Jeller, chief, Paper and Textile Bag 
Section, War Production Board. 

Bag buyers should anticipate their 

eds 45 to 60 days in advance of the 

ie actual usage is required, he ad- 
es. In wartime, food must be fur- 
hed to war-stricken areas, our troops, 

d civilians. Long runs of bags of 
construction and cut size to meet exact- 

packaging specifications must be 
cut, printed, sewn and baled for ship- 
nent. Rush small orders are almost a 
thing of the past. 

Manpower, vitally needed within the 
industry, is decreasing rapidly, he points 
0 The ever increasing needs of the 
ny plus the migration of employees to 


r plants with a higher wage scale is 


seriously depleting the ranks of the 

rmakers. The help of all bag buyers 
is needed today in anticipating bag re- 
rements 60 days prior to actual use 


EXPECT MORE JUTE GOODS 

(he new textile bag outlook is not dis- 
couraging at the present time, Mr. Zeller 
idds. Cotton textile is becoming short- 
er and indications are burlap goods will 
A few 
uiditional commodities will be allowed a 


be cut up in larger quantities. 


quota of new burlap bags in the near 
future, perhaps 50% of the 1941 usage. 
\s materials become available it 1s 
intention of the WPB to change the 
quota and usage provisions of Order 


M-221 to allow bags to be used more 
freely. The demands for open mesh 
bags, both cloth and paper, have in- 
creased largely due to the shortage of 


wire bound and plain boxes for citrus 
fruits and some vegetables. The indus- 
try has been asked to furnish bags far 
beyond expectation for citrus fruits in 


the Florida, Texas and California re- 
gions Potato, cabbage, onion, carrot 
ind turnip bag demands have increased 
over the United States. 
mesh bags will be exported during 1944. 


Very few open 


SECOND-HAND BAGS IMPORTANT 

lhe second-hand bag industry is play- 
ing a very important part in the con- 
tainer re-use program. ‘This industry, 
with many years of experience in re- 
claiming bags that have been used once 
or many times, has made available mil- 
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New Bag Supply Outlook Not 
Discouraging Says WPB Chief 


lions of bags for further use for all 
kinds of agricultural products, more 
especially potatoes. Materials of com- 
mercial manufacture not allowed the use 
of new burlap are packed in reclaimed 
bags. Bags are used as containers as 
long as they have value as bags, then 
channeled into the papermaking and 
wiping rag industries. 

Multi-wall bag production has steadily 
increased during 1943. Indications are 
that production will continue to increase, 
Mr. Zeller declares. 
steel drums in the chemical industry has 


The curtailment of 


been a factor in the trend to multi-wall 
bags. The facilities of this industry are 
being utilized to a greater degree than 
ever before. 
MORE CRINKLED KRAFT SUPPLY 

The facilities of the crinkled kraft in- 
dustry for bags and barrel liners are 
being utilized to capacity, and additional 
facilities necessary for direct war needs 
have been granted and are being in- 
stalled at the present time. All new 
facilities will be in operation prior to 
March 1, 1944, he believes. 
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SCARCITY OF BREAD BASKETS 


Lonnon, Eno.—Among the many 
things that the war has caused to be 
searce in this country is bread baskets. 
For some time it has been impossible 
to buy new baskets or to repair old 
ones, and naturally the wear and tear 
of four years has played havoe with 
those in commission. New baskets, and 
also repairs, require willows, which 
have now been switched to another use, 
namely for airborne hampers and pan- 
niers for the transport of medical and 
surgical equipment, for signalers’ gadg- 
ets, wickered jars, electrolyte and food 
to be dropped to troops in action, by 
parachute. 

According to a report of the National 
Basket and Willow Trades Advisory 
Committee, 60% of the raw materials is 
imported from Argentina and the re- 
maining 40% comes chiefly from the 
County of Somerset in the West of 
England. It is explained that the short- 
age for commercial purposes is not so 
much due to lack of raw materials as to 
the “priority” purposes for which they 
are required. The cushioning power of 
basket construction has made it superior 





OPA to Continue Present Oats, 
Barley Ceilings Pending Study 


Wasuincron, D. C.—Because the 


Office of needs 
more time to work out specific price 
maxi iums, 


Price Administration 

present temporary  ceil- 
ings on oats, barley and grain sorghums 
will be extended as permanent regula- 
tions until work on the final form of the 
ceiliny orders can be completed. 

It will be necessary to take the tech- 
nical step of making the present tempo- 
rary ceilings permanent after the cur- 
tent freeze order expires Feb. 6 be- 
cause OPA policy does not allow ex- 
tension of a temporary regulation. No 
details of any projected terms of the 
final order have been revealed by OPA, 
except that parity price levels will be 
observed, which is taken to indicate a 
roll-hack of oats levels. 


Work on the oats and barley ceilings 
has been shoved into the background 
by the necessity of concentrating on a 
corn ceiling amendment which is now 
being cleared through the price agency. 
The amendment is expected to clear up 
major points of doubt in the corn max- 
imum price order and will prevent the 
selling of shipped-in corn at the same 
price as locally grown grain, thus curb- 
ing the practice of routing corn through 
counties with the highest 
prices. 

OPA is planning a more complete 
study of county corn prices in the field. 
This detailed survey will also set a pat- 
tern for area pricing in the barley and 
oats regulations in their final form. 


maximum 


to all other materials for certain pur- 
poses. Airborne hampers used by the 
Royal Army 


baskets, one fitting snugly over the 


Service Corps have two 
other. Parachutes check the rate of 
fall, but it is still 15 feet per second 
and the hamper lands with a bump and 
bounces. So tight packing is important. 
Equally important are the webbing 
straps which close the hampers. ‘They 
must stand the shock and yet be capable 
of release in a couple of seconds. 

For one department of the fighting 
services material was distributed for 
the wickering of 90,000 one-gallon jars 
during 1943, and the wickering for a 
further 300,000 jars will be required in 
the coming year. The committee hopes 
to import 3,000 tons of willows during 
1944. 
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JAMES R. AFFLECK HEADS 
PHILADELPHIA FLOUR MEN 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—At_ the 


election of the Philadelphia Association 


annual 


of Flour Distributors on Jan. 27, James 
R. Affleck was 


Morris Kutner was named vice president, 


re-elected president. 
Samuel B. Millenson secretary, and Jo- 
seph L. Carroll treasurer. 5S. Gartland 
Horan was chosen to be the Philadelphia 
representative on the national executive 
committee. The following board of govy- 
ernors was named: Edward O6cscher, 
Max Goldberg, Harry Bronstein, Ben- 
jamin Price, Sol Silver and Harry N. 
Bernheimer. 
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BAKING IN THE ORKNEYS 

Lonpon, Ene.—The Orkneys are a 
group of small islands at the extreme 
north of Scotland, jutting into the North 
Sea. Of the 68 isles only 29 are in- 
habited. In prewar days the population 
was 22,070. The largest island is Po- 
mona or Mainland, of which Kirkwall is 
the largest town. During wartime these 
islands have great strategic importance, 
especially in connection with the navy, 
institutes and canteens 
A bakery 
run by NAAFI (army, navy and air 


force institutes) recently was opened on 


and garrison 


have been established there. 


Mainland Island, thus insuring a regular 
supply of fresh cakes and other dainties 
for those garrisoned or touching there. 
A smaller bakery on one of the other 
islands also does good service. 

The keynote of the NAAFT bakeries 
throughout the country is cleanliness, 
and a building taken over by the sec- 
tion on Mainland was quickly trans- 
formed into a clean, smart little factory. 
Some local girls are employed in baking. 

The present range of cakes includes 
about nine types, but later on when all 
the machinery is installed the bakery 
plans to produce about two dozen, as 
well as pies and sausage rolls. During 
a recent week over 60,000 small cakes 
and five tons of slab-cake were turned 
out. 
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LOUISVILLE FOOD PLANT BURNS 
Ky.—The Health Food 
Products Co., Louisville, producer of 
packaged cookies, potato chips and other 
food products, employing 63 workers, 
suffered fire loss estimated at $75,000, 
on Jan. 24. The blaze broke out in a 
potato chip cooker in the basement 
and gutted the one-story brick building. 
There was partial insurance on building 
and machinery, W. Roy Clark, Jr., vice 
president, said. 


LovlIsvILLE, 
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BAKERS DROP NAME 
FROM FLOUR CONTRACT 


American Bakers Association Withdraws 
From Joint Sponsorship of Uni- 
form Sales Agreement 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Ralph D. Ward, chair- 
man of the board, American Bakers 
Association, Jan. 14, notified the Millers 
National Federation that the name of 
the ABA should be removed from the 
present uniform flour contract form, 
thus withdrawing from joint sponsorship 
of the contract. 

The action was taken upon recom- 
mendation of the flour contract commit- 
tee of the bakers’ association, which was 
approved by the ABA executive com- 
mittee, based on the fact that bakers 
in many instances are asked to sign a 
uniform flour contract in which dele- 
tions have been made or clauses added 
without approval of the ABA flour con- 
tract committee. 

The Millers National Federation has 
pointed out that millers who are re- 
ordering this contract form should be 
sure that new supplies do not carry the 
name of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion as one of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions. 

The bakers’ association is considering 
the matter and has suggested that mem- 
bers read their contracts and send to 
the association any comments on them. 
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TWO BAKERY EMPLOYEES 
CITED ON STALES CHARGE 


PirtspurcH, Pa. - 





Criminal informa- 
tion charging two employees of the Mc- 
Kesport Baking Co. with violating Food 
Distribution Order No. 1 were filed in 
federal court in Pittsburgh recently by 
the War Food Administration. 

Bench warrants for the arrest of 
Lewis and William Fenich, sales man- 
ager and salesman, respectively, of the 
company, were issued by the court. 
Lewis Fenich was drafted into the 
army several weeks ago. 

William M. Walsh, area supervisor of 
the WEA, said the men made sales on 
consignment and repossessed bread after 
selling it to a retailer. He said the 
company had been warned several times. 
Eighteen alleged instances were cited. 
This is the first case of its kind here. 
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TAX ON STORED GRAINS 

The special tax on soft or hard wheat 
of the 1943 harvest delivered by pro- 
ducers to storage organizations in Tu- 
nisia was increased from 15 francs to 
20 frances per 100 kilograms, and a sim- 
ilar tax of 10 frances per 100 kilograms 
was imposed on barley and oats, by a 
decree of Aug. 26, 1943, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien of Sept. 1. 
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QUOTA RELIEF FOR RECRUITS 
Winnirec, Man.—Arrangements are 
being made to permit farmers in west- 
ern Canada who are joining the armed 
forces to deliver wheat holdings in ex- 
cess of delivery quotas. 
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RECORD INDIAN RICE CROP 
Lonpon, Enc.—India’s rice crop is ex- 
pected to be a record one of more than 
28,500,000 tons—1,000,000 tons above the 
prewar consumption figure. 
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enn \“ Fine wheat and a fine milling job to 


insure you fine performance and a fine 
loaf. Never a short-cut at our end. 
Never a chance of disappointment at 
yours. 


Performance-Price Comparisons 


Confidently Invited 


- 4 j WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


C.U.S.PAT. OF 
~~ - , uality CHillers Since 1879 





WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 





























T F A TA B | F Our Selling Claims on these fine 


country-milled flours are never over- 
emphasized. 


OVEN SPRING We merely assure you of their never-failing 
performance up to the standard of your justifi- 


ably high expectations. 


BIG V A L UE — THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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ENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE CO. 
CAPITAL FLOUR MULLS. Ine. 500 SOUTH 5TH ST. - MAIN 0547 - MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 
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A section of Schultz, Baujan’s modern, 
efficient roll floor, 


Flours of Guaranteed Quality and Uniformity 





Careful wheat selection—skillful milling—constant laboratory control 
—and the determination to more than satisfy the baker’s requirements 
these are advantages of dealing with the Schultz, Baujan 
Company. 
Also, you can hold down your inventory and ease your storage 
problem by ordering ali your flour needs in mixed carlots from 
this one dependable, centrally-located source. Every barrel is abso- 
lutely guaranteed—backed by 68 years of fair dealing. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS + BREAD FLOURS + FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


5,000 Cwts. Flour 300 Tons Commercial Feed -—— 1,000,000 Bu. Stora i 


ee 


BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 





“The Reardstoun Mills” 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ® 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


stablished 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


been 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








FEEDSTUFFS 


—The feedman’s weekly newspaper 


Published by 
The 
Northwestern 
Miller 








118 So. Sixth St. 
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$2.00 PER YEAR 


- Staff 


Minneapolis, Minn, e 
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Hex your workers pitch in on today’s big job 
by providing them with the efficiency-building 


supplies they like to handle. Use cotton bags— 
easier on workers’ hands, easier to pack, stack, 


load and unload. 


COTTON bags ship better. 


sturdily under the roughest abuse of to- 


They stand up 


day’s congested shipping facilities. 


COTTON bags mean extra time-savings for 
your dealers as well as your own person- 
nel. Easily unloaded from cars and easily 
handled in stock. 


COTTON bags are preferred by the ulti- 
mate consumer of your product. For the 
cotton bag, with its many reuse features, 
is a most essential item in every home, 
regardless of locality. 


PERCY KENT BAG Ci 0 


Plants and Offices: KANSAS CITY @ BUFFALO 
NEW YORK @ MINNEAPOLIS @ SAN FRANCISCO \ 
¥ 


CHICAGO @® WICHITA © OKLAHOMA CITY 


Specialists iv COTTON bags stnee 1885 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








ARE YOU EATING STARVED 
FOOD?—The question is asked and an- 
little 


Vitamin Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


swered in a folder circulated by 
The answer is yes if you are not eating 


“America’s finest flour,’ manufactured 


by the Milwaukee company on_ stone 
buhrs from wheat grown in Deaf Smith 
County, Texas. You all 
furor of recent years over the “Town 
Without a Toothache”? That’s Hereford, 
in Deaf Smith County. 
caries- 


remember the 


People there do 


not develop dental which are 


holes in teeth. Reason, to quote from 
the Vitamin Products Co. circular: 
“The vegetables, 
produced in this 
phenomenally high in the mineral sub- 


grains and milk 


district were found 
stances that the human body must have 
to build teeth, 


disease—phosphorus and calcium. Wheat 


bone and resistance to 
flour made from wheat grown near Here- 


ford was found to have six times the 
amount of elements found in the average 
flour.” 

So, “it seems impossible to deny that 
apparently crops grown in the rest of 
the country are STARVED. 


suffer these various symptoms of spe- 


Then we 


cialized starvation that are obviously due 
to the lack of turn 
because the so!] in the rest of the coun- 


these elements in 


try is so depleted and naturally lacking 
in reserve of calcium and phosphorus.” 

Deaf Smith County Wheat Flour, as it 
been bleached or 


is labeled, “has not 


chemically treated.” The stone grinding, 
to quote further, “reduces to flour the 
and all of the 


the toughest 


complete germ wheat 


berry except fiber parts, 


which are then separated by bolting. 


This leaves a flour that is very fine, 
carries a higher vitamin content than 
whole wheat, and is easier to bake with 
than it would be if the entire bran con- 
tent were left in. Denatured flours 
have the common trait of keeping in- 
definitely. 


enough of the vital factors to sustain 


Because they are lacking in 
the life of micro-organisms or insects, 
they can be ordered and kept in large 
lots. Deaf Smith County Wheat Flour, 
however, is so rich in these factors that 
certain rules 
must be followed if the full advantages 
of this superior flour are to be enjoyed: 
(1) Always keep the flour in the refrig- 
erator; (2) keep only small lots on hand. 


regarding its treatment 


To facilitate this, regulated shipments of 
lots as small as 5 lbs will be sent to you 
direct.” 

But Deaf Smith County Wheat Flour 
is available on contract only. To insure 
freshness it is shipped by mail imme- 
diately after milling. Basic price is 
20c Ib in 5-lb lots, $7.50 for 50 lbs, plus 
postage, which will gross the cost of 5 
Ibs to $1.14@1.47, and of 50 lbs to 
$8.90@12.20, depending on where you 


are. Runs up into money, but, as the 
manufacturer says, it’s actually inexpen- 
sive because “the value is not the physi- 
cal weight in pounds.” It’s “the mineral 
and vitamin factors that are not avail- 
able at any price elsewhere, outside of 
foods of this description.” 


trifle 


Last fall three nice winter scenes were 


It’s becoming a embarrassing. 
programmed as cover pictures for issues 
in the dead of winter, when snow usually 
is part of all landscapes from the North 
Pole to pretty close down to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The first two flopped into an 
almost The third, 
which simply couldn't miss in the first week 


snowless December. 
of February, muddies its feet in the tail 
end of the great January thaw. Anyway, 
it’s reminiscent of things as they wuz in 
the good old days and gives some point 
to seasonal caterwaulings ahout white 
Christmases. 


Ss = 


. Have you noticed the thinness 
of the paper and the narrowness of the 
margins in most of the publications you 
read? You know the reason—conservation 
of paper. Last to join in on the national 
program of paper saving is the govern- 
ment, which now claims (see item in 
Stuffed Straights, Jan. 5) that it is engaged 
in a “broad program to restrict its use 
of paper.” But the program has not yet 
become visible in the government printed 
matter coming to this desk. Paper used 
seems to be just as heavy as in the piping- 
heavy times of peace, and the margins 
are just as ample. Congressional Record, 
for example, still devotes approximately 
a third of its page surface to margins. 
Maybe this 


needed for 


wood pulp elbow room is 
annotations— 
it’s hard to say... And maybe, too, it 
would be just as well to shut up about 
the matter, for Record 
is one of the most interesting publications 


congressional 


Congressional 


that comes to this office, and it comes by 
senatorial courtesy! 
= = 
There must be a kind of international 
faddists. An 


Australian trade paper editor complains 


freemasonry of  branny 
that the Nutrition Advisory Committee 
of the Australian Broadcasting Commis- 
sion “continues to administer mild knocks 
to white flour and white bread.” He adds: 
“Long-established hard 
even after it has been scientifically dem- 
onstrated to be false.” 


EXTRA! New York News discovers 
that in the past six months OWI, OPA 
and FWA offices in New York City sent 
more than 400,000 lbs of waste paper to 
the city’s incinerator plant. Another case 
of rather wide governmental margining. 


prejudice dies 


By Carroll K. Michener 








“WINTER WHEAT.’—This is a 
Mildred Walker, 
profound understanding both of the sym- 


novel by who has a 
bolisms and the materiality of wheat. 
She has lived with it and by it, and has 
think of it 
terms of bread but of love and of life 
She has the poet’s feeling for it. A 
few will 


learned to not merely in 


excerpts show this clearly, 
though the book should be read through 
to get the fine savor of her sentiment. 
The story doesn’t amount to much 
And it has none of the 
But it 


about a 


as mere story. 
dripping treacle of Hollywood. 
document. It is 


is a human 


Montana girl born of Russian and 
American parents (her father called her 
Karmont, after a cross between Kharkov 
and Montana). 


tried to pull her roots from the soil—or 


The story is of how she 


rather how first-love failed to uproot her 
and was unequal to finding a place there 


with her for the tenderfoot hero in the 


eternal verities but the bitter harshness 


of a dry-land Montana ranch. 


specked read [as she 
stood before the 
Gotham] “Heavy 
Hard 


something you 


placard 
bleak elevator in 
Northern Spring ‘ x 
Winter’’—the words are like 
know by heart, 


dismal 


Dark 
something 
They 


couldn't ex- 


without learning have a 
sound . a 


anybody 


you know 
deep solemn 


plain it to Suddenly it seemed 
though those 
“Heavy Dark Northern Spring ° 
Northern Winter held in them all 


my living here 


to me words I had always 
known 


Dark 


At college, where one year’s good crop 


sent her, she wrote about wheat: 


The 
enties in search of 


pioneers Who came west in the sev- 


gold were no greater 


gamblers than the ranchers planting wheat 
on the dry-land They gamble with 
the weather, that it will be neither too dry 
nor too hot, nor too wet nor too cold; that 
the wheat will not be hail or 
when at last they 
the ripe wheat cut and stored they 
with the market that wheat will be 
for enough money to pay for all the sum- 
mer’s work . . . 1 love the wheat and I 
hate it. When it is an even ripeness, 
the color of the fresh-baked 
bread it will go to make, and the wind 
sings across it, I love it so I could 
too, just to look at it. My mother 
the wind in the wheat think of 
the wind in the forests of 
When I was a little girl, I 
my back in the field of 
mother and father were working and 
I was in a forest. The wheat 
reached high above me and the wind sang 
in their tops, only my forest golden 
instead of black like mother’s forest. Per- 
haps mine was the forest of the sun and 
hers was the forest of the night. 


tarms 


destroyed by 
#rasshoppers; and have 
gamble 
selling 


crust ol the 


sing, 
Says 
makes her 

Northern Russia. 
used to lie on 
wheat where my 
play 


trees of 


was 


The charm of the story lies partly in 
the honesty of its autobiography and 
partly in a simplicity of diction that is 
remindful of Pearl Buck and “The Good 
Earth.” 
to the 
heat, hail, dust and obliterating cold, 


The simplicity is appropriate 


scene, with its elemental wind, 


Then began the days of heat; the wheat 
grew before our eyes. It was hard to get 
help on the ranch. . . . We worked from 
sunup till eight or nine at night, as long 
as the sky stayed light. There was no 
time to think, hardly to talk. We fell 
into bed and were asleep. 

I was glad when it stermed. Mom and 
dad and I all came in from the fields. 
We could watch the storm come, steel-like 
against the yellow-gray sky. We could see 


the first drops hit. 
scattering of 


They whacked like the 
broken beads and looked on 
the ground like 
When the bail was over we drove 
what done ‘ 

The hail 
ground, pep 
stubble. . . . But in 
worry 


rock salt. 
around 
to see damage it had 
Three hailed out. 
stones lay all over the fallow 
pered through the 
the morning the 
I went out 
across the country. Gil should see it now 
kind of hard anger cam 
thinking of him. Anyone who 
loves beauty would be blind if he couldn't 
see it here now. The yellow 
laid in strips against the black fallow, wa 
beautiful beyond anything you could thin} 
of. The damage of the hail didn’t shoy 
here. There isn't anything 
field of grain, It 
little taller so you can see 


strips were 


slipped from me 


after breakfast and looked 
L said, and a 
with my 


deep grain 


from 
than a 
stand a 


proude: 
makes yo 


farthe 


ripe 


across it. 


Those of whose lives and liveli 


hoods are 


you 
wheat—but 
itself on 


merely with its economic manifestations 


bound up with 


only with the golden nugget 


ought to read the account of harvest 
The girl could feel the platform of th 
burning rubbe1 


combine through the 


soles of her old tennis shoes. Mom was 
astride the tractor. She had made breac 
and pie that day, and there was a festive 
air about the log ranch house. It wa 
as if she were getting ready for com 
pany. And 
The Harvest 

The symbolism of the book’s title i 
fait] 
and the human spirit endure like winte 


mom said: “I am. I got 


here.” 


its underlying philosophy. Love, 


wheat. “There is but one victory that 


I know is. sure,’ wrote Antoine d 
Saint-Exupery, “and that is the victor 
that is 
seed,” 


The 


Brace. 


lodged in the energy of th 


book’s publisher is Harcour 
Price $2.50. 
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. There’s nothing particularly new 
to the flour trade in it, but the article o: 
millers’ net weight troubles in the Jan- 
uary number of Food Industries should 
be helpful in spreading to circles wide 
than milling the realities of relative hi 
It is to be hoped that food in- 
spectors and food control officials who so 
flour 
packages that may have lost some of the 


midity. 


frequently pounce gleefully upon 
original moisture content will see the ar- 
ticle. Getting the facts from another source 
than milling may disarm a certain amount 
of what seems like stubborn prejudice. 
.. . Food Industries refers to a study 
made by Anker, Geddes and Bailey of 
the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station, showing that flour can gain al- 
than 3% of 
on whether it is 
Even the 


most 2% or lose more 


moisture, depending 
stored in damp or dry air. 
empty sacks will gain or lose weight 
under these conditions. . . . “No seizures 
for shortage of net contents,” states the 
commentator in Food Industries, “should 
ever be made without first making mois- 
ture determinations and calculating the 
flour content back to a standard moisture 
content such as 13.5%.” 
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“Security” 


BAKERS SHORT 
PATENT 


12% Protein, 40% Ash 





. - 

cg + PATENT 
MORE LOAVES TO THE BARREL 
and BETTER BREAD oo 


All flours enriched for 
customers who prefer it. 











Guaranteed analysis flours milled 
from central Kansas Premium Wheat. 


The brand is your quality guarantee. 


Security—Security Flour 
from Security Mills 


The SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


W. A. CHAIN, Manager 


ABILENE, KANSAS 























Western KING Flour __ 


Uniform bakery flour ;— 
Manufactured in a mill 
that specializes in flour 
for bakers ;— 

Made from wheat that is 


bought with only the baker 
in mind. 


MANEY MILLING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 











ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Established 1877 





As fine a bakery flour 


as you can buy in the 
nation s greatest wheat 


growing and flour milling 


Which means as 


state. 
fine a bakery flour as 
you can buy anywhere 


in the country. 


Except for 


“VELVET” 


A Superlative Quality 
Bakers’ Short Patent 


The 
WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








re 
¥ 
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NEIGHBORHOOD NEWS 
spreads quickly—particularly 
when women discover a baker 
whose pastries look better and 
taste better because made 
with Heide baking products. 


It’s a sure way to attract 
more trade and hold it! 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





| BUY 
BONDS! 








Genuine Almond Paste 
Macaroon Paste 


Marshmallow Cake Filler 


Fondant Icing 














THERE’S A 


FLOUR 
FOR YOUR Every BAKING NEED 


@ SPRING WHEAT BREAD FLOURS—Always uni- 
form and dependable—Baker’s Best, Keno, Chief Pon- 
tiac, Super Strength, Blue Tag Special, Red Tag Special 
and Comco. 


@ CAKE FLOURS—For finer, lighter cakes that stay 
fresh longer—Baker’s Velvet, Seal of Purity, Royal 
Star and Flaky Crust Pie and Cookie Flour. 


@® WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS—10 different granula- 
tions of whole wheat. 


- “MADESGOOD” SINCE 1855, BY — 


The Sfenkel Hour Mills 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): ; 
spection division Jan. 28, 1944, and receipts ‘ Canadian 
and shipments during the past week, in American -——in bond— 


bushels (000's omitted): -_ - => sag ey seg 











Fort William and wl 26 052 924.996 91.2856 > 
leat ...... 126,053 234,296 21,856 13,88 
Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley “og ia anid 15 1 48 42.81 ‘ s ¥ , R 
Semi-public ter- wet "487-899 24 9959 
, ee ss oa OMB wccseces 14,487 8,221 134 2,257 
minals ....... 19,924 877 7,802 7,820 oO gE aE. 20,563 20,078 4,413 975 
Private terminals : “s 33 $ Barley ...... 16,779 9,937 1,084 1,377 
Totals ........ nama Wine Se: Oe Se 14 
Vancouver-New : , . Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Westminster .. 12,109 153 57 Canadian markets Jan. 22 (figures for cor 
Int. public and responding date a year ago given in paren 
semi-public ele- theses) wheat, 1,222,000 (mone) bus; corn, 
aa I a 262 189 257,000 (3,575,000); oats, none (none); rye 


Churchill ....... none (24,000) 
Victoria oe aa . 
Bonded Grain in the United States 














a 877 8,239 8,069 Bonded grain in the United States Jan 

Dee Oe ascckas 1,303 10,144 | 9,546 29, in bushels (0000's omitted): 

Receipts during week— Oats Rye Barley 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,057 22 173 187 3altimore . 

All other public a, MOORE ‘ ; 
and semi-public BRUITEO «cc ccweves 154 232 24 
terminals, west- BROOR accesses 109 
CFR GIV. .2cecr 116 13 71 CRAOERS cr owsne ae 305 

- —— —_  — - Afloat : 3,119 
0 eee 2,473 22 216 558 3: er 7 13 171 

Shipments during week Milwaukee 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— eT ee eee ‘ ° 138 
BORA), -asccevesus 1,524 3 325 80 New York ..... 552 a ‘ 

All other public Afloat [enews 10 
and semi-public Philadelphia .... 198 
terminals, west- — - _- — 
oe 2,125 ee 19 27 Tots 12,341 161 3,669 74 

- —— —_— = Jan. 1944 14,712 306 3,656 971 

WOCMOE. .co0k -- 93,648 3 344 107 Jan 1943 10,303 1,733 396 1,177 
TOTAL RECEIPTS Rye Flour Output 

2 ? Aug. 1, 1943, to Jan tO, Following is the rye flour output reported 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..119,603 3,027 30,180 26,834 to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi 

All other public cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
and semi-public Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig 
terminals, west- a A a ures for the previous weeks: 
ern div. alin 6,509 1,087 660 g - Week ending— 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS Jan, 1 5 Jan, 22 Jan. : 
Five mills .. 52,807 50,128 *37,444 
Aug. 1, 1943, to Jan. 28, 1944 *Four mills 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..155,115 3,547 31,312 26,892 

All other public Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- Reve ipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
ern div. ..... 16,627 7 769 544 principal distributing centers for the wee 

ending Jan. 29, in tons, with comparisons 

- eas : --Receipts Shipments 

United States Grain Stocks 1944 1943 1944 19 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and Minneapolis eee «-.. 19,740 3,654 

afloat at the principal markets of the United Kansas City .. 350 2,325 5,175 6,0: 

States at the close of the week ending Philadelphia .. 300 100 pe: 

Jan. 22, 1944, and Jan. 23, 1943, as reported Milwaukee ... 30 60 3,780 2,76 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 





The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products by months, The figures for October are revised to include reports received sin 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills whi 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour annually. 


















For November, 1943, 871 companies report 994 mills, of which 78, With daily capacit 
of 44,734 sacks, were idle. Of the 994 mills which reported detailed production data 
the biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 970 accounted for 204,203,153 sacks, or 93.5 
of the total wheat flour, 218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year. 

The wheat ground averaged 138.9 lbs per sack of flour in November, 138.8 in Octobe 
138.8 in September, 139.4 in August, 138.9 in July, 138.4 in June, 138.3 in May, 138.7 
April, 138.8 in March, 138.6 in February, 138.6 in January, 1943, and 138.9 in Decembe 
1942. 

The offal reported amounted to 39.7 Ibs per sack of flour in November, 39.6 in Octobe 
39.4 in September, 40 in August, 39.4 in July, 39.1 in June, 39.2 in May, 39.4 in April, 39 
in March, 39.3 in February, 39.2 in January, 1943, and 39.6 in December, 1942 

on Production— ~ 
-~ ~~ 
S ° 5@ os 5 
ma = $ By & a | 
5 & bad bel | o pe 
pe) 3 b + 7 2, a 
5 ° 3 ~ .~ “ 4 
= to =] 2 = ba Ss & ~ 
be ve re ~ BS <3 & 
n 3 S = = ‘3 
Month and year = = = oa Ze ‘ 
1943— a 5 S c Xi a 
November ..... 994 48,698,529 21,033,409 835,600,40 1,13 38.9 67 
RE wsae'sind eack 995 48,689,821 21,043,910 832,679,499 1,13 71.6 
September ....... 998 45,565,340 19,703,069 77 1,15 63 
MEE eavcrease's 1,001 42,827,642 18,435 3 1,1 62.1 
ME £550 ta wee tees 1,013 40,053,355 7,299 > 1,1 58.7 
 ‘eeasveueehies 1,018 37,892,935 16,432,618 1,1/ 55 
|. MERE ETS 1,022 35,482,034 15,390,996 1,1 54 
Peer rer 1,026 40,667,699 17,587,039 693,03 1,13 59 
BONO kode ctsace 1,029 47,927,200 20,716,042 818,29 1,1 6 
POOPURTY scicecce 1,048 44,236,042 19,168,741 752,936,024 2,33 7 
January ........6. 1,061 49,958,636 21,632,518 847,170,730 1,12 73.8 
1942— 
December ....... 1,068 46,069,002 19,897,508 787,629,290 1,12 138.9 67 
November ....... 1,073 43,306,561 18,652,334 743,560,286 1,1 139.3 68.8 
OCOCOROP co cccsvice 1,076 47,703,035 20,574,492 817,013,614 1,1 139.1 67 
September ....... 1,080 44,562,783 19,195,188 765,128,022 1,15 139.3 67.9 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 775 IDENTICAL MILLSt Per « 
Lbs of Lbs of of < 
-—Production—— Daily wheat wheat offal pacit 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flourca- persack persack ope 
November ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour’ of flour ate 

BEOES + 4.660:0:0,0% $7,468,318 20,5 $12,985,260 1,071,497 138.8 39.6 7! 

| ae ee 726,5 1,054,950 139.2 39.7 7 

| Serres 630,775 1,037,557 139.8 40.2 t 

6s be Gb abe 661,993,429 1,038,849 139.0 40.1 6 

BOOS Sewevedss 632,229,099 1,030,168 139.2 10.2 61 

*GRANULAR FLOUR 
Mills Wheat yranular 
reporting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, lbs 
| Ree ao ke 25 2,357,269 998,217 42,037,447 
QOCODEE 6.00 cc ccrtcccesoes 28 2,754,777 1,174,174 48,292,909 
a eS 31 2,988,834 1,250,328 54,106, ¢ 
AMBUM cc ccicccnecscecess 30 3,229,254 1,335,943 64,822,887 
BE g6 se cecesseseevenes 37 3,536,496 1,332,363 78,876,416 
TORO ccs cocvrvesscccvoect 45 5,636,532 2,051,461 133,744,872 
Seer rrr ener rere ea 43 4,859,106 1,823,214 114,906,2 
yo Se coeveedee 40 3,762,109 1,372,651 : 
BEOTOR. 2000s cercesececess 35 3,866,545 1,419,316 
WOMUURSY ccccccccvescces 28 2,164,206 791,019 
JOBURTY cose cctcccsvecs 18 1,781,175 648,084 





*These figures not included in above production. 

tThese mills produced 200,206,315 sacks of the total wheat flour production (218,282,7° 
sacks) as shown by the returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939, and ac 
counted for 97.6% of the wheat flour production reported for November, 1943 (21,033,4° 
sacks). During November, 1943, 45 mills, with capacity of 33,120 sacks, were idle & 
4 mills, with capacity of 12,544 sacks, produced only granular flour. Since Jan. 1, 194: 
12 mills have been reported as out of business, 4 as destroyed by fire, and 2 as dismantled 
The total capacity of these 18 mills was given as 6,854 sack. 
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Little Net Change Indicated 
in Feed Prospects for 1944 


Wasnuineron, D. C.—Government crop 


eports and other indications reveal 


ttle net change in the over-all pros- 


ects for feed concentrate supplies in 
143-44 from the indications at the year 
id, according to the Department of 
\griculture. 

feed in the 


Imports of wheat for 


ear beginning July, 1943, are now 
<pected to total 100,000,000 to 150,- 
10,000 bus. The quantity of wheat 


d to livestock in 1943-44, including do- 
wheat, is likely to 
yout 500,000,000 bus compared with 
proximately 320,000,000 bus in 1942-43 


estic amount to 


d an annual average for 1937-41 of 
4,000,000 bus. 
Total supplies of all feed concen- 


ites for the 1943-44 marketing year 


e estimated at 169,000,000 tons com- 


red with 172,000,000 tons (revised) 
st season and a 5-year average of 
:6,000,000 tons. With perhaps 10% 


re grain-consuming livestock to feed 
is season than last, the feed-supply 
uation is somewhat less encouraging 
The 


pply of feed concentrates per grain- 


in the over-all figures indicate. 


suming animal unit is estimated at 
compared to 1.08 
11%. 


(i.e, by re- 


i ton this season 


is last season, a reduction of 
By drawing on reserves 
‘ing carry-over), the disappearance of 
d concentrates per animal unit may 
5@8% this 


ton of concentrates dis- 


only less season than 
, When .97 
eared per animal unit. Disappear- 
ce per animal unit last season, how- 


ever, Was unusually high, and the supply 


Dr. Cliff D. 


Carpenter 


Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter recently was 
appointed special assistant to Walter C. 
Berger, chief of the Feed and Livestock 
Branch, Food Production Administration. 
He continues as executive secretary of 
the National Poultry Advisory Council. 
In addition to extending the activities of 
the Poultry Conservation Program, of 
which he has been in charge under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Dr. Carpenter will handle other 
livestock programs, especially in connec- 
tion with bringing about an adjustment 
between animal and poultry population 
and feed supplies. 





per animal available for consumption: in 
the current season probably is not great- 
ly different from that in 1940 and 1941 
crop years. There is no serious short- 
the over-all supply of feeds. 
Difficulties now being encountered arise 
chiefly from local drouths, a tight trans- 


age in 


portation situation, and the failure of 
feed supplies—in the absence of usual 
price incentives—to flow freely to points 
of need. 

Hay production in 1943 is now esti- 
mated at 100,000,000 tons compared 
with 105,000,000 tons in 1942. The car- 
ry-in of hay at the beginning of the 
current season was 2,000,000 tons larger 
The hay supply 
is sufficient for normal feeding except 
in drouth areas of the East and South 
considerable must be 


than a year earlier. 


where tonnage 


shipped in from other areas. 
FEED SUPPLIES SHORT IN SOME AREAS 


Demand for feed grains continues 
strong throughout the country. More 
feed grains are urgently needed in the 
South Central drouth area. In general, 
grain movements are being affected by 
crowded rail facilities and labor short- 
The Northeast 
satisfactory position currently as a result 
of heavier-than-usual shipments on the 


ages. is in a relatively 


Great Lakes near the end of the season 
Corn is needed, how- 
ever, to maintain a desirable balance of 
feed ingredients. The feed-grain situa- 
the Northeast in the next few 
months will depend largely on the vol- 
ume of rail shipments of grain, particu- 
larly corn from the Midwest. 

The number of sows to farrow in the 
spring of 1944 is indicated to be 16% 
the 
spring of 1943, when an all-time high of 
74,000,000 The fall 
crop in 1944 may be down by an equal 


of navigation. 


tion in 


less than number farrowed in the 


pigs were saved. 
result of 
the smaller supply of feed per hog and 


or greater percentage, as a 
the less favorable hog-corn price ratio 
la prespect for next spring compared 
last. The number of hogs to be 
fed in the 1944-45 crop year, therefore, 
probably 


with 


will be considerably smaller 
than in the current crop year. 

While livestock goals call 
for further expansion in dairy herds, in- 
creased slaughter of beef cattle is sug- 
gestec for 1944. The total number of 
cattle calves on farm on Jan. 
1, 1945, may be moderately less than on 
Jan. 1, 1944, when the peak in the cur- 
rent cattle number cycle probably 


present 


and 


was 
reached. 

Sheep numbers are already declining 
and may decline somewhat further in 
1944. The trend in numbers of horses 
and mules on farms is also downward. 
The number of chickens on farms at the 
beginning of 1945 may be about 5% less 
than the record number indicated at the 
beginning of 1944. Altogether, the total 
number of grain-consuming animal units 
to be fed in 1944-45 may be 5@10% 
smaller than in the current season, as- 
suming about average weather conditions 
in 1944. 

1944 FEED CROP GOALS 


Acreage goals for 1944 feed crops by 
states have been determined by the War 
Food Administration in co-operation 


with state goals committees. For corn 
the national goal is 100,233,000 acres 
compared with 97,186,000 acres planted 
in 1942. Corn acreage would be in- 
creased in all but a few states in the 
South and Southwest. For oats the na- 
tienal goal is 39,478,000 acres, a decrease 
of over 3,000,000 acres from 1943, For 
barley the national goal, at 17,375,000 
acres, is only slightly changed from 1943. 
(except for sirup) the 
over-all goal is 16,747,000 acres, a de- 
crease of about 500,000 acres. For tame 
hay the national goal is 62,768,000 har- 
vested acres, an increase of about 1,750,- 
600 acres over 1943. For the four feed 
grains combined there would be a net 
decrease of 781,000 acres from the acre- 
age planted in 19438. 

The goals for all crops for 1944 were 
set with the view that production of 
direct food crops should be given prior- 


For sorghums 


ity over that of crops going indirectly to 
Thus 
the requirement for wheat and edible 


food uses (such as feed grains). 


oil crops shows considerable expansion 
over 1943. 

If the feed-grain acreage goals are 
realized in 1944 and yields are about 
normal, production of feed grains would 
be smaller than in 1943. 
would be about the same. 


Hay production 

Production of 
high-protein cake and 
meal, would be increased, particularly if 
the 1944 goal of 13,654,000 harvested 
ucres uf soybeans is reached. 


oil crops, and 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended Jan. 29, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 

Minneapolis .. 233 581 38 44 3,132 1,865 

eo rrr 15 i 12 - 1,934 940 
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DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 1%% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 


41 





POUNDS 


DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 

° 


A Quality Product 
for 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 








The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Since i 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











“NOW AVAILABLE! 


New Crop 


FALK'S 


Original 


POTATO 


Only the best can stand the test of time—and 
FALK’S Original POTATO FLOUR is the 
original potato flour manufactured in the 
United States. Today as always, the highest 
quality is maintained assuring you of all the 
“old-time” benefits of flavor, nourishment 
and freshness! 

USE FALK’S ORIGINAL WHOLE POTATO 


FLOUR IN ANY BREAD OR ROLL FORMULA! 


Made by the mokers of Falk Ferment, 
Falk's Rye Sour, Falk’s Wheatex, 
Falk's Wheat-O-Bean, Falk-Q-Short. 


FALK PRODUCTS CO. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 


A Division of MAX AMS, Inc. 





ecco ———— - 
FALK PRODUCTS CO., Cadillac, Mich. B2 
Please ship immediotely.........- bogs Folk’s Original Potato Flour 
Pleose quote price for..........- bogs Folk’s Original Potato Flour 
GOAMB. ccccccrveccccccccececssscscstsecceoscesesecsooces 
GUYER .ccrcccvescccccessqacccccccssccvccesecsccnesccsceese 
ADDRESS 2... cc vccccccccccscscces CITY & STATE... .. 0... 000s 

Jobbers’ attention: Write for complete details 


FLOUR 





Due to the unusual demand we anticipate this year for 
Falk’s Original Potato Flour, we urge you to fill in 
your requirements and mail this coupon to us at once. 


it ee aceele 


oe oe ee ee we —— ee ee 
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John D. Kelly 


. three sons in service .. 


John D. Kelly of the sales department 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, is justly proud of his three 
sons, now serving in the armed services. 
Mr. Kelly has been with the Pillsbury 


organization since 1916, and for 12 years 


erhonal & 


CHICAGO VISITORS 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: A. W. Quiggle, H. H. King Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; E. F. Schafer, 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha; Sydney An- 
derson, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
L. M. Lundgaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City; Roger A. Leonhardt, 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis; Milton P. 
Fuller, Thomas Page Mill Co., Topeka. 


WITH MILL CONNECTIONS 
Samuel R. Strisik, of the S. R. Strisik 

Co., flour brokers, New York, visited 

his mill connections in Minneapolis last 


week. 


RAILROAD FARM AGENTS 

H. J. Gramlich, of Chicago, has bean 
appointed general agricultural agent of 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway, and Raymond F. Lund, 
of Rapid City, S. D., has been named 
agricultural agent for the North West- 
ern Railway. 
THROUGH ARKANSAS 

Cc. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City office 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., visited the Arkansas trade recently. 
VISITS TRADE 

T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, is visiting connec- 


tions in Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


HAPPY GRANDPARENTS 


The home of P. H. Baum, secretary- 
treasurer of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is not the 
same. A little “bundle from heaven” 
is stopping there and Grandfather and 
Grandmother Baum are enjoying the 
visit of baby Paul. He is spending a 
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Robert J. Kelly 


. seaman second class . . 


was manager of the Milwaukee office. 
He is now at headquarters, working with 
Vice President Harvey J. Patterson in 
bulk flour sales and with Ora A. McCrea 
in the millfeed department. 


Incidentally, Mr. Kelly is a veteran of 


fortnight with his grandparents while 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Baum 
of Oklahoma City are spending a vaca- 
tion in the Rio Grande Valley. Mr. 
Baum is sales representative for the 
Percy Kent Bag Co. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 

P. J. McKenney, president of the 
Globe Mills division of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., with headquarters in 
Los Angeles, was a Minneapolis visitor 
last week. 
MIDWINTER VACATION 

L.. B. Colfix, Oklahoma City, controller 
for the Southwestern Division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., accompanied by his 
family, is on a midwinter vacation trip 


to Galveston, ‘Texas. 


HOME FROM TEXAS 

Elmo Sleight, Oklahoma City, assistant 
director of sales for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a_ trade 


trip to Texas coastal cities. 


FLOUR COMMITTEE CHOSEN 

Philip R. Markley, president of the 
Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, 
at the organization meeting of the board 
of directors last week appointed S. 
Gartland Horan chairman of the flour 
committee of the exchange. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are R. Newton 
Brey, Samuel B. Millenson, Joseph L. 
Carroll and James R. Affleck. 


IN NASHVILLE 

E. J. Fergerson, Acme Mills, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., W. J. DeBardeleben, Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Co., Chattanooge, 
Carol S. Wamsley, Kelly-Erickson Co., 
Omaha, John Stout, Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., Memphis, Charles A. Barrows, 


Donald J. Kelly 


. an aviation cadet. . 


World War No. I, so his boys are follow- 
ing in his footsteps. 

John R. is 22 years old and is a private 
first class in the Army Air Corps, at 
Scott Field, II. Donald J. is 21, an 
aviation cadet in training at the army 
air base at Childress, Texas. He expects 
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John R. Kelly 


. . private first class .. 


to receive his bombardier-navigator wings 
in about six weeks. He already has 
earned his wings from the gunnery school 
at Laredo, Texas. Robert J., the young- 
est, is 18, and is seaman second class, at- 
tached to the naval air corps at San 


Francisco. 


Otherwise 


Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and E. E. Eakin, Fayetteville (Tenn.) 
Milling Co., visited in Nashville last 
week, 
CAKE PRODUCER 

A. W. Stayton has been made general 
superintendent of cake production for 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta. He pre 
viously was with the Stone Baking Co., 


Atlanta, a unit of the Columbia firm. 


OFFICE PARTY 

L. C. Chase, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, gave a dinner Jan. 26 to 
the office force, after which the party 
of 24 attended an ice show at the city 


auditorium. 


SEASON IN FLORDIA 

Jesse C. Stewart, president of Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, and Mrs. 
Stewart have taken a house at Coral 
Gables, Fla., for the season. <A. P. 
Cole, of the same firm, is on a com- 
bined business and_ pleasure trip to 
Cleveland. 
MILLERS IN MANHATTAN 

H. W. Taylor, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, and H. M. Wilbanks, man- 
ager of the Spokane unit, were visitors 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
during a cross-country business trip. 


E. D. English, vice president and 
general manager Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, made his New York 
headquarters during the week with the 
Chinski Trading Corp. 

H. J. Patterson, vice president in 
charge of bulk products sales for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 


called recently at the New York office 
of the mill. 

Elmer E. Huffman, sales manager 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, stopped 
off to see M. S. Brownold, who repre 
sents this account in the New Yor! 
metropolitan area, while touring easteri 
flour markets. 

H. A. Kline, of Legge & Co., Balti 
more flour jobbers, was a New Yor 
visitor, introduced on *change by J. A 
MacNair of H. J. Greenbank & Co. 


MILLERS’ MEETING 

Louis A. Mennel, Mark N. Menn 
and Louis A., Jr., Mennel Milling Co, 
Toledo, drove to Detroit, Mich., Jar 
28 to attend a meeting of the Michiga 
Millers Association. 


ASSOCIATION DIRECTOR 

H. Wallace Applegate, Mennel Mil 
ing Co., Toledo, was in Columbus la 
week for a meeting of the directors o! 
the Ohio Grain, Mill and Feed Deale 
Association, of which W. W. Cummin 
is secretary. 


FREIGHT HEAVY 

George A. Aylesworth, Kansas City, 
formerly in the grain business, but 
late years with the Chicago Great We: 
ern R. R., was in Toledo and Detroi! 
last week on his circuit of business cal 
and reported a tremendous volume 
freight moving over the lines. 


FLOUR CLUB GUEST 

W. P. Tanner, of New York, was in 
St. Louis Jan. 27 on his way to Colo- 
rado Springs. While in St. Louis, ‘e 
was the guest of Joseph F. Ryan, presi- 
dent St. Louis Association of Flour 
and Bakery Supply Distributors. Mr. 
Ryan called a special meeting of the 
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St. Louis Flour Club, giving members 
in opportunity to meet Mr. Tanner and 
to hear him relate the history of the 
four clubs and the national associa- 
tion, of which he is past president. 


iTTENDS WEDDING 
Cyrus S. Coup, president, Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, went to 
st. Louis for the marriage Feb. 2 of 
his granddaughter, Miss Louise Stewart, 
Webster Grove, Mo., to Ensign Wells 
Brown, son of John F. Brown, of James 
li. Knowles & Son, flour brokers and 
distributors, Boston. Ensign Brown was 
of 208 rescued from his ship, the 
U.S. destroyer Brownson, which was 
sunk in the Southwest Pacific Dec. 27 


in an attack by a Japanese submarine. 
SAFETY COUNCIL HEAD 


harles J. Regan, general manager of 
Schulze Baking Co. at Omaha, Neb., 


, been elected president of the Omaha 


Si fety Council. 
b/RECTOR 
oseph P. Woolsey, head of Heilman 
Baking Co., Madison, Wis., and a past 
sident of the Wisconsin Bakers Asso- 
ciition of which he is now a director, 
been named to the board of direc- 
tors of the West Side Business Men’s 


\ssociation. 


DEPUTY ADMAN 
\ppointment of Roswell Cochran as 
deputy advertising director of the War 
Food Administration for the west coast 
intermountain regions has been an- 
nounced by J. Sidney Johnson, advertis- 
iny director of the WFA. Mr. Cochran 
is vice president in San Francisco of 
MeCann-Erickson, Inc,, advertising agen- 
c\ In the WFA work he 
Norton Mogge, manager of the J. Wal- 


er Thompson Co., in Los Angeles, who 


succeeds 


served as deputy advertising director 


until the first of the year. 
JOINS BERDAN 

Roy H. Brunk, formerly general man- 
Bread Co., Flint, 


Mich., which recently was sold to Peter 


wer of the Carey 


Pan Bakeries, Inc. headed by E. L. 
Schafer, has joined the Berdan Bread 
Co. of Bay City, Mich., as production 


iil ger. 
BAVKER 


Russell L. White, who is president of 


White Baking Co., of Indianapolis, op- 
erating three house-to-house companies 
in idiana, Ohio and Michigan, has 


elected president of the Indiana 
National Bank of Indianapolis. 

1( VG HEAD 

Panl M. 


operations for Federal Bake Shops, Inc., 


Willis in charge of eastern 


Mount Vernon, N. Y., recently was 
made vice president and general man- 
iger of the company. 

VISITORS 

Recent visitors to Atlanta, Ga., in- 
chide Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mo- 


bile, Ala, and R. C. Graham, of the 
Federal Bake Shop, Orlando, Fla. 
BO LERS PROGRESS 

With 81 wins and only 17 losses, the 
Eelairs, captained by E. Schmidt, held 
down first place in the Milwaukee Bak- 
ers \ssociation 1943-44 bowling tourna- 
ment. Following in second place were 
the Doughnuts with L. Yarne as cap- 
tain. In third place were the Variety 
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Bread bowlers, E. 
Rolls with E. 
Johnson’s Cup Cakes, H. Dohmeyer’s 
Pies and L, Iglhaut’s Jelly Rolls. Eighth 
through tenth places are held by the 


Willer captain, the 
Drumski as captain, G. 


Stollens, Turnovers and Cookies. 
BORDEN CHANGES 


Harold W. Comfort has been elected 
an executive vice president of the Bor- 
William H. 


will succeed him as vice president in 


den Co., and Marcussen 
charge of the flu'd ffilk division, Presi- 
dent 'T. G. Montague announces. Willias 
H. Gurley, who has been in charge of 
the company’s powdered milk sales, has 
been appointed an assistant vice presi- 
dent. 
TRAGIC TRIP 

Russ Westerstrom, president of the 
Lee Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga., hurried 
by plane to the bedside of his mother, 
Mrs. Ethel Westerstrom, who died at 
Madrid, 


services were held in the home town. 


Iowa, on Jan. 17. Funeral 


LEAVES OPA 


Edward Bloch, who recently trans- 
ferred from the bakery section of the 
Office of Price Administration to the 
OPA Chicago office to be nearer his 
home in Indiana, has left the OPA to 
take a position with the Studebaker 
Corp., South Bend, Ind., in the pur- 


chasing department. 
VICK PRESIDENT 


John Kluetsch was made vice presi 
dent and treasurer of Chapman & Smith 


Co., Chicago, at its annual meeting. 
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HEART ATTACK FATAL 
West William 


Lloyd, 45, hay dealer here, died at his 


Point, Miss. Hardy 


home Jan. 22, following a heart attack. 


x *&* & & * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


: + ? fF fF 


Lt. Richard B. Peckinpaugh, of To- 


ledo, led one of the invasion forces in 








establishing a beachhead south of Rome. 
He is the son of Charles Peckinpaugh, 
president of the Bartley Co., wholesale 
grocers and distributors of the Red 
and White brand of flour through Red 
and White chain stores. 
* 

Gregory Peeler, manager of Bamby 
Salisbury, N. C., and 
pres:dent of the Carolina Bakers Asso- 


Bakers, Inc., 


ciation, has entered the Navy as lieuten- 
ant (jg.), reporting for duty at the 
Navy Supply Corps School at Babson 
Park, Mass. 

* 

C. Arlen Carter, secretary-treasurer, 
Randolph Milling Co., Ava, Ill., was in- 
ducted into the service in Chicago last 
week. Mr. Carter is the son of C, A. 
Carter, president of the Southern IIli- 
nois Millers Association. 

* 


John F. Brown, James H. Knowles & 
Son, Auburndale, Mass., has received 
word from the War Department that his 
son, Ensign Wells Brown, has_ been 
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Gnank 7. Herbert Honored at Dinner 


Frank T. Herbert, 


president of the National Association 


Cuicaco, IL. 


of Flour Distributors, was honored by 
his friends in the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors at a dinner meet- 
ing, held the evening of Jan. 25 at the 
Medinah Club. Mr. Herbert is the third 
flour man from Chicago to serve as 
president of the national organization, 
and this meeting was a means of. ex- 
pressing thanks to him for the excellent 
work he has done for the flour distrib- 
uting industry. 

Mr. Herbert is now serving his sec- 
ond term as national president, and dur- 
ing his administration the OPA flour 
regulations were formulated. President 
EK. S. Wagner, of the local organization, 
spoke for the Chicago trade, saying it 
was proud of Mr. Herbert’s achieve- 
Short talks on Mr. Herbert’s 
Martin, 
Jr., New York, secretary-treasurer; W. 
P. Tanner, New York, and Phil Orth, 
Milwaukee, past presidents of the na- 


ments. 


services were given by W. G. 


tional organization. F. J. Bergenthal, 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, also spoke. 

This tribute came as a surprise to 
Mr. Herbert, and in his response he said 
it would have been impossible to accom- 
plish much without the co-operation and 
help of others. He expressed his deep 
gratitude for these fine expressions from 
his friends in the trade. 

Past presidents of the Chicago or 
ganization were also honored at this 
meeting, 
1909 and 


eighteenth to serve in this capacity. Of 


The local club was formed in 


President Wagner is the 


these, eig 


it are still active in the trade, 





Frank T. 


Herbert 


one is engaged in another line of busi- 
ness, and one has been retired for sev- 
eral years. Those attending were Fred 
Larsen, H. J. Korzeniewski, C. A. Bun- 
nell, John Reget, Jr., Harold E. Bur- 
gess, F. 'T. Herbert, L. R. Merrill and 
David D. Vaughan. Mr. Vaughan was 
also the first secretary of the organiza- 
tion. 

\ report of the joint Christmas party 
held with the Bakers Courtesy Club was 
given. The meeting also voted to pay 
the national organization an extra year’s 
dues to help defray the increased ex- 


penses of the national. 





wounded in action. Just prior to the 
official advice, word had come from En- 
sign Brown that he had seen action but 
was safe and well. He was a gunnery 
officer of the U. S. destroyer Brownson 
which was torpedoed and sunk by a 
Japanese submarine in the southwest 
Pacific on Dec. 27. 


~ 


Jerry McCarthy, Midwest division 
sales manager for the Doughnut Corp. 
of America, has left to serve as lieuten- 
ant (j.g.) in the intelligence branch 
of the U. S. Navy and will be stationed 


at Quonset, R. I. 
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PLAN FEED INSTITUTE ADVERTISING 
The advertising committee of the 
Feed Institute of Iowa which met at 
the Roosevelt Hotel in Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, Jan. 21, planned its advertising 
program for February and March at 
that session. Bert Stolpe, chairman of 
the committee, and Carroll Swanson, 
chairman of the finance committee, both 
of Des Moines, were in charge of the 
meeting. 
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RALSTON PURINA DINNER 

Des Mornes, lowa.—The Ralston Pu- 
rina Co. was host at a dinner at Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Jan. 9, to 50 men 
identified with feed and food produc- 
tion programs. The program which 
followed featured talks by L. W. Carr, 
Des Moines, sales manager for the com- 
pany in lowa; Otis McIntosh, St. Louis, 
Mo., public relations director, and Don 
Walker, manager of the firm’s soybean 


processing plant and feed manufactur- 
All three 


urged more efficient feeding, strict sani- 


ing unit at lowa Falls, lowa. 


tation, and feeding of properly balanced 
feed supplements to stretch the Limited 
supply of proteins. A motion picture 
was shown which stressed the state- 
ment that every <rmer by more effi- 
cient management and elimination of 
waste, could produce enough food to 
feed 20 additional 


a year, 


fighting men for 
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HORN & HARDART INCOME 
New York, N. Y.—Horn & Hardart 
Baking Co. (N, J.) for its fiseal year 
ended Sept. 30, showed net income $909,- 
059, after taxes and charges, compared 
with $669,899 in the previous year. 





OpiruARY ~~ =v 





ALLEN BARRY 

Allen Barry, 47, head of the Barry- 
Carter Milling Co. and the Barry Feed 
Co., Lebanon, Tenn., died as the result 
of a heart attack in Los Angeles on 
Jan. 27. He had been visiting his.son, 
an aviation cadet stationed at Pasatlena 
Junior College. 


WILLIBALD EIBNER 

Willibald Eibner, who was engaged in 
the bakery and restaurant business in 
New Ulm, Minn., for more than 50 years, 
died recently at the age of 81. He was 
prominent in civic affairs and in the 
affairs of the Catholic church. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales by mills in Southwest 
reached only 26% of capacity last week, 
compared with 29% previous week and 47% 
year ago. 

Awaiting new subsidy and not too eager 
to put more on books, buyers booking mod- 
estly first of month started millers out on 
another booking period. Sales will not be 
as large as first of last month. 

Clears about unchanged. Family business 
improved. Running time excellent. It is 
doubtful if many mills will have much to 
offer government agencies for delivery with- 
in 30 days, although there are a few who 
do not have their February production al- 
ready engaged. 

Quotations Jan. 2 established brands 
family flour $3.95@4.05, bakers short patent 
$3.41, standard patent $3.36, straight grade 
$3.31, first clears $3@3.10, second clears 
$2.80@2.90, low grade $2.75@2.80 (clears 
quoted bulk basis). 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 7 fair, 4 quiet, 7 slow and 6 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Some improvement in 
sales, which averaged 55% compared to 40% 
previous week; 65% of bookings taken by 
the family buyers and 35% to bakers. Op- 
eration declined somewhat, averaging 88% 
compared to 92% previous week. No change 
in prices. Quotations Jan. 29: hard wheat 
short patent flour $4.10@4.66, soft wheat 
short patent $4.10@4.66, standard patent 
$4@4.46, bakers short patent $3.75, bakers 
standard $3.65. 

Omaha: Mills report sales very light, 
ranging 10@80% of capacity. Shipping 
directions on old contracts coming in fairly 
well. Quotations Jan. 29: family fancy 
short patent 75, standard patent 3, 
bakers short patent’ $3.41, standard patent 
$3.31. 






9. 











Wichita: Sales from 10 to 20%, directions 
from 100 to 120%; quotations at ceiling. 
Hutchinson: Trade shows signs of awak- 









ening t, but sales low owing to un- 
willingness of mills to enter any volume of 
new business until February. Bookings lim- 
ited to a few small fill-in lots. Disposition 
of mills is to book only capacity up until 
Feb. 17, when subsidies may end. Prices 
hugged ceiling. Directions free 

Salina: 
occasional small bookings. 
tions quite satisfactory. 


Demand rather quiet, with onl) 
Shipping direc- 


Texas: Sales generally in same volume 
as previous week, 25 or 30° of capacity, 
possibly a little more in some cases, about 
all family for immediate shipment. Opera- 
tions continue about same rate, probably 
85 or 90% of capacity. Prices unchanged. 
Quotations Jan. 28: family flour, 50s, extra 
high patent $4.400 4.65, high patent 4.154% 
4.40; standard bakers, 1100's, under 44% 














for week ending Jan. 29 only around 45% 
of capacity, compared with 50% in pre- 
ceding seven-day period, and 63% a year 
ago. 

Quotations Feb. 1 established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 








$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.40@3.44, first clear 
$3 )@3.34, second clear 2.85, whole 








wheat 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Another 
very quiet week in both sales and_ ship- 
ping directions. Trade reasonably well cov- 
ered for time being. and not interested. 
Millfeed, however, strong as ever; supplies 
inadequate. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Business at a standstill; only 
small scattered car lot buying. Buyers not 
interested in adding to their holdings. Ship- 
ping directions good. Family demand con- 
tinues quiet; directions only fair. Quo- 
tations Jan. 29: spring top patent $3.54@ 
7, standard patent $3.47@3.48, first clear 
3.05@3.57, second clear $2, family flour 
.56; hard winter short patent $3.53@3.57, 
95% patent $3.43@3.47, first clear $3.05@ 
.84, soft winter short patent $4.09@4.7- 
standard patent .50@4.54, first clear 
@ 3.70. 

St. Louis: New business rather light. 
Outside of round lot to family trade and a 
few scattered cars, very little placed on 
books. Hard and soft wheat clears demand 









good, Prices unchanged. Jobbers report 
bookings slow Bakers taking out old con- 
tracts, otherwise buying from hand _ to 


mouth. Shipping directions improved, Quo- 
tations Jan. 29: soft wheat bakers patent 
(ceiling price) $3.98, cake flour $4.58, 
straight $3.74, family soft wheat short pat- 
ent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, first clear 
2a@3 : hard wheat bakers patent (ceil- 
ing price) $3.5 family short patent $3.68 
@ 3.94, straight and 95% $3.43, first clear 
$2.68a: spring wheat bakers short pat- 
ent $ straight $3.43 

















Toledo: Sale of flour at more or less 
of a stop, for time being, but may be re- 
sumed after Feb. 1 with new dispensation 


on subsidies. No considerable increase ex- 
pected on soft wheat movement because 
wheat simply isn't there. Considerable 


quantities of soft wheat from Pacific North- 
west have been brought into this territory 
from necessity Some mills have also been 
grinding feed wheat off and on. Production 
in many cases has so far been fairly well 
maintained 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales light to good; milis wait- 
ing for February subsidy rates. Directions 
continue vers strong with pressure from 
buying interests to secure new supplies to 
tide over present strong demand from con- 
sumer interests, 

Productive facilities crowded; grinding at 
practically top levels. 
and firm. Problem for immediate future 
appears to be production. Lend-lease pro- 
duction provides a constant platform for 





Spring clears strong 








$3. 
4.90. 

Boston: Situation static on sales, no busi- 
ness of any importance having passed. 
Agents believe some commitments may be 
forthcoming beginning Feb. 1. when new 
subsidy rates go into effect. Payment. on 
soft wheat and durum will permit mills 
great latitude in offerings; bakers of cake 
and pastry in position to add to their mod- 
erate holdings. Commitments limited to 
routine orders in minimum quantities. Salés 
to bread bakers slow. With bread prices 
and weights being advanced mill agents 
hope they will become more receptive 
toward making new commitments. Poor 
demand for family types. Shipping direc- 
tions moderate. Quotations Jan, 29: spring 
high glutens $3.94@ 7, short patent $3.84 
@3.87, standard patent 53.74@3.77 first 
clear $3.64@3.67; southwestern short patent 
$3.84 @3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77, 
Texas short patent $3.84@3.87, standard 
patent $3.74@3.77; 

) 





@3.65; high ratio cake flour $4.85@ 











soft winter patent $4.20 
straights $4.12@4.20, clears $4.02@ 











Philadelphia: General undertone firm. De- 
mand spotty. No apparent expansion in 
business volume. Trade reports generally 
indicate improbability of any material im- 
provement before February subsidy rates 
become effective. A more active demand 
will then develop. Jobbers and bakers pret- 
ty well supplied for current requirements, 
Quotations Jan. 29: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $3.84, standard patent $3.74, first spring 
clear $3.63, hard winter short patent $3.84, 
95% $3.74. 

Pittsburgh: Hesitant attitude evident, 
with buyers and sellers both awaiting ac- 
tion on February subsidy. Zakery flours 
at ceiling, but bakers using contracts and 
not in market. Demand slow for hard win- 
ter and spring wheat short patent; supply 
fairly good; hard wheat clears in good de- 
mand; family flour supply plentiful, deliv- 
ery light, demand only fair. Quotations 
Jan. 29: hard winter short pate 3.70, 
standard patent $3.60, clears $3.5 
spring wheat short patent $3.70, standard 
patent $3.60, high gluten $3.80, soft winter 
short patent cake flour $4.62, family flour 


$4.76. 














THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Sales dull, with business 
limited to scattered lots. Southwestern hard 
wheat flours participate in most business, 
but purchasers holding off from future com- 
mitments; sales for immediate shipment. 
Shipping directions good, Cake, bread, 
cracker and macaroni production holding 
up. Prices unchanged, 

Quotations Jan. 29 hard spring wheat 
flours, family patent $3.64, first patent $: 
standard patent $3.34, fancy clear 
second clear $3.15; hard winter wheat fam- 
ily patent $3.75, bakers short patent d 
95°%% $3.50, first clear $3.30; soft wheat short 
patent $4.40@4.80, straight $3.90@4.10, first 
clear -50@ 3.70. 








60, 








Atlanta: Business very quiet, buyers wait- 
ing for February subsidy program. No 
interest by bakers, as they have contracted 
well into spring. Most mills loaded with 
bookin not interested in additional con- 
tracts jakers placing shipping orders well 
ahead to keep ample stocks on hand, fear- 
ing government may take over output of 
mills for a week or so, plus transporta- 
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tion difficulties. Family flour business dull, 
very few orders placed. Jobbers and whole- 
sale grocers not so well stocked, but buying 
only as needed. Shipping directions good 
Current buying marks blenders’ orders; busi 
ness on established brands good; no change 
in prices. 

Quotations Jan. 29: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.85@4.02, standard patent 
$3.78@3.88, straight $3.70@3.85, first baker 
clear $3.60@3.75, nominal; hard winter bak 
ers short patent $3.70@3.80, standard pat 
ent $3.70@3. straight $3.65@3.75; family 
short patent $4.80@5.15, fancy patent $4.4 
@4.80, special patent 41.10@4.25, low pro 

5 3.75 @3.95; soft wheat 95% $4.1 
@4.35, straight $4.10@4.20, fancy cut-of 
$3.80@3.90, short. patent $4.93@5.20,_ sof 


wheat family short patent $4.85@5.15. 













Nashville: Sales very slow. Most mill 
running on government flour for armex 
forces have tooked output. Offerings no 
plentiful, but buyers not in buying mood 

Outbound shipment varied. Most ship 
ments consist of specifications against con 
tracts, with a few new lots booked. Price 
unchanged. Pakers report no new bookings 
but an occasional pickup. Sales only fair 

Quotations Jan. 29: soft wheat baker 
short patent $5.05@5.10, standard paten 
$4.95@5, hard wheat bakers short pater 
$3.70@3.77, standard patent 65@ 3.70, sof 
winter wheat family short patent $5@5.1 
standard patent $4. @5.05, straight $4.70 
4.85, clears $4.50@4.70. 











PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Six cent increase in subsidy wi 
be a great help to mills. Greatly wider 
market and enables them to offer all typ: 
under ceiling prices. New business book: 
will depend largely on government require 
ments in next 120 days. Mills now operat 
ing at capacity on government orders, 

Portland: Bookings slow, as flour mil 
have capacity sold up as far as they ca 
#xo under subsidy. Some flours over ceilin 
and mills forced to withdraw prices. Re 
lease of February subsidy allowed mills 
go out and offer some excess capacity, a 
though this is very limited. Mills grindir 
to capacity, both an export and domest 
business, including lend-lease and army an 
navy requirements. Quotations Jan. 2 
f.o.b. mill, 100’s, cottons: all Montana 
high gluten $3.67, bluestem topping 
cake $3.98, faney hard wheat clears 


57, graham 





whole wheat, 100% $3 
cracked wheat $3.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





‘Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flo 
mills very busy. Demand from bakers w 
above normal. No new export busine 
placed by British government buyi 
agency; all flour mills can produce for tl 
account until end of April already booke 
Price steady for G. R. flour for expo 
domestic prices at ceiling levels and do 1 
change. Quotations Jan. 29: domestic, 
patents $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40,  bak« 
$4.30, in 98's, jute, mixed cars, tra 
Toronto-Montreal freights, add 10c ext 
where cartage is performed, For expo 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 




































































ash, 52 (ceiling); first clears, 1090's, fam- 5 
ily quality, enriched, , 20% e second high grinding operations, Foreign trade, Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
clears $3.154@3.20, delivered Texas common exclusive of lend-lease, on routine basis. May July May July May July July May j 
points or group 3. Quotations Jan. 29: spring first patent Jan. 26. 161% 160 171, 168 % 161% 159% ° 159 1; ' 
$3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, spring Jan. 27 , 1601 1711 1685 1621 160% va 159% 
THE NORTHWEST first clear $3.60, hard winter short patent Jan. 38 160% 71 169 . 162 ° 160% 159% 
Minneapolis: Lull in flour buying con- $3.80, hard winter 959% patent $3.70, hard Jan. 29 161 171% 169% 162% 160% 160% 
tinued until Feb. 1, when trade came to life winter first clear $3.55, soft winter short Jan. 3 161 171% 169% 1621 16014 161% 
again. Everyone waiting to hear what new patent $4.13, soft winter straights $4.08. Feb. 1 160% 171% 168% 161% 160% 16114 
subsidy on wheat would be. Millers say New York: Sales sparse, with only very ‘ 
interest is general, large and small buyers occasional limited business, Trade awaits r CORN r OATS . 
represented. On account of scarcity of low further word from millers and not pushing Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapo!!s 
protein wheat, difficulty may be experi- sales. Fill-ins of outcoming contracts con- May July May July May July May July May J 
enced later in securing certain grades of stitute bulk of business. Sales of springs Jan. ign ede; Kat biti ¢ 5 7 761 751 7 
flour, so buyers attempting to build up continue at ceiling levels; southwesterns an 4a a ee a gee hg aa 9 
stocks against future needs. Situation fur- priced below them. Discount proves no in- Jan. ” 
ther complicated by increasing scarcity of ducement. Spring clears abundantly offered. San. 90 ..... 7 
boxcars. Some mills anxious for quick shipment busi- Jan. 80% 7 
Government flour needs increasing right ness; interest remains stagnant. Standard Feb. 1 204 771 : 
along; millers believe that there will be patents only flours in this group to evoke me ts ; hls, ii 
enough buying from now on to keep pro- even moderate sales. Northwestern high - eS enn ——_ FLAXSEED—_—_—_- BARLE 
duction at peak for a long time. glutens out of the market in some in Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Cuban buyers in market right along for stances Cake gredes continue scarce. Con- May July May May Sept. May July May J 
small lots. Export permits little easier to ditions at terminals show no improvement. Jan. 26 chase 31 129% 124% d 305 ; 116_ 
obtain, but at no time has ship space been Handicap from this congestion still serious. BER. BT nasee 124% 116 
all millers would like to see it. They have Quotations Jan. 29: spring high glutens WOO ES. 04406 124% 116 
been able to supply buyers’ minimum re- 5 standard patent $3.73@3.75, cle Jan 125% 116 
quirements only. 604 3.75; southwestern high glutens $ om, S32 cave 126% 116 
New bookings by spring wheat companies 3.85, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears i. a Berrie 125 116 
-~ 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

; Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New Yor Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Spring first patent ......... $3.54@ 3.57 $....@ 3.44 Os cee Dewes $..+-@ 3.68 $....@ 3.80 ees £ Ree eae Bs one 84 $3.84@ 3.87 $ @ $ ai 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.47@ : ree 2 er, ee eee @ 3.43 -@ 3.70 @... .@ 3.74 3.74@ 3.77 ....@.... se 
Oe a eee eee 3.05@ 3.20@ 3.34 rr. Fer MP esas -@ 3.60 a -@ .63 3.64 @ 3.67 @ 

Hard winter short patent . -53@ 3 a @ 3.41 @ 3.53 -@ 3.80 @ .@ 84 3.84@ 3.87 i @ 77 

Hard winter 95% patent..... 3.43@ 3 Bienes ooee-@ 3.36 coo @ 3.43 oe) a .@ 74 3744 3.77 vee @ 70 

Hard winter first clear ...... 3.05@ 3.34 a 3.00@ 3.10 2.68@ 3.05 ....@ @ ..@ ed Tag a. 

Soft winter short patent ..... 4.09@ 4.72 @ @. @ 3.98 a @ ° = ean s : r" 0 @ ? 4.22 5 a 10 

Soft winter straight ........ 3.50@ 4.54 a tn ee eae ee eS ee f aeel ate a 4.12@ 4.20 @ 00 

Soft winter first clear ....... 3.50@ 3.70 ay hee ey ee R38@ 246-  .. «Bac. y ee os Redee 4.02@ 4.05 ee 

Rye. four, white ...........- 3.46@ 3.83  3.67@ 3.77 ....@.... .eee@ 4.07... @ 4.05 ME <a 3.85@ 3.95 Sah ee .o@. 

Rye flour, dark ............. 2.95@ 3.28 3.38@ 3.42 ....@.... me 2 eer i ae ee va we Ghia bhke “gees ast eile : 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto e8 

Family patent ...... Pasw6Gcces Bacaeibasrs eee ee ee Te ae Spring top patent{..$....@5.05 $....@5.30 Spring exports$ 5 one oe 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


Montana ..... ce wie wie on06 ase e 


**In cot 


Spring second pat.f. -@4.40 
Spring first clearf .. ....@3.30 
tonsa. Fort William basis. 


sos» @4.80 


ree Pree 





tSecond-hand jutes. 





Ontario 90% patentst... 5.60 


198-lb jutes. §280-lb cottons. 














ar] 


Spri 
Hard 
Stan 
Mou 
Red 


Sprir 
Hard 
Soft 
Stan 
Flour 
Red 
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G. R. flour $9.40 per 280 lbs, f.a.s. winter sional straight car offered; wheat bran and in egg prices. Stocks fairly easily obtain- 
orts, March-April seaboard. gray shorts $43.20, in mixed cars $42.20, able and ample to cover current needs; 
Offerings of winter wheat flour show no straight cars, del. TCP or group 3. prices unchanged and on a cash car bas 
mprovement. Mills cannot get wheat to Chicago: No offerings; all grades $40.40, are: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, and midds. 
erind. Biscuit and pastry manufacturers jobbers’ ceiling price. $33.80. 
ubstituting springs. Quotations Jan. 29: s - is . = —— 
inter wheat flour $5.60 bbl, in second- St. Louis: Bran, pure. bran, <i POE 
hand jutes, Montreal freights. brown shorts $38.97@39.47, red dog $39.47. 
Farmers not delivering winter wheat. Toledo: Same old story, production not SEMOLINA MARKETS 
Most of it has already been fed. Farmers equal to demand and requirements, and i 
did not find price attractive enough to in- allocation continues to be necessary with 
ice them to sell while feeds were so no trouble to sell at ceiling levels. 
[Ce rice he re ‘ ce y - : : 
‘ene Jon. 28) sie LI: be, Lob aie Buffalo: Demand continues strong, in ex Minneapolis: Labor shortage interfering 


eess of supplies and generally unchanged 
Some lessening of pressure for supplies, but 





with operations in many eastern macaroni 


yints, according to freights. 
” mm * B™ S plants, mills, in turn, asked to hold up 


Winnipeg: No new export business re- plenty of holes remain to be filled up to shipments. Consumption of semolinas and Vv Vv v 

ted, but later advices indicate business fully satisfy trade; trend firm; supply light; durum flours in some plants reduced 25 to . 

previous week underestimated and ag- all varieties $41.55. 10% Sationine of moats. cheese, otc. bes Advertisements in this department are 
gated close to 500,000 bus in terms of New York: Supply very scant; $46.06. curtailed consumption of macaroni some- oc per word; —— charge, $1. 
eat. Most of this for United Kingdom Rastes: Suvpli sahfusen a mht of what; demand for semolinas has subsided (Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 

‘ $ & plies co e scarce of- , . . . 
ount, small lot to West Indies. Do- ferin nts es ais limit enmet rece at Subsidy on durum has been increased to uation Wanted advertisements will be 
e gse eme ( governmen 1e8 . : 

tic trade continues on good scale. Mills for feed and ine seadorerdd supplies of corn 15ec bu, but since that was announced op- accepted for 2¥%c per word, 50c mini- 
€ y fu time, see 1 rtunity - 3 . b : es ‘ e ab y a . 

rating ull « see no oppo J looked to for meeting feeders’ requirements. tion has advanced about 4c, wiping out mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 


ad for a shutdown to check over equip- a antage , e ave 
( « jul} Quotations unchanged; spring bran, midds., what little 1dvantage miller might have 












































nt. Quotations Jan. 29: top patent springs mixed feed and 1 dog, $46.17 had. Ceilings on semolinas again being a insertion All Want Ads cash 
delivery between Fort William and the . ; x“ ce sai shit ccs Riles il crowded, so millers not actively seeking new with order, 
tish Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; business. Ceilings: fancy No. 1 semolina v 
ynds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, supply small; bran, std., pure spring and and durum fancy patent $3.62@3.68 cwt, v v 
30. hard winter $45.34; soft winter nominal ; bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis; tandard No. 1 
Vancouver: Mills in western Canada op- midds., std., flour and red dog $45.34. $3.52@3.58, durum flour $3.15@ 3.27. 
erating at capacity levels taking care of Pittsburgh: Demand excellent, but none In the week ended Jan. 29, nine Minne- HELP WANTED 
huge volume of government orders. Mean- offered and very little available; bran, apolis and interior mills made 174,501 sacks 
1e mills hard pressed to take care of shorts, midds., red dog $43.90, nominal durum products against 163,205 in the pre- ; Vv ; 
ivy volume of domestic hard wheat flour Atlanta: No » in tight situation, vious week. 
iers. Demand about at record levels, no with offerings scarce and way below trade Buffalo: Macaroni production down; light 
luction anticipated. Some difficulty en- needs; only available offerings in mixed demand; trade expects February subsidy 
intered in fancy baked goods trade due cars; demand active with prices firm at will undoubtedly allow durum millers to ac- 
shortage of soft wheat flour from On- ceiling levels; bran and gray shorts $46.30 tively solicit new bookings, also that some 
A ony i cow dealers who anticipated @46.80, with ground oats $68.50@ 69.75, in the trade will have to purchase; trend 
rtage sti lave several months’ supplies ground barley $68.50, rice bran $39.50 40, firm; supply fair; No. 1 $3.98, durum fancy ~ . ° 
_* hint deliveries have shrunk to nominal; hominy feed $55, nominal, patent $3.95, macaroni flour $3.73, first clear Food chemists and baking 
iost nothing. As a result experiments : ohn — $2.12; all prices nominal. iC . 
being continued in use of low protein Nashville: Demand continues very good: 3 Dl glean technicians for large eastern 
winter wheat > it arious ° SUPP 5 ‘ Ices dy raat ce BS; “ x: ith placement of more near- eane - e 
Hana . flour with various in bran and shorts $43.30@ 44.30 ly satisfactory subsidy, trade expects to do milling and baking labora- 
leek wtinnk tank ebtinad tabled es cedt Seattle: Supply fair; $36.50 aes meee ere ee ary See, ee tory. To work with pre- 
levels, cash ca lotations basis of or P re 2 » ds vohe tamales naw Sas oO ed : . 
on cash car quo ons on isis of Portland; Mill run, bran, short midd earlier high level a definite shortage would pared dry bakery mixes Ex- 
cottons, are $5.40 for first patents, $5 $36.50 per ton. : 
bakers or second patents and $4.90 for have developed. However, previous orders }] * ki di . . 
Rami ag re ho “agg Me cgi ll Ogden: Business firm, with trade hold placed on that basis and lessened consump- cellent working conditions 1n 
: ; aye . “s . ing up pretty good locally and to coast as tion has extended supplies: No. 1 fancy 
le unchanged at $7.50, well. Demand fine, with a little more to bulk, $4.03; Sarum rae i $3.78. , stele large modern laboratory. 
ffer. ants orking to capacit seven . , / , J 
pe pe : ay : pile sam bool on int ‘4 M ak Philadelphia: Market steady, with offer- Apply The Northwestern 
MILI FEED M quotations stationary; red bran and mill al meres hygiene reg No 1 Miller, 6595, Minneapolis 2, 
| i ARKE I S run, blended, white, midd $36.30, carload eee Cae ee ges oer rare Minn 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and = ° 
and mill run, blended, white, midds, $41.10 shipping instructions slow; first grade semo- 
Quotations Tu lay. Fel 1 per ton, ceiling California prices (ceiling): lina (ceiling price) $3.99, ranular $3.84, 
ote ons esdié “eb 2 » =o 
? naiense vischdingbe bee red bran and mill run, blended, white $41.10, No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent 99 "ANTE <ECON oF ¥ 
Minneapolis: Pressure on mills easing up midds. $42.10 car lots, f.o.b. San Fran- WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR  300- 


ittle; demand still exceeds supply, but ‘s ° # 7 bbl mill near Chicago; good town. Ad- 
¢ v cisco, Cal, with Los Angeles prices up $1 ane SEOE Ga of De Pet : 
Is have a little more feed to offer ceiling ie ' I dress 6565, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 


inge in part due to more corn being . a 7 > O CTS neapolis 2, Minn, 
ilable to feeders Mills not entertain- Los Angeles: Supply very limited; Kansas RY E I R DU rs 






































































































































bids for deferred shipment, satisfied to bran, $47.50. "AWE “TPH — " . 
ulong spreading production around as Toronto-Montreal; Demand excellent; mills wane ED—ENI ERIENCED MILLWRIGHT 
as possible. Ceiling, $37.75 behind with orders; millfeed good value at : , : : : in interior flour mill; also general flour 
Oklal City: Strong : ceiling levels export sales almost at a Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Pub- mill help. Do not apply unless you are 
*f “aa es oe oomane ch Tlngage standstill due to searcity of supplies Quo- lic interest keeps grain market very firm, interested in permanent postwar job. 
cods ane. umited stocks; no change in ‘ations Jan, 29: bran $29, shorts $30, midds, flour buyers not disturbed Directions Write, stating qualifications. P. O. Box 
es; for southern deliveries bran, mill $33 sine Be iba ot Mbps eons HPesihin jean against old contracts coming in freely, but 679, Pendleton, Oregon. 
ne Saeee FLO L Me Ce Vay nest mixed or straight cars, Montreal freight little interest evinced in new purchase 
oe bran, mill run and_ shorts eer Quotations a shade higher; pure white rye 
a 1S Winn! , 4 ' : flour $3.67@3.77 ewt, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
Wichita: Demand greater than supply; are * ee mene ew at caesar ea neapolis, pure mediur $3.57@ 3.67, pure 
and shorts, basis Kansas City nee 50 moving freely, with large bulk going to dark $8.38@ 3.42 n 1 pu SITUATIONS WANTED 
fc Rag 850, “astern Canada. Sales in three yrairie - pte: 1 
Hutchinson: Demand active; trend firm: aaaiiomn rth small Quotations an 29 Chicage: Business nil, only scattered small v 
iy short; bran, mill run, gray shorts bran $28. shorts $29 Man. and Sask f., lot buying Shipping directions fair; white 
$ 0@ 37.50 (Kansas City basis). berta bran 90. shorts $26.50: small lots patent rye $3.46@3.83, medium $3.36@ 3.73, MILLING SUPERINTENDENT, 25 YEARS’ 
Salina: Demand exceptionally good, trend ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 dark $2.95@: is i ae -? hard and ras? he heat. yale. 
ly, supply inadequate; bran and shorts extra, Portland: Pure dark rye $3.83, medium gg atest Seana stimseaiion 
elling levels. wae a Se ; : dark rye $3.88, Wisconsi : » straic? with progressive company; satisfaction 
by ; Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- $4.63 iyiac anata’ Ww Sate neo le ees guaranteed. Address 6588, The North- 
ort Worth: Demand excellent; supply mand continues surprisingly good when con- as eo western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
equate; most of current production still sideration is given to the extreme mild Buffalo: Demand vod; trend firm; sup- 
in mixed cars with flour; only occa- ness of the winter and the recent decline ply ample; white $4.05, medium $3.95, dark ee 
—_ - _ ——————— — 93.9 os : FLOUR SALESMAN, DRAFT EXEMPT, 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY Philadelphia: Market somewhat irregular; desires connection with responsible mill; 
tone firm; offerings only moderate; demand have splendid following with bakery and 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- fair; white patent, $3.85@ 3.95. jobbing trade; seven years’ experience, 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) of date Jan. 29, and corresponding date New York: Limited sales reported at low- east Texas, I uisiana and Mississippi; now 
year ago: er end of price range; pure white patents available. 1, The Northwestern Miller, 
c—Wheat—, -—Cor co Oats— oa—Rye ~ —Barley— $3.80@ 4.11 ’ ad Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 P ' 
B iste meee exe res 2 On 5.242 29 Is 11 86 91 \ 2 St. ; Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
Rt ‘Aiea 6.667 249 3.920 1.570 3.285 4.345 973 806 shipping instructions slow; pure white $4.07, 
SO ee ' ey ie . gene - 298 medium $3.97, dark $3.52, rye meal $3.82. MACHINERY FOR SALE 
. C} £0 reves 4,162 13, 1,048 922 9,412 3, 877 630 
AMORES scese 1, os ; v 
ath t 2 ‘ 5 se ‘ “4 200 ary 
Duluth raat 22 1,123 980 660 ses. (4. 915 680 OA I MEAL MARKETS PIECEMEAL OR COMPLETE—1,000-BBL 
Fort Worth 369 $48 100 162 37 25 61 flour mill and buildings; heavy duty steel 
G ton oe leg, 24-inch; conveyor belts; foot gear 
Hutchinson reduction, 300 h.p; scale steel hopper, car- 
Ir ipolis 938 , Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats quoted $3.15 load capacity; Draver feeders; galvanized 
Kar City 2.517 19 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oat- tanks; Niagara grade maker; Salius wet- 
M ukee 3 2.095 meal, in 98's, jute, .85 bag, Toronto or ters; dust collector, metal and _ cloth; 
2 NS ee : Montreal; domestic demand good, but ex- small elevator legs; stands, 9-30 Allis 
M ipolis 3.142 ports light; offerings adequate. type A; Universal bolters; purifiers, reels; 
Ne rleans Winnipeg: Demand fair; supplies mod- motor, 5-300 h.p., 25-cycle, 440 volts; 
Ne York s erate; mills only required to operate part leather belting; Gump mill; bran duster; 
On a 142 time to meet requirements; no suggestion agitator, ete. Will furnish list. W. D. 
OV cpeveessnses 511 131 of export business. Quotations Jan. 29: McGuire, 912 Humboldt Parkway, Buf- 
PI elphia 250 3 rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the falo 11, N. Y. 
St uis 3,473 41 three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
s City 807 678 8 sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 
- = eph 2,041 389 11 Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Wi 1 6,690 4 19 2 : 2 . ec OF “ig . MACHINERY WANTED 
Jan. 31 at $5.85 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
tals 188,542 16,714 39,485 11,139 6,374 19,771 18,943 12,865 8,071 Packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $ v 
. P “ WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
. SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS G il —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
sane , , M4 4H two flour tlenders. Address 4970, The 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on allatin Va e Millin Co. . . ; ; , 
arioad lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 4 y ce g Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
e ; Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo MONTANA 
See BOE isicccscceens $....-@66.40 §..: MST.TE §....@.... $....-Qinrce §.... Q4l.66 . 1s 
Hard winter bran ....... ++ @40.40  ....@....  36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 Flours and Grain : 
Standard middlings* .... ....@40.40  ....@37.75  ....@.... 38.97@39.47 sed ¥ ae ke . , We are always in the mar- 
Flour middlingst ........ 12+. @40.40  ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ' D.R.FISHER,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. ‘ 
OG QO ican eicec snes 527 @40.40 ....@97.75 ....@....  ...-@ 3947 |... 42.55 ket to purchase diesel en- 
. Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville ’ 
10 Spring bran ..... ected $49.00@50,00 $....@45.34 $....@46.17 §$....@.... $....@...% gines, power plant equip- 
hd ard winter bran:....... ».++@..%: we 06 U68lUlUElle re @ ; 
= Soft wint > > aes Bays ee ” ment and electric motors. 
Stand _— ee “* @ ee re ee lee wir. sere 43.30@ 44.30 asna our 
s lard middlings* ooo « @ 45.34 +--+ @46.17 ‘eee eres Ter. Fees Mi 
Rout , mmiddlingst ae wee @eee. 60. @ 45.84 ....@46.17 ....@....  43.30@44.30 For Diserfisinating idwest Sales Company, 3 
eg GOD csVedasvecicvces ee ee oe @45, «++ +@46.17 we. Serre coc cece : 
A — = ° . Eastern Buyers East 39th Street, Kansas. 
Spring bran Shorts Middling: . . . 
Toronto ......... $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 ; City 2, Missouri. 
{Winnipeg .. «see @28.00 «e+ @29,00 Pe hHA Exxs Mituuxe Co., Inman, Kan. : 
“Brown shorts. Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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“There is 
No Substitute 
for Quality” 


Rye Flours 


Wheat e 
Waite Rye 
Mep1uM RyE 


Flours 
Cflours 
Dark RYE 


““WINGOLD” 
of Pure LIGHT 
RYE 


SPECIAL 
Mep1uM Rye 


“Bay STATE” 
“WINONA” 


““WINBAYCO” 


Dependable 


Quality Rye Meal 


Clear COARSE 


“BOXER” e MEpDIUM-FINE 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 











Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
v pavoratO”Y, ving 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
e 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


’ 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 











VOIGT MILLING CO. g 




















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 














Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 


Milled only from the very choicest 








Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE 


ee 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH Colorado highland wheats 
— FORT MORGAN COLORADO 
-A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. Wisconsin Rye Flour 
1 We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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2 THE BIG 30 FLOUR MILLS 


I guess I’m getting to be a sissy. 
& 


On the radio the other night, | 
heard those oldies, OH SUZANNA 
and SWANEE RIVER. 


I shed a furtive tear. 


j Og 
ge; 
\\ Keer 


It made me think of the palmy days 
when folks roundabout the mil! 
brought their wheat right to the 
mill in big wagons. 





My, my. Seems just like yesterday. 
& 


Today our neighbors still haul to 
the mill, only they come in sleek 
trucks. At the same time, the plant 
expansion has made our appetite 
enormous. We reach far out to get 
enough of the kind of grain we re- 
quire. 
ae 


Sounds like we’d gone Big Business 
—but that’s not the case! We're just 


the same folks we’ve always been— 
just a mite busier. 


And it’s because we proudly maia- 
tain that wnvarying QUALITY that 
you'll find us in the shops of so many 
particular bakers, I guess. 


Cus 
“Le 


DIAMOND JO + CHIEF JO 4 josit 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








PROMPT *. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 
t 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 

















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


4. Gh. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











LOUR 
gAPPHIRE Fe 


ants . ife 
acs e} cer of HOU «gy be 



























Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ashita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘“AMBERMILCO”’ 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 

















LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS innesora 
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Xing Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Minncapolis MILLS Hew Orlcans 


Kansas City, Kan. 
(Aaa as BASasears 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 












Kansas City, Missouri 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 

























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 

















ROGALSKY, MMILLING co, 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAIN TD SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 


“HASTINGS” Roe CABLE CODES 
Montreal Re USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Miils at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
tces: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B, HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 

















SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER &® BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


° * 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 

















Canada's 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


| Head Office: Cables: 
| 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 


BRANDS: 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 








_—: 








Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | 














Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


COATSWORTH & COOPER | Export Flour 


LIMITED INSURANCE 
Grain and “All Risks?’ 


A 
i cece Special Service to Flour Mills on 
QO: Feeds ay oy aa 


xport and Domestic 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS; (> ae, “Aaa 
COMPANY, LIMITED ones ate nen es eee 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA Western Assurance 
Mills at: x Company 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. > | Canadian Hard Spring F, 0, THOMPSON 00., LTD. 


4 Canadian Agents 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
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High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. wah Eg a 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 111 John Street, New York 
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WOODS ManviacruRinG CO, LTD. 


MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG © 














The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 








7 Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 







































CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON ~—=- » HEI 4) . 2 TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY “Cui” «STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


a UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED th | 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Head . ’ ; | Cable 
Office— ; Address— 


Toronto, , ; ““Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario ; ve ey , a. em ie Toronto, 


Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














Sa=—===" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SO > 


~ JUTE - - JUTE 
we BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


; — 
I m? Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited Fs By 4 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
































Sb ° Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
NCE 1637 GRAIN, PLOUN and FEED DEALERS TORONTO EL EVATO RS 
/ ° I as rg > ng ; L i M } T E D 
SMES hichardson | SONS Members Winnipeg Grain Exchange, . 
Jicrmurre o Grain and Feed 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters Eeaurecu Merchants 


; 4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
WINNIPEG + CANADA Exporter 3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


: 68 King Street, East 
Cable Address: “JAMESRIGH” a See ee BONGNTG CANKGA TORONTO, CANADA 
































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 











THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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WFA ANNOUNCES 1944 YEAST 
ALLOCATIONS FOR CIVILIANS 
United States civilians will receive 

nearly 229,000,000 Ibs of compressed 

east for baking purposes in 1944, or 
more than nine out of every ten pounds 
iloeated, the War Food Administration 
said in announcing yeast allocations. 
lotal supply of compressed yeast avail- 

ile to the United States for 1944 allo 

tions amounts to slightly more than 

218,000,000, a slight increase over 1943 

roduction. 

With U. S. armed forces and war 
services expanding and the scope of their 
yperations increasing, they will receive 
neatly 16,000,000 Ibs of compressed yeast 
for baking purposes in 1944. Approxi- 

itely 3,500,000 Ibs of compressed yeast 

ll be exported by the United States to 
\merican ‘Territories, our allies and 

her friendly nations. 

Dry active yeast also will be allo- 

ted by the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration in 1944. This yeast is especially 

luable for shipment overseas, as_ it 

‘s not require the refrigeration needed 

compressed yeast. U. S, military 

d war services will receive 8,500,000 

of nearly 13,000,000 Ibs allocated. 

Exports, including those to our allies 

vill account for over 4,000,000 Ibs. U. S. 

civilians will receive less than 500,000 Ibs 
dry active yeast. 

Nutritional yeast including both  pri- 
mary grown and brewer's yeast also will 
be available in 1944 for allocation to 
U.S. civilians, who will receive 8,000,000 
out of 11,500,000 Ibs allocated. Exports 
including those to our allies will account 


most of the balaance. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TRIBUTE TO W. T. MOLLOY IN 
BAKERY ENGINEERS BULLETIN 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A tribute to the late 
Walter T. Molloy, whose death on Jan. 
l is previously reported in these col- 
umns, is contained in a_ bulletin from 
Victor E. Marx, secretary of the Ameri- 
cin Society of Bakery Engineers, of 
which Mr. Molloy was past president. 
Mr. Molloy was manager of the Fluhrer 
Bakery at Eureka, Cal., and had pre- 
viously been with the Cherry City Bak- 
ing Co., Salem, Oregon. 

“Walter T. Molloy served the society 
as president from March, 1940, to March, 
1941," Mr. Marx said. “Earlier he had 
heen active in society work on _ the 
West Coast, having served as chairman 
of the Oregon chapter, which meets 
regularly in Portland. He had _ held 
many important positions with the so- 
ciety before he became president, and 
discharged all of them with that appli- 
cation to the job for which he was well 
known. Quiet, reserved and somewhat 
retiring by nature, but fair and firm in 
his opinions, he won the sincere friend- 
ship of a host of members. 

“Never a man to seek the limelight, 
his tremendous contribution to the soci- 
ety was largely in the nature of devel- 
oping the organization from within. He 
Was a staunch supporter of the policies 
of the society which have made it so 
successful, and was a regular, faithful 
attendant at all meetings of the execu- 
tive committee. The society and the 
baking industry have lost a constructive 
worker, Their sympathy is extended to 
his co-workers and family survivors.” 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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Choic 
Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 








Duluth, Minnesota 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 


J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Sivertson, Secretary 





Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
*“*AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 











CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


'PEG e« VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


COTTON 


BAGS 


Manufacturers and Importers 


JUTE 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes‘the'Best'*Rye'*Flour 


2? 








ArcHER-DANIELS~MIDEAND COMPANY 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. CA 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffato, N. y. 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. jciNG snCrioN or THe UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS ~ Wests . — ™ \ 

. New Yor Nashville eoria 

= - ~ eee aie Chicago Enid Galveston 

a ms : Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 











Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
























JUST LOOKING 

The individual emerged from the din- 
ing room of a fashionable hotel, and 
went to the cloakroom, where he non- 
chalantly proceeded to crush one. silk 
hat after the other. 

The attendant, surprised at his be- 
havior, demanded the reason for his 
action, whereupon the other replied, 
“Tm looking for my own. Mine’s col- 
lapsible.” 


¥ ¥ 


TOO BAD 

Farmer—Well, how do you like the 
cider? 

City Slicker—Too bad you didn’t have 
another apple. You could have made 
another barrel of it. 


¥ ¥ 


NOT ALWAYS 

Professor—I tell you, sir, long hair 
does make a man look intelligent. 

Dollar-a-Year Man—I disagree, as 

usual. My wife took one off my coat 
this morning, and I looked foolish. 


¥ ¥ 
EXCUSED 


This yarn was probably old when 
Joshua was chasing the Philistines all 
over Canaan, but it is still good for a 
laugh. 

It is the one about the sergeant and 
the private who had been brought be- 
fore an army court for kicking a colonel 
Asked if he 
had any reason, the sergeant told the 


in a very personal spot. 


court that while opening the car door 
for the colonel, the latter had uninten- 
tionally, he knew, but nevertheless very 
firmly stepped on an extremely sensi- 
tive corn. He had kicked out not in 
anger, but merely in reflex, and was very 
sorry he had been unable to control 
himself. 

This seemed reasonable to the court, 
and they gave the private the same 
chance of explanation. “Guess I got 
no excuse,” he said. “I was just goin’ 
along when I seen the sergeant here 
kick the colonel, and all I could figger 
was that the war must be over.” 

¥ ¥ 
IF 

Dr. Mandel Sherman, University of 
Chicago psychologist, said at a luncheon: 

“The history of our people shows that 
we can take hard knocks cheerfully. 

“Whistler, the famous painter, was 
flunked out of West Point for failing 
in his chemistry examination. He used 
to joke about it. He’d say in after 
years: 

“Tf silicon had been a gas, I’d have 
been a major general.’ ” 


¥ ¥ 
DANGEROUS 
Patient—My wife tells me I talk in 


my sleep, doctor. What should I do? 
Doctor—Nothing that you should not. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 

















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1941 

FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. } 

STOCK FEED 250 TONS | 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC | 


3lst and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 


| 





plus Dependable Service 


L.C. SPINDLER 





QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 



















PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 














J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 
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Low Grades ans Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


840 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO.. Ltd McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
“ om F FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough 
7 ; oe Cheshire 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
LONDON —7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. Cable Address: “GRAINS,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
oe ee ant | ' 
M. STANNARD E. A, GREEN ROBER t 
Established 1870 A. VAUGHAN THOMAS T NEILL, LTD. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
| : . on FLOUR IMPORTERS 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. | FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 97S _— an . To rc 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
IMPORTERS Sabeuihiitiens tiene 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
Cory Buildi . % paired , i 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Foncwarch Stace’ LONDON, E. C. 3 | tiie sasieteiaeicdeme Branches: Belfast and Dublin Cables: ““Puitip,”” Dundee 
Cable Address: ''DorFEACH,"’ London PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ANDREW TAYLOR & co. D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
| 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | —_ ersiage stilivhann IMPORTERS OF 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS ERS OF 
FLOUR IMPORTERS on . i “ : ’ FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
62, Mark Lane | LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL ee ee eee LIVERPOOL 
62, Mark Lane, | N, LIVE , BRISTOL, i i a a cal AVE . LEITH 
LONDON. E.C.3 | DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. DUBLIN BELFAST 
al ‘ ‘ . 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
PHS ee COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS LTD. L@p. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
‘ee ‘ ; and FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
tia enenan(ONDON. E C.3 Corr ys0 Bt. Nae LON Baltic Chambers 50 Wellington S LA 
I oe 57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 ng bt cee aay SLASGOW ‘50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
9 Branewick Street LIVERPOOL 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW , 
Cable Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,’’ London a Sens Hareet Street SrscOw Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 
J. M. & C. M. HAMM CRAWFORD & LAW FARQUHAR BROTHERS JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FORMERLY FLOUR IMPORTERS . 7 —- — FLOUR IMPORTERS 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM u@ineeten aaeees es awnanee No. 8 South College Street, 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS ch entit. Sena Meshinikie ttaniaen 50 Wellington Stree) 4 GLASGOW,C. 2 ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Subscription Room LONDON.E.C.3 Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. — F ses giiainain C. I. F. business much preferred. Cable Address: Code: 

Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. | Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow “VIGILANT” Riverside 

Established 1929 by the 
' McCONNELL & REID, LTD, Pu Milling Industry ot w. 
he 4. 4\C'!—The Feedman’s bapa oy W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ; 
Export Agency 
weekly c ission A 
: : 5 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW SORreerr) ceeeeaee 
118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper FLOUR, FRRDING SSUPTE, 
} “ . ” GRAIN, SEEDS 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff $2.00 per year Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow Cable address 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 
== 
roenniman C any 
Low Grades and S. R. STRISIK CO. Broenniman Company J. H. BLAKE 
Millfeed Flour Mill Agents FLOUR * om 
I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK FI OU Ke 
-F LO U R K T Representing 
/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. A N | G H ON Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
Broker and Merchandiser 
> L oO U R DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated FOR FLOUR e 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange QWEW YORK =Foh-weel, 
7G re. CHICAGO Produce Ex. - NEW YORK : 
= Ae ee Ae 4 New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. PHILADELPHIA Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & We are always in the Market for H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. WM. C. DUNCAN & C0., Inc. 
LARSEN CO. Hard and Soft Wheat Flours FLOUR Domestic and Export 
Pied Ruch Flour and Cereal 
All FLO UR races GENERAL BAKING COMPANY “Sr ian eee Products 
110-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 420 Lexington Ave, NEW YORK CITY J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 280 Madison Ave. New York 














E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





x} Fx} 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


" ‘bape of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 




















Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 


in Your Interest. 
MAINSPRING 


DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO « U.S.A. 
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Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











ee 9 
Golden Loaf” 2's ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Ladustries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 








We are always ready yo fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS co. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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Froblems of flour enrichment are greatly simpli- 
fied for the miller by the use of N-Richment-A 
concentrates — now available in several types to 
meet specific needs. 

He can depend upon N-Richment-A for accu- 
racy to formula, stability, uniform fineness and 
free-flowing qualities. Formulated by men who 
know flour, N-Richment-A concentrates are pro- 
duced under the same scientific controls as Agene 
and Novadelox. 

Large inventories of concentrate do not have 


to be carried in stock at a mill, as shipments of 


Now- buy N-RICHMENT-A 


out of Local Stocks 


without Red Tape in Purchasing 








N-Richment-A can be made promptly from local 
distribution points. No applications for allocation 
are required. 

The miller who wishes to take advantage of 
the vitamin and mineral values already present 
in his flour can select the type of N-Richment-A 
whose formula most effectively raises his flour 
to standard requirements. 

Technical information in regard to the use of 
the various types of N-Rich- 
ment-A will be furnished on 


request. 
















Mealtime Magic wi 





Bread 


5 big reasons 


why you should use this new bakery merchandising plan 





q NEW CAMPAIGN TO MEET 
DEFINITE NEED 


Food rationing means that the average housewife needs 
more helpful information on how to plan more interesting 
and nutritionally adequate meals. ‘‘Mealtime Magic” 
recipes fill a definite need by stressing variety uses of bread. 

The second poster in the ‘*Mealtime Magic” series is 
now available. It illustrates in an attractive manner three 
interesting meals. Other posters with different recipes will 


be made available later. 


» REACHES 17,500,000 READERS 
IN WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Powerful added support to the “Mealtime Magic’? cam- 
paign stressing variety uses of bread will be given by 4-color 
full-page advertisements appearing in the February issue of 
Woman’s Home Companion and the March issue of 
McCall’s. These two magazines reach a combined reader 


audience of 17,500,000. 

In addition to stressing varied bread uses, these magazine 
ads direct Mrs. Consumer to her baker for other ‘* Mealtime 
Magic” recipes. Here is important support for your mer- 


chandising campaign. Don’t fail to take advantage of it! 





2 NEW MARKETS 


By showing how bread can be used in new and appetizing 
ways in planning meals, ** Mealtime Magic” recipes provide 
new possibilities for increased bread consumption. 

Women are always interested in tested menu suggestions 
**Mealtime Magic”? bread-use recipes fill a long-standing 
need for nourishing and appetizing recipes to meet war- 


time food conditions. 


MAKES BAKERY RECIPE 
INFORMATION CENTER 


Today, more than ever, the average housewife needs and 
appreciates information about the best foods to use in war- 
time diets in keeping with the ‘“‘Basic 7°’ food recommen- 
dations of the National Nutrition Program. ‘‘Mealtime 
Magic” recipes and menu ideas will help establish your 


bakery as a wartime recipe information center. 





3 BUILDS FOUNDATION 
FOR FUTURE 


By building up a constant demand for bread as a fundamental 
ingredient of new main dishes, a solid foundation can be laid 
today for future financial strength and market expansion. 
The successful baker of tomorrow will be the one who can 
advise his customers on nutrition, and the use of baked 


products in a well-balanced diet. 











General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


ORDER FULL-SIZE 
POSTERS 


You can order full-color posters, each 14x22”, and recipe 


pads at cost. See your General Mills man for complete in- 


formation and quantity lot prices. 


















Products Control Department 
MINNESOTA 


